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TO   THE   FOUNDER 

Though  fallow,  rich,  the  unawakened  sod 
Is  lifeless  till  it  feels  the  quickening  plough ; 
The  soul  remains  mere  unresponsive  clod 
Unless  it  knows  the  shining  height  from  slough. 

Here,  where  the  rolling  fields  laugh  with  the  sun, 
A  man  far-seeing  hailed  a  newer  day; 
Courage  and  hope  saw  half  the  battle  won, 
Labor  and  science  found  the  appointed  way. 

He  came  devoid  of  pomp,  wrought  bravely,  died — 
Years  have  but  added  laurels  to  his  brow 
Who  knew  men  fail  when  vision  is  denied 
But  win  when  opportunity  cries  "Now!" 

Harvey  M.  Watts. 
Dedicated 
April  5,  1935. 


FOREWORD 

This  historical  narrative  comes  to  the  thinking  world  at  an 
opportune  time.  A  dominant  note  of  hope  rings  from  its  pages. 
Gripping  chapters  tell  us  of  the  passionate  yearning  of  the 
Founder,  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf  to  lead  his  people  out  of  a 
modern  wilderness  of  brick  and  stones;  of  polluted  air  and 
surroundings,  to  "A  good  life"  afield,  under  warm,  sunny  skies. 

There  is  his  prophetic  assurance  that  they  will  give  in  return 
a  higher  type  of  citizenship  and  civilization  to  their  beloved 
country. 

We  catch,  too,  a  glimpse  of  the  great  spirit  of  dedication  and 
sacrifice  he  poured  into  this  enterprise  for  over  25  years. 

The  Founder  passed  on,  all  too  early,  his  work  incomplete. 
But  his  spirit  and  fire  had  been  kindled  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  a  worthy  disciple,  Herbert  D.  Allman,  our  author,  whose 
achievements  of  the  past  two  decades  stand  out  as  the  work 
of  a  master  executive.  For  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  no  one 
could  be  more  competent,  nor  more  sincere. 

A  leader  for  many  years  in  the  communal  life  of  a  great 
city,  his  name  has  always  been  associated  with  careful  think- 
ing, humanitarian  interests  and  artistic  endeavors. 

The  seed  has  been  scattered.  It  has  fallen  and  blossomed 
in  many  strange  places. 

A  larger  wilderness  now  engulfs  a  bewildered  world.  In  ever 
larger  numbers,  despairing  multitudes,  in  their  misery,  cry  out 
for  a  new  life  of  social  justice  and  security.  Humanitarians, 
leaders  of  industry  and  education,  using  the  Krauskopf  fun- 
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damentals,  plan  programs  of  rehabilitation.  Other  schools 
have  been  founded.  New  rural  communities,  subsistence  farms, 
colonies  in  new  and  backward  countries,  are  in  the  making. 

The  Founder's  prophecy  of  the  new  citizen,  rendering  higher 
civic  and  economic  service,  is  fulfilled. 

So,  too,  the  inspiration  and  leadership  of  the  Founder  and 
his  successor  have  been  transmitted  to  an  increasing  number 
of  benefactors  and  co-workers. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  one  of  these,  to  emphasize  here,  the 
undying  values  of  the  work  portrayed  in  this  book. 

Harry  B.  Hirsh. 


PREFACE 

These  pages  have  been  written  as  a  loving  tribute  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  a  man  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to 
call  "friend."  It  is  a  story  that  bears  telling.  In  offering  it  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  real  writers  of  The 
National  Farm  School's  history  are  its  trustees,  faculty,  staff, 
and  subscribers. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  set  down  a  complete,  unbiased 
record  of  the  School's  history,  its  aims,  policies  and  practices 
and  to  attempt  to  render  an  honest  survey  with  no  intention 
of  exploiting  its  work,  its  officers,  trustees  or  directors.  Thus 
you  may  know  the  principles  it  upholds  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  need  for  and  merits  of  this  philanthropy. 

During  the  sixteen  years  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  School, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jewish  immigrants  fleeing  from  East- 
ern Europe  came  to  the  United  States.  The  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing and  Americanizing  these  unfortunate  people  created 
serious  social  and  educational  problems.  The  National  Farm 
School,  a  non-sectarian  institution,  was  founded  in  1896  to 
aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  some  of  these  people,  by  teaching 
them  practical  agriculture. 

Since  then,  the  School  has  grown  in  every  respect.  Today 
it  offers  an  outlet  for  the  talents  of  Jewish  youth  who  find 
themselves  restricted  in  overcrowded  professions  and  indus- 
tries. So  long  as  our  civilization  and  economic  welfare  shall 
require  the  services  of  persons  expertly  trained  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agricultural  pursuits,  the  Trustees  may  feel 
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assured  that  they  are  perpetuating  an  institution  which  per- 
forms a  function  necessary  to  society. 

I  wish  to  include  sincere  thanks  to  my  competent  associate, 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Bellefield,  who  was  privileged  to  serve  under 
Dr.  Krauskopf,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
School  and  ideals  of  the  Founder  was  most  helpful  in  the 
preparation  of  the  data  for  this  book.  Valuable  aid  given  by 
Isidore  Baylson,  Esq.,  active  trustee  of  the  School,  is  also 
appreciated. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  may  find  the  story  interesting 
and  that  it  may  become  the  means  of  making  new  friends  for 
The  National  Farm  School. 

Herbert  D.  Allman. 
May  1,  1935. 
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BOOK   ONE 


CHAPTER  I 

Inspiration,  Purpose,  and  Aim 

This  study  attempts  to  reach  into  the  life  of  The  National 
Farm  School,  to  tell  of  its  early  struggles  for  existence  and  of 
hardships  valiantly  overcome.  It  will  tell  of  its  Founder  and 
his  vision,  which  we  are  ever  trying  to  realize  more  completely 
and  perfectly.  It  will  tell  of  the  early  workers  on  its  governing 
board  and  faculty,  of  its  staunch  and  generous  supporters 
thruout  the  land,  also  of  the  work  and  experiences  of  its 
students  in  fields,  classrooms  and  out  in  the  world  after  grad- 
uation. In  all  I  shall  try  to  present  the  picture  as  fairly  and 
clearly  as  possible. 

The  story  of  the  School  is  interesting,  since  from  the  be- 
ginning it  has  followed  a  consistent  and  significant  growth, 
which  shows  definite  results.  It  will  be  impossible  to  write  a 
true  history  without  giving  the  initial  place  of  prominence  to 
the  Founder.  As  long  as  the  School  will  exist,  the  name  of 
Joseph  Krauskopf  shall  live  as  a  symbol  of  the  institution 
conceived  and  created  by  him — a  monument  to  his  faith, 
courage  and  altruism,  which  his  loyal  followers  will  ever  strive 
to  perpetuate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institution  is  to  instruct  boys  in  the 
various  branches  of  agriculture — teaching  them  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  that  industry  in  its  application  to  farming  as 
a  livelihood. 

As  expressed  in  the  Charter  granted  in  1896  the  purpose  is 
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"the  training  of  youth  into  becoming  scientific  and  practical 
agriculturists." 

The  School  now  entering  its  39th  successful  year,  is  located 
26  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  one  mile  west  of  Doylestown, 
Bucks  County,  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  its  own  railroad  station  and  postoffke, 
known  as  "Farm  School." 

The  birth  of  the  Institution  was  the  result  of  an  idea  in 
the  mind  of  a  profound  thinker  and  doer — a  man  who  visioned 
the  economic  and  social  future  of  his  people.  The  man  was 
Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf.  The  idea  was  to  alleviate  an  acute 
Jewish  situation. 

His  plan  of  teaching  agriculture  to  city  boys  financially  or 
otherwise  unable  to  attend  colleges,  was  a  sound  one. 

The  union  of  the  man  and  the  idea  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  School  today  considereed  by  educators  and 
agricultural  leaders  as  the  ideal  type  for  training  boys  how 
to  earn  their  living  on  the  farm. 

The  early  80's  saw  the  first  great  migration  of  thousands 
to  the  hospitable  shores  of  America,  which  at  the  time  offered 
broad  possibilities  to  the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  Among 
them  came  large  numbers  of  Jews  from  southern  Russia, 
seeking  refuge  from  the  terrors  of  pogroms. 

Unfortunately,  many  who  fled  the  persecutions  of  their 
native  land  were  to  meet  conditions  almost  as  unbearable  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  Strangers  in  a  strange  land,  with 
little  or  no  money,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  seek  shelter  near 
the  point  of  disembarkation.  The  result  was  congestion  of  our 
seaboard  cities,  where  poverty  and  overcrowding  gave  rise  to 
the  dangers  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  decline.  Unable  of 
themselves  to  improve  their  lot,  they  were  often  derided  as 
aliens,  as  consumers,  who  contributed  nothing  to  the  produc- 
tive value  of  the  country. 
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To  reorganize  and  resettle  these  unfortunate  immigrants  was 
a  most  difficult  problem  to  solve.  Unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, social  customs  and  culture  of  their  American  brethren, 
the  more  than  a  million  aliens  were  compelled  to  overcome 
many  hardships  and  discouragements. 

These  poor  people  arrived  in  comparative  industrial  igno- 
rance and  were  therefore  denied  opportunities  open  to  Ameri- 
can workmen.  As  little  knowledge  was  required  to  press  cloth- 
ing or  roll  cigars,  many  entered  these  trades  when  the 
sweatshop  system  was  in  vogue.  Their  economic  condition  was 
pitiful;  with  small  pay  and  long  hours  they  huddled  together 
in  misery — what  they  most  needed  was  education,  training 
and  encouragement,  consequently,  additional  heavy  financial 
and  social  burdens  were  put  upon  all  the  Hebrew  charitable 
associations  in  the  United  States. 

Baron  Maurice  de  Hirsch,  internationally  known  philan- 
thropist, gave  magnificently  of  wealth  and  intellectual  powers 
to  his  people;  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  agriculture  offered 
them  great  opportunities  as  a  vocation.  Experience  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  Jews  had  very  good  farming  ability  and  that 
they  had  not  lost  the  agricultural  qualities  formerly  possessed 
by  their  forefathers.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  was  created 
definitely  to  deal  with  the  needs  and  placements  of  these  many 
immigrants  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  who  were 
driven  from  their  ancestral  homes.  This  noble  endeavor  con- 
ceived by  this  good  man  deserved  the  highest  commendation 
of  the  Jewry  of  all  nations. 

To  engineer  the  constructive  policies  and  program  of  this 
great  philanthropy  in  the  United  States  of  which  Mr.  Eugene 
S.  Benjamin  has,  for  many  years,  been  Managing  Director, 
Dr.  Julius  Goldman,  James  H.  Hoffman,  Henry  Rice,  Meyers 
S.  Isaacs,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Jesse  Seligman  and  Oscar  Straus 
of  New  York,  also  Wm.  B.  Hackenburg  and  Mayer  Sultzberger 
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of  Philadelphia,  were  in  March  1890,  elected  as  a  central 
committee  later  to  serve  as  Trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund.* 

On  April  21,  1896,  the  civilized  world  was  greatly  saddened 
by  the  death  of  Baron  de  Hirsch  at  the  age  of  63.  Those  inter- 
ested in  social  service  and  this  new  economic  problem,  realized 
the  beneficial  and  constructive  results  of  the  Baron's  vast 
undertaking,  to  which  he  had  unreservedly  committed  himself 
and  most  of  his  large  fortune.  His  splendid  philanthropy  was 
continued  by  Baroness  de  Hirsch,  a  modest  woman  who  in- 
formed the  Trustees  that  she  contemplated  placing  large  sums 
of  money  at  their  disposal  for  the  relief  of  the  East  Side  Jews 
of  New  York,  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
housing  conditions.  The  Baroness,  who  died  in  April  1900,  con- 
tributed the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  for  the  relief  of  Ghetto 
congestion  and  in  addition  bequeathed  six  million  francs  to  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  for  general  purposes. 

These  noble  humanitarians  by  their  labors,  intentions  and 
princely  foundations  have  perpetuated  their  memory  into  the 
ages. 

Michael  Heilprin,  one  of  New  York's  leading  spirits,  very 
active  during  the  feverish  days  of  the  early  80's,  never  lost 
courage  nor  his  conviction  that  the  ultimate  solution  and  wel- 
fare of  the  immigrant  Jew  lay  in  the  pursuit  of  Agriculture. 
Many  years  were  to  pass,  however,  before  the  faith  of  this 
energetic  pioneer  and  his  followers  would  justify  the  success 
achieved  by  American  Jews  of  this  generation  as  farmers. 

*  For  complete  information  regarding  this  splendid  organization,  the  work 
of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  School  and 
Settlement,  I  recommend  the  "History  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund" 
issued  just  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  book.  Dr.  Samuel  Joseph,  Professor 
of  Psychology  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  with  special  knowledge 
of  immigration  and  Jewish  life,  has  prepared  a  document  of  value  and 
interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  human  welfare. 
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Dr.  Krauskopf,  student  and  humanitarian  that  he  was,  ever 
devoted  to  causes  for  civic  and  human  betterment,  was  among 
those  who  also  saw  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the 
need  for  action. 

The  distress  of  his  co-religionists,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  touched  him  deeply.  He  observed  that  because  they 
clung  to  the  city,  they  were  everywhere  the  butt  of  attack — 
deprecated  for  their  urban  predilections.  Had  their  traducers 
critically  studied  history,  they  would  have  learned  that  for 
centuries,  ownership,  and  even  cultivation  of  the  land,  had 
been  denied  the  Jew.  That  he  had  become  urban,  a  city 
dweller,  a  trader,  was  not  of  his  choosing.  Now,  after  centuries 
of  maladjustment,  of  social  instability,  the  causes  leading  to 
the  situation,  and  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  originally  an 
agricultural  people,  were  forgotten.  The  results,  ever  present, 
were  condemned. 

A  return  to  the  calling  of  their  forefathers,  seemed  to  Dr. 
Krauskopf  to  hold  the  solution.  Take  them  out  of  the  congested 
cities  and  place  them  on  the  land,  where  they  can  become  of 
productive  service  to  their  country  and  to  their  fellowmen  as 
well  as  to  themselves  was  his  exhortation. 

But  how  accomplish  this?  These  unfortunates  had  been 
weaned  away  from  rural  life.  They  were  unfitted  and  untrained 
for  the  work.  Consumed  with  the  problem  and  burdened  with 
the  conviction  that  happiness  and  greater  independence  for 
many  of  his  co-religionists  could  be  wrested  from  the  land,  a 
plan  gradually  began  to  crystallize  in  his  mind. 

In  an  effort  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  Jews  in  Russia, 
he  made  a  special  journey  to  that  country  in  1894.  While  there, 
he  met  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  an  ardent  exponent  of  a  return  to 
the  land,  who  had  startled  Europe  by  his  demands  for  social 
reforms.  With  him  Dr.  Krauskopf  visited  the  Jewish  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Odessa,  where  Tolstoi  pointed  out  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  Jews  to  work  out  their  existence  on  the  land — the 
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zeal  with  which  they  pursued  agriculture  within  the  limits 
allowed  them  by  the  government. 

The  problems  of  the  Jews  in  America  greatly  interested 
Tolstoi,  who  concurred  in  the  embryo  plans  discussed  by  Dr. 
Krauskopf  and  told  him  this — "Lead  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  of  your  cities  to  your  idle,  fertile  lands,  and  you  will 
bless  not  only  them,  but  also  your  country,  and  spread  a  good 
name  for  your  people  thruout  the  land;  for  all  the  world 
honors  and  protects  the  bread  producer  and  is  eager  to  wel- 
come him.  Begin  with  the  young,  and  the  old  will  follow." 

This  beneficial  exhortation  given  so  many  years  ago  is  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  by  present  day  Jewish  sociologists. 
Now,  thinkers  like  Professor  Albert  Einstein,  Felix  M.  War- 
burg, Rabbi  A.  H.  Silver  and  others,  stress  the  importance  of 
our  Jewish  youth  making  some  branch  of  agriculture  their 
vocation,  instead  of  entering  overcrowded  professions.  Too 
many  seek  the  easier  jobs,  instead  of  working  in  hard-muscle 
and  pioneer  activities  that  our  country  needs. 

A  decision  was  made.  Inspired  and  heartened  by  the  advice 
of  this  ardent  advocate  of  country-life,  Dr.  Krauskopf  started 
The  National  Farm  School.  He  realized  that  his  original  ideas 
for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  people  held  wider  impli- 
cations. What  applied  to  his  co-religionists,  applied  to  all  citi- 
zens. Take  the  Jew  and  make  him  a  farmer — yes;  but  why 
merely  the  Jew,  when  a  great  service  could  be  rendered  Jew 
and  non-Jew  alike?  There  were  many  hundreds  of  boys 
doomed,  merely  by  the  accident  of  urban  birth,  to  go  through 
life  unsatisfied,  when  the  country  could  give  them  fullness, 
happiness,  and  a  dignified  career,  provided  they  were  trained 
in  the  art  of  farming. 

Further  statistics  revealed  the  constantly  increasing  influx 
of  millions  of  men  and  women  from  farms  to  towns.  Farms 
then  were  being  depleted  of  human  stock;  rural  populations 
were  eagerly  exchanging  life  on  the  farm  for  the  superficially 
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more  alluring  one  of  the  city.  From  a  nation  of  soil-tillers 
we  were  being  transformed  into  one  of  industrial  workers.  But 
times  change.  Today  the  trend  towards  decentralization  and  a 
return  to  the  land  is  increasing. 

Dr.  Krauskopf,  who  came  of  farming  stock,  firmly  believed 
that  agriculture  offered  the  means,  if  scientifically  carried  on, 
to  divert  many  from  the  city  to  the  country,  in  order  to  secure 
a  healthy  and  independent  livelihood.  Farming  at  that  time 
was  not  the  farming  of  former  generations,  but  a  vocation 
that  required  the  exercise  of  both  brain  and  brawn,  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  curriculum  of  studies  aimed  to  equip  agricul- 
turally minded  young  men, — those  who  loved  plant  and  animal 
life, — to  meet  the  keen  competition  that  existed  in  all  industries 
and  professions. 

Almost  unaided  he  created  the  frail  embryo  of  a  new  kind 
of  Institution.  He  breathed  life  and  soul  into  the  body  of  this 
struggling  infant  that  was  the  School.  "  'Tis  best  that  it  die 
young"  said  many.  But  it  kept  right  on  living.  While  the  spirit 
was  strong,  the  child  was  weak  and  must  be  taught  to  creep 
before  it  could  walk.  At  the  beginning,  land,  equipment  and 
buildings  were  limited.  The  faculty  was  small  in  number, 
students  came  reluctantly  and  it  was  an  effort  to  get  them  to 
stay.  Some  became  homesick,  others  became  disheartened,  yet 
those  worth  while  finally  graduated — eight  in  the  first  class  of 
1901. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Dr.  Krauskopf  to  develop  the  School 
along  unique  and  individual  lines  by  combining  learning  in 
mind  and  spirit  with  hand-labor  training,  in  field,  shop  and 
dairy.  His  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  ideal.  It  was  constant  struggle  against  great  odds. 
In  addition  to  the  tremendous  responsibilities  attached  to  such 
a  venturesome  undertaking,  often  called  "the  dream  of  Dr. 
Krauskopf,"  he  at  the  same  time  had  to  convince  skeptics, 
win  over  converts,  and  secure  the  requisite  funds  for  land  and 
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equipment  with  which  to  carry  on  his  experiment.  Many  to 
whom  he  applied  for  support  tried  to  dissuade  him.  They  said, 
"The  plan  is  impracticable,  it  can't  be  done."  As  the  School 
had  social  and  educational  merits,  it  continued,  expanded,  and 
eventually  won  over  as  staunch  supporters  many  who  had 
predicted  failure. 

Credit  for  achievement  is  due  also  to  his  associates,  those 
who  worked  with  him  upstream  against  the  many  difficulties. 
Today,  a  great  school  has  been  established  due  to  the  strong 
foundation  laid.  I  am  confident  that  the  younger  men  on  our 
present  Board  and  others  to  follow,  will  be  inspired  to  "carry 
on" — to  build  a  still  larger  institution  by  the  example  of 
courage  and  accomplishment  of  the  pioneers — that  this  school, 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  survive,  may  point  the  way  for  more 
and  larger  institutions  to  follow. 

An  interesting  bit  of  pre-Farm  School  history  came  to  me 
recently,  thru  meeting  Mrs.  Emma  Tuck  Wolf,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Tuck  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Wolf  told 
me  her  father,  always  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Jewish  immigrants,  often  discussed  this  social  problem  with 
Dr.  Krauskopf,  his  intimate  friend.  Mr.  Tuck's  oft-repeated 
"make  farmers  of  them"  took  root  in  Dr.  Krauskopf's  mind, 
finally  leading  to  a  trip  abroad  to  investigate  the  Jewish  Farm 
School  in  Russia  and  the  founding  of  the  present  school.  Mr. 
Tuck  passed  away  in  1894,  therefore,  did  not  see  his  cherished 
ideal  brought  to  its  successful  issue. 

Immediately  upon  Dr.  Krauskopf's  return  to  America,  he 
called  upon  the  Tuck  children  saying,  "You  know  how  close 
the  idea  of  training  Jews  to  become  farmers  lay  to  your 
father's  heart.  How  would  you  like  to  be  the  first  to  contribute 
to  a  fund,  the  nucleus  to  get  the  plan  started?"  Mrs.  Wolf, 
with  her  brother  Samuel  L.  Tuck,  and  sister,  Louise,  later  the 
wife  of  Morton  Hirsh,  always  a  supporter  of  the  School,  gave 
the  initial  $1,000  subscription.  A  tablet  in  memory  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tuck  was  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  School's  Chapel. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Founder 

Obviously,  a  man  of  Dr.  Krauskopf's  constructive  activities 
was  nationally  known.  Nevertheless,  those  of  this  generation 
may  be  less  familiar  with  his  interesting  history.  Therefore,  a 
biographical  sketch  may  be  fitting  in  this  study. 

He  was  born  January  21,  1858,  in  Ostrowo,  Posen,  then  a 
part  of  Prussia.  His  father  was  a  lumber  dealer. 

Young  Joseph  spent  much  time  with  him  in  their  native 
forests.  This  developed  in  him  a  love  of  nature,  which  became 
an  outstanding  characteristic.  Thru  this  open-air  life,  he  also 
stored  up  great  mental  energy  and  physical  endurance,  which 
were  proverbial,  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  work  so  hard, 
to  create  so  much,  and  to  achieve  so  greatly. 

From  his  mother,  a  devout  orthodox  Jewess,  he  inherited  a 
piety,  a  reverence,  and  a  love  for  study  and  diligence  which, 
likewise,  were  characteristic  of  the  man. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  followed  an  older  brother  to  the 
United  States,  and  secured  employment  with  a  tea  merchant 
in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  His  days  there  were  drab  and 
often  irksome,  yet  an  eagerness  to  do  things  sustained  his 
ambitions. 

A  Mrs.  M.  B.  Slade,  of  Fall  River,  a  woman  not  of  his 
faith  became  interested  in  him.  Learning  of  his  desire  to  be- 
come a  Rabbi,  and  having  heard  of  the  proposed  founding  of 
the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  she  suggested  to 
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young  Krauskopf  the  possibility  of  his  entering.  He  enthusi- 
astically agreed  with  the  idea,  and  this  good  woman  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  matriculate  there,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise.  Young  Krauskopf  became  an  outstand- 
ing student,  and  in  1883,  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
ordained  a  Rabbi  in  the  first  class  of  students  to  be  graduated 
from  the  Hebrew  Union  College. 

As  the  head  of  a  large  congregation  in  Kansas  City,  he  soon 
achieved  a  reputation,  not  only  because  of  the  originality  of  his 
lectures,  but  for  his  civic  and  communal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  that  growing  city.  Krauskopf  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  first, 
notwithstanding  active  opposition,  to  inaugurate  Sunday  serv- 
ices for  Jewish  people. 

In  1887,  the  Faculty  of  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  That  same  year  he  was 
called  to  the  pulpit  of  Congregation  Keneseth  Israel  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  soon  built  up  as  the  largest  congregation  in 
America.  His  Sunday  services  at  once  became  popular.  The 
Temple  was  always  crowded  with  earnest  listeners,  Jews  and 
non-Jews.  He  remained  as  the  leader  of  this  congregation  until 
his  death,  June  12,  1923. 

Dr.  Krauskopf  was  a  pioneer  in  many  religious  and  civic 
movements.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  and  founders  of  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  and  his  time  and  ability 
given  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  started  it  on  its  career 
of  usefulness.  In  the  larger  community,  he  organized  the  Per- 
sonal Interest  Society  in  1892,  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
social  service  agencies.  In  1893,  he  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Model  Dwelling  Association,  in  an  effort  to 
rid  the  city  of  its  slums.  He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals.  In  1894,  he  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  Model  Kitchen  for  the  poor  of  the  city. 
In  1898,  during  America's  war  with  Spain,  he  was  appointed 
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Special  Field  Commissioner  of  the  National  Relief  Commis- 
sion. In  1900,  he  was  designated  special  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  general  conditions  of 
agriculture  in  Europe.  In  1901  he  organized  the  Board  of 
Jewish  Ministers  of  Philadelphia.  In  1903  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  his  College  decided  to  raise  $500,000,  as  an  Isaac 
M.  Wise  Memorial  Fund,  and  appointed  him  Director  General 
of  the  Fund.  That  same  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  In  1917,  during  the 
World  War,  he  was  appointed  by  Herbert  Hoover  organizer 
and  Director  of  Food  Conservation  Propaganda  among  the 
Jews  of  the  United  States. 

One  might  continue  indefinitely  to  enumerate  the  various 
activities  which  occupied  his  interest  and  time.  He  was  in 
constant  demand  as  a  lecturer  before  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
bodies,  always  giving  himself  freely  in  every  endeavor  to  bring 
the  Jew  forward  as  a  valued  member  of  the  community  and 
to  bring  light  and  inspiration  to  his  people. 

Even  a  superficial  consideration  of  the  outstanding  events 
of  his  life  reveals  the  fact  that  in  him  Jewry  had  a  son,  who 
was  a  daring  dreamer,  a  clear  thinker,  gifted  with  the  art  of 
imparting  thoughts  simply,  directly  and  understandingly. 

The  public  knew  Dr.  Krauskopf  as  the  courageous  preacher, 
the  community  worker,  the  organizer,  the  executive,  the 
leader.  They  saw  the  success  he  attained  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. He  had  a  dream  of  almost  Messianic  proportions,  and 
he  had  faith  in  its  readability.  He  knew  that  life  could  be 
sweeter,  fuller  and  better,  if  one  had  the  earnest  will  to  make 
it  so. 

The  story  of  his  trip  to  Russia,  and  the  founding  of  The 
National  Farm  School  which  followed  has  already  been  told. 

From  the  day  of  its  foundation  to  his  death,  Dr.  Krauskopf 
was  the  School's  President,  even  though  many  times  he  asked 
to  be  relieved  of  that  burden.  To  it,  he  gave  a  maximum  of 
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thought  and  energy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  growth, 
present  prosperity  and  usefulness  are  due  to  his  dynamic 
strength  and  farseeing  vision. 

His  co-workers,  the  Trustees  of  the  School,  appreciated  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  calling  him  friend.  The  enlargement  of 
scope  and  continual  growth  of  his  creation,  give  concrete  ex- 
pression to  their  loyalty,  respect  and  admiration  for  Joseph 
Krauskopf  the  Founder,  preacher,  leader  and  teacher. 


CHAPTER  III 

Early  History — Formative  Period 

I  shall  divide  the  history  of  the  School  into  four  phases,  or 
periods,  in  their  order — Formative,  Developmental,  Expansive 
and  Progressive. 

The  first  period,  the  most  difficult,  was  under  the  head- 
mastership  of  Dr.  John  Hosea  Washburn.  Dr.  Krauskopf,  the 
Moses,  who  time  and  again  led  his  followers  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  demoralizing  defeat,  was  for  25  years  the  inspira- 
tional President.  When  I  look  over  his  early  reports  and  vis- 
ualize thru  the  eyes  of  present  charter  members  and  earlier 
graduates  the  tremendous  burdens  he  assumed,  I  am  amazed 
at  the  man's  courage,  energy  and  perseverance,  and  we  should 
quickly  brush  aside  any  criticisms  relating  to  unavoidable 
mistakes  of  the  pioneer  days,  some  of  which  I  shall  point  out 
later.  It  would  be  both  unfair  and  unreasonable  for  anyone  to 
expect  perfection  at  the  beginning  of  his  uncharted  enterprise. 
The  obvious  question  is,  could  others  have  done  so  well? 

On  April  10,  1896,  The  National  Farm  School  was  incor- 
porated. Mrs.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  wife  of  the  Founder,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  School,  gives  me  in  detail  some  of  the  School's 
early  history. 

The  Doctor  looked  at  many  farms  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  a  beautiful  place,  located  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  line  to  New  York.  While  desirable,  it  was  too  expen- 
sive. His  second  choice  was  the  Watson  Farm  of  122  acres, 
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situated  within  a  mile  of  Doylestown,  on  the  Reading  Railroad, 
26  miles  from  Philadelphia,  60  miles  from  New  York  City. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  raise  $6,500  by  lecturing,  added  to 
$3,500  he  had  laid  aside  from  clerical  fees,  he  bought  this  farm. 

The  buildings  then  on  the  farm  were  the  homestead,  at 
present  occupied  by  one  of  our  faculty  members,  a  nearby 
spring  house,  remodeled  for  the  first  dairy,  and  a  barn.  From 
the  proceeds  of  a  second  lecture  tour,  and  $1,000  given  him 
by  one  of  the  Guggenheims,  and  a  few  others,  he  raised  the 
second  $10,000,  with  which  Pioneer  Hall  was  erected.  Mr. 
Maurice  Feustman  was  the  Architect.  It  was  not  "Pioneer 
Hall"  then,  but  the  whole  school.  It  contained  the  classrooms, 
library,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  gymnasium,  dormi- 
tories, reception  room,  office  and  quarters  for  the  Dean.  It 
was  dedicated  Sunday,  June  20,  1897.  The  farm  with  build- 
ings, furniture  and  farm  equipment,  representing  a  cost  of 
$30,000  was  the  property,  and  stood  in  the  name  of  The 
National  Farm  School,  free  of  all  encumbrances. 

Now  he  had  the  framework,  but  neither  boys  nor  the  where- 
withal to  educate  and  care  for  them.  Close  associates,  Samuel 
D.  Lit,  Ralph  Blum,  Herman  Jonas,  Moses  Lichten  and  other 
representative  Jews  of  Philadelphia,  joined  him  in  personal 
solicitation  to  raise  working  capital. 

The  summer  months  following  the  dedication  were  used 
to  gather  students  and  faculty.  Lack  of  encouragement  and 
funds  greatly  hampered  the  work.  In  September,  the  first  class 
of  boys  was  enrolled.  The  Doctor  visited  the  School  three 
times  each  week, — twice  to  teach  and  once  for  religious  serv- 
ices. One  can  readily  imagine  the  amount  of  work  this  en- 
tailed, in  addition  to  building  up,  at  the  same  time,  the  largest 
Jewish  congregation  in  the  country. 

During  the  formative  period  the  system  of  education,  stu- 
dent selection  and  discipline  was  haphazard  and  unorganized. 
Thru  incompetence  and  inexperience,  the  School  was  almost 
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wrecked  that  first  year.  It  became  unpopular  among  the 
townsfolk  in  Doylestown,  a  condition  since  overcome.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  the  services  of  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Faville  as 
Dean  were  secured  and  the  School  was  better  organized.  After 
two  years,  Mr.  Faville  went  West  to  accept  the  editorship  of 
an  agricultural  paper,  and  John  Hosea  Washburn,  Ph.D.,  took 
charge  under  the  title  of  Director. 

The  early  history  of  the  school  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  name  of  Hetty  Abraham,  who  served  as  matron 
for  over  ten  years.  No  matter  what  ailed  the  boys,  this  moth- 
erly woman  prescribed  a  dose  of  calomel.  I  personally  worked 
with  and  esteemed  her.  She  was  a  woman  of  refinement  and 
culture,  closely  related  to  Sir  Moses  Ezekiel,  the  renowned 
sculptor. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Fancourt,  formerly  of  Kew  Gardens,  England, 
one  of  the  best  horticulturists  in  Pennsylvania,  was  also  help- 
ful. He  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  horticultural  de- 
partment. 

At  the  beginning  Dr.  Krauskopf  desired  to  make  the  School 
co-educational,  and  never  really  abandoned  the  idea.  If  the 
Erlanger  campaign  for  funds,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later,  had 
been  successful,  we  would  have  carried  out  the  original  plan 
to  train  girls  for  the  farm.  In  fact  at  that  time  I  was  making 
a  comprehensive  study  of  co-educational  institutions  and  their 
methods  of  operation.  Personally,  I  am  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  girls  as  much  as  that  of  boys.  Twenty  years  of  service 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Moore  Institute  and  School  of  De- 
sign for  Women  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
advantages  of  vocational  education  for  girls, — and  they  are 
many.  We  still  hope  to  have  a  girls'  department  some  day,  if 
sufficient  funds  are  available  when  we  shall  give  courses  in 
agricultural  vocations  suitable  to  women. 

The  first  class  of  ten  pupils  came  to  the  new  school,  in  the 
fall  of  1897,  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  studied 
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and  lived  in  this  initial  "main  building"  afterwards  renamed 
"Pioneer  Hall."  All  did  not  stay,  but  those  who  did  were 
happy,  healthy  and  content.  Education,  housing,  food  and 
clothing  were  furnished  free  of  charge. 

Dr.  Krauskopf,  a  headmaster,  matron  and  three  instructors 
constituted  the  first  faculty.  Support  to  carry  on  came  mainly 
from  Jewish  subscriptions,  mostly  in  small  sums,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  To  date  the  School  has  not  been  endowed. 

After  completing  a  course  of  four  years  of  twelve  full 
months,  students  at  graduation  received  a  diploma  qualifying 
them  as  trained  farmers  or  as  dairy,  poultry,  horticulture  or 
landscape  specialists.  Occasionally,  some  graduates  worked 
their  way  thru  an  agricultural  college  to  major  as  veterina- 
rians, teachers  or  research  workers. 

This  new  and  experimental  enterprise,  when  launched  in 
1897,  was  handicapped  by  both  lack  of  money  and  experience. 
Therefore,  many  discouraging  problems  had  to  be  met  and 
overcome, — they  muddled  thru.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
School,  the  system  was  lax.  No  records  were  kept  in  relation 
to  vacation  periods,  follow-ups  or  regularity  in  classroom 
work.  The  selection  of  students  was  faulty.  Some  overstayed 
their  vacation  periods  one  and  two  weeks  and  sometimes 
longer.  Today,  if  a  student  is  only  one  hour  late,  he  must 
report  to  the  Disciplinary  Committee. 

Dr.  Krauskopf  had  the  personality  and  faculty  for  making 
thousands  of  friends,  who  still  contribute.  During  the  pres- 
ent stressful  times,  some  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  their 
support  always  with  apologies,  indicating  respect  for  Dr. 
Krauskopf,  and  a  continued  interest  in  the  School. 

Due  recognition  is  to  be  accorded  to  those  responsible  for 
the  vigorous,  yet  arduous  growth  of  the  School  during  its 
formative  years — the  awakening  from  an  embryonic  stage. 
Did  space  allow,  it  would  be  interesting,  if  not  quite  so  profit- 
able, to  expatiate  the  crucial  tests  and  often  unfair  criticisms 
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the  pioneers  were  compelled  to  overcome.  This,  we  do  know — 
from  a  small  beginning,  the  present  institution  stands  as  a 
credit  to  those  who  dared! 

The  trials  and  successes  of  the  School's  earlier  period  that 
will  be  recorded  are  not  all  recounted  from  personal  observa- 
tion; they  are  gleaned  during  past  years  from  Directors  who 
served  before  me,  from  students  graduated  prior  to  1912,  and 
from  school  records. 

On  his  return  from  Russia,  Dr.  Krauskopf  honored  me  with 
an  invitation  to  become  one  of  the  Charter  members  of  his 
new  venture — The  National  Farm  School.  This,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  decline.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  could  not,  at  that 
time,  see  eye  to  eye  with  my  friend  regarding  the  real  need  for 
his  philanthropic  endeavor.  Like  others,  I  thought  the  land 
grant  colleges,  one  in  every  State,  could  amply  provide  for 
those  who  desired  to  become  agriculturists;  that  the  same 
money  expended  would  be  sufficient  to  send  a  boy  thru  college, 
including  his  keep.  Afterwards  I  learned  my  error  was  due  to  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  many  angles  that  actuated  Dr. 
Krauskopf  in  his  praiseworthy  objective.  This  I  shall  discuss 
again.  Ten  years  later,  having  retired  from  commercial  life,  I 
accepted  the  responsibilities  of  trusteeship.  My  work  began 
immediately.  I  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee and  Chairman  of  the  Farms. 

Many  years  of  training  as  an  interior  decorator  may  have 
qualified  me  as  a  builder,  and  I  add,  parenthetically,  that  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  I  was  privileged  to  help  plan  every 
building  now  on  the  campus.  To  create  is  always  a  joy.  But 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Farms — that  was  entirely  out  of  my 
line.  Nature  created  animals  and  plants  perfect — they  need 
little  decorative  embellishment  by  man.  I  may  have  had  sense 
enough  to  distinguish  an  onion  from  a  watermelon,  but  could 
not  tell  a  Jersey  cow  from  a  Guernsey  or  Holstein.  Time  is  a 
great  teacher,  and  while  the  Dean,  I  know,  may  still  inwardly 
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chuckle  at  some  of  my  bucolic  errors,  nevertheless,  I  know 
more  about  agriculture  today  than  I  did  a  generation  ago. 

However,  far  above  the  pleasure  one  derives  from  creating 
buildings,  observing  how  and  why  things  grow,  a  much  greater 
satisfaction  can  be  achieved  by  helping  deserving  boys  on  their 
way  to  successful  careers.  I  know  of  no  better  investment  of 
time  or  money  than  just  that.  Every  time  I  go  to  the  School, 
which  is  often,  the  thrill  I  get  from  seeing  these  ruddy  huskies, 
happy  in  classroom  or  in  the  fields,  more  than  repays  me  for 
my  limited  efforts  in  helping  to  administer  the  School.  But  it 
does  not  stop  there.  To  meet  the  successful  members  of  the 
Alumni,  even  tho  all  are  not  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  have  them  volunteer  their  appreciation  for  what  their 
School  has  done  for  them,  is  all  sufficient.  I  have  but  one  re- 
gret, which  is  that  because  of  lack  of  funds  we  are  compelled 
to  turn  away  so  many  fine  boys  who  should  have  their  chance. 

Dr.  Washburn,  a  New  Englander,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  where  he  also  took  post- 
graduate work  and  subsequently  served  as  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try at  Storrs  Agricultural  School  in  Connecticut.  In  1899,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen,  Ger- 
many, in  chemistry,  physics  and  agriculture.  Dr.  Washburn 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Krauskopf,  who  instilled  in  him 
a  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Farm  School,  and  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  caused  its  establishment. 

I  personally  knew  and  liked  Dr.  Washburn.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant scholar  and  teacher,  rugged,  dynamic,  sincere.  His  heart 
was  in  the  right  place.  He  not  only  accomplished  big  things, 
but  the  students  admired  him  as  a  man.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  unusual  individuals  I  have  ever  met;  certainly  one  of 
the  most  practical.  He  did  his  best  with  the  meager  facilities 
at  his  command.  He  carried  on  during  the  most  trying  times 
of  the  Institution — the  Formative  Period. 

In  looking  over  the  early  records  of  the  School,  I  was  greatly 
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impressed  with  one  of  Dr.  Washburn's  messages  to  the  gradu- 
ating class.  He  said  in  part: — "Here  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  an  education.  You  are  away  from  all  the  distractions 
of  the  city  and  town,  and  are  in  contact  with  mother  nature. 
About  you,  there  are  objects  which  carry  with  them  the  great- 
est secrets.  When  these  are  disclosed,  they  open  up  such  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  fraught  with  so  much  pleasure  that  I  have 
often  wondered  why  we  want  to  live  within  the  narrow  com- 
passes of  our  city  homes. 

"Learn  the  nature  of  the  soil  you  are  being  taught  to  till. 
What  is  it?  Of  what  is  it  composed?  What  is  the  nature  of 
its  components?  This  will  bring  you  in  contact  with  the  science 
of  chemistry.  That  science  will  help  you  to  discover  the  com- 
position of  all  materials.  It  is  the  science  that  will  make  clear 
to  you  the  composition  of  the  air  you  breathe,  the  food  you 
eat,  the  water  you  drink,  the  clothes  you  wear.  A  knowledge 
of  that  science  will  help  you  to  determine  what  things  will 
grow  on  a  particular  piece  of  soil,  what  the  plant  life  about  you, 
the  potatoes,  the  beans,  the  corn,  the  wheat,  the  rye,  the  oats, 
these  fruit  trees  and  these  shade  trees,  take  up  from  that  soil; 
and  by  means  of  that  science  you  are  going  to  learn  what  to 
put  back  into  the  soil  to  restore  it  to  its  original  power." 

Dr.  Washburn,  well  advanced  in  years,  died  on  his  farm 
near  Doylestown,  August  3,  1932.  Some  of  the  old  graduates, 
his  boys,  gathered  at  the  School  shortly  afterwards  to  erect 
and  dedicate  a  beautiful  sun-dial  in  his  memory.  Tributes  were 
paid  by  James  Work  and  Isaac  Stern,  both  graduates  and 
trustees  and  by  me. 

The  difficulties  and  achievements  during  this  period  were  so 
great,  that  a  book  of  many  pages  could  tell  but  half  the  story. 
As,  however,  my  activities  in  connection  with  the  School  began 
during  the  last  three  years  of  this  period,  I  prefer  to  confine 
my  story  to  the  later  history  of  the  School,  with  which  I  am 
personally  familiar,  thru  actual  participation.  For  that  reason, 
I  have  given  but  a  general  outline  of  the  Formative  Period. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Recollections  of  Early  Graduates 

Thirty-seven  years  is  a  long  span  and  the  reactions  of  Joseph 
Golden,  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  1897,  who  recently 
visited  the  School,  for  the  first  time  since  his  graduation,  may 
be  interesting: — "I  was  amazed  and  impressed  by  the  vast 
improvements,"  he  said.  "I  could  not  help  note  the  tremen- 
dous growth  in  the  number  of  students,  faculty  and  staff.  I 
saw  great  developments  in  buildings,  service  and  campus,  in 
comparison  to  those  of  the  School's  beginning  thirty-seven 
years  ago.  Curriculum,  classrooms  and  acreage  were  so  en- 
larged, it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  was  the  same  National 
Farm  School  of  my  day,  when  the  student  body  numbered 
seven  and  the  buildings  but  two." 

In  the  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  School,  I  consulted 
among  others  some  of  the  earlier  graduates. 

The  recollections  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Taubenhaus,  graduate  of  the 
Class  of  1903,  now  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Plant  Pathology 
and  Physiology  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
will,  I  believe,  form  an  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  the 
School.  He  says,  "There  are  no  fonder  memories  which  I 
personally  carry  with  me  than  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Washburn  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  those  early  days. 
Keen  in  humor,  frank,  impetuous,  a  typical  Yankee,  he  loved 
the  boys,  but  unfortunately,  many  of  the  students  failed  to 
understand  or  to  come  close  to  him. 

22 
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"As  to  faculty,  they  were  then  few  in  number,  but  all  were 
of  splendid  caliber.  The  man  who  has  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  me  was  Professor  Gage,  a  short,  stubby  little 
man,  one  who  really  tried  to  understand  the  Jewish  boys  and 
endeavored  to  teach  them  something  that  would  help  them 
afterwards  in  daily  life. 

"Another  capable  man  was  Professor  Madison.  Of  course, 
no  one  in  those  days  could  forget  the  grand  old  man,  Bishop, 
nor  that  practical  Yankee,  philosopher,  and  foreman  Hoops. 
It  really  mattered  little  what  any  of  these  men  taught  from 
books,  but  they  were  true  character  builders." 

"Life  in  those  early  days  was  all  'Pioneer  Hall.'  Fortunately 
for  us,  it  all  came  at  a  stage  when  we  were  too  young  to  sense 
danger,  and  to  most  of  us  struggle,  privation,  and  want  were 
natural,  but  best  of  all,  these  were  days  of  enthusiasm,  ambi- 
tion, and  dreams.  A  day  of  hard  work  in  the  field  or  in  the 
classroom  was  merely  part  of  a  great  game. 

"In  the  main,  the  machine  ran  very  smoothly  so  long  as  we 
were  given  our  three  square  meals  a  day  with  plenty  of  the 
'Old  Reliable,'  'OR,'  the  students'  nickname  for  molasses. 
There  were,  of  course,  days  of  discouragement,  of  violent  dis- 
cussions, disagreements,  but  these  were  always  quickly  dis- 
pelled by  the  timely  and  appropriate  humor  of  Dr.  Wash- 
burn. 

"Dr.  Krauskopf's  influence  was  always  profound,  and  his 
Sunday  visits  were  looked  forward  to  by  most  of  the  boys, 
even  though  his  sermons  were  at  times  too  deep  for  most  of 
us.  Theoretically,  Sunday  was  a  day  of  communion,  a  day  in 
which  we  could  open  our  hearts  to  him.  On  occasions  we  were 
seized  with  a  passion  for  debates,  and  the  subjects  varied  from 
choosing  a  wife  to  discussing  isms  of  all  kinds,  and  finally 
winding  up  in  the  regularly  timed  pilgrimages  to  the  orchards, 
to  the  kitchen  pantry,  or  to  the  creamery. 

"There  was  a  keen  sense  of  solidarity  among  the  boys  and 
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a  strong  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  school.  Now  and  then,  life 
would  appear  monotonous  and  humdrum,  but  Dr.  Washburn 
with  his  'sixth  sense'  would  invariably  discern  these  black 
clouds  on  our  faces,  and  he  would  quickly  dispel  them  by  droll 
stories  about  himself,  the  faculty,  Dr.  Krauskopf,  or  even  his 
own  family. 

"When  my  time  came  to  graduate  and  leave  school,  it  was  a 
day  of  sadness.  To  me,  the  Farm  School  had  become  a  real  home, 
a  refuge  and  shelter.  I  felt  that  as  long  as  I  was  at  Farm 
School,  I  was  under  safe  wings  of  protection.  The  future  ap- 
peared dark  and  cold  and  uncertain,  but  my  determination 
was  to  continue  further  my  work  at  college.  Immediately  after 
graduation,  I  secured  work  on  a  farm  and  I  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  show  to  the  world  what  a  good  farmer  I  was.  To  my 
great  consternation,  I  spent  the  entire  summer  in  clearing  land 
and  hauling  off  tons  of  stones.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
work  hard,  since  I  had  to  earn  some  money  to  enter  college 
that  fall. 

"My  career  in  college  was  not  different  from  the  average 
American  boy  who  works  his  way.  These  were,  however,  days 
when  the  poor  boys  who  worked  their  way  through  college, 
were  looked  down  upon  with  contempt,  and  hence  were  left  to 
their  own  resources  for  diversion. 

"Now  and  then  work  was  not  remunerative  enough  to  pay 
all  college  expenses.  Dr.  Washburn  even  then,  would  prove 
himself  a  friend  in  need,  and  it  was  always  gratefully  repaid. 
His  letters  were  always  full  of  encouragement  and  they  meant 
a  great  deal  to  me  in  those  rather  difficult  and  trying  days. 
From  him  I  learned  that  no  matter  how  menial  work  may  be, 
it  was  always  glorifying.  With  such  an  attitude,  I  was  never 
without  work,  and  hence  always  made  warm  friends. 

"My  present  success,  if  you  can  call  it  such,  does  not  de- 
serve any  particular  mention.  I  feel  that  any  man  can  attain 
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reasonable  success,  if  he  really  loves  his  work  and  tries  to 
give  to  the  world  more  than  the  world  gives  him.  Too  many- 
young  men  when  they  leave  school  or  college  believe  that  the 
world  owes  them  a  living.  To  such  men,  the  world  simply 
refuses  to  act  magnanimously. 

"As  to  the  present  need  of  The  National  Farm  School,  I 
cannot  say  too  much.  Our  Alma  Mater  deserves  the  very  best, 
but  above  all,  funds  to  carry  on  the  splendid  work.  It  needs 
permanent  endowments  to  enable  it  to  continue  its  steady 
growth,  and  extend  its  benefits  to  greater  numbers  of  boys. 

"Furthermore,  is  it  still  a  pipe  dream  to  hope  for  the  intro- 
duction of  co-education?  Why  not?  If  the  graduates  are  to  go 
back  to  the  land  for  their  livelihood,  they  need  mates  who  are 
similarly  minded.  It  is  expecting  too  much  for  a  young  man 
to  stay  on  the  farm,  if  he  marries  a  city  girl. 

"Sooner  or  later  this  matter  is  bound  to  come  to  the  front 
and  I  trust  that  if  it  is  put  up  to  a  vote  of  the  alumni,  they 
will  measure  up  to  the  occasion  and  be  broadminded  enough  to 
vote  for  it.  Traditions  have  held  down  too  many  schools,  and 
alumni  may  easily  become  a  drawback  rather  than  an  asset. 

"But  what  about  funds?  I  am  enough  of  an  optimist  to 
believe  they  will  be  forthcoming.  Give  us  presidents  like 
Krauskopf  and  Allman,  directors  like  Washburn,  Ostrolenk 
and  Goodling,  and  the  work  of  the  school  will  always  be  on 
safe  footing. 

"As  to  the  future  of  the  school,  no  one  can  predict.  The 
same  might  be  asked  as  to  the  future  of  all  our  other  institu- 
tions of  learning.  It  is  all  bound  up  and  interwoven  with 
economics  and  politics.  However,  human  progress  is  something 
that  neither  depressions,  nor  political  groups,  nor  individual 
dictators  can  hold  back  for  any  length  of  time.  Human  prog- 
ress is  bound  to  go  forward  and  as  long  as  that  will  continue, 
our  institutions  of  learning  will  continue  to  remain  the  back- 
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bone  and  foundation  of  that  progress,  and  naturally  Farm 
School  which  has  already  given  such  a  wonderful  account  of 
itself  will  continue  in  its  steady  forward  march." 

The  career  of  Isaac  Stern,  one  of  many  successful  Farm 
School  boys,  is  remarkable. 

"Booker,"  we  like  to  call  him  by  his  school  nickname,  the 
son  of  a  New  York  Rabbi,  entered  in  1904,  at  the  early  age 
of  14.  After  graduating,  he  did  not  become  a  great  cattle  king 
of  the  Far  West,  but  one  of  Brooklyn's  prominent  manufac- 
turing engineers;  a  credit  to  himself  and  the  School  he  loves. 
The  most  popular  graduate  of  the  School,  he  was  for  many 
years  President  of  the  National  Alumni  Association.  Now  an 
active  trustee,  he  comes  from  New  York  after  office  hours,  to 
attend  our  Board  meetings,  where  his  counsel  is  always  valu- 
able. In  addition  to  his  many  services,  he  contributes  liberally 
of  money,  tools  and  valuable  machinery.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
call  this  modest  man  friend. 

Booker  and  I  often  reminisce  regarding  his  early  experiences 
at  the  School.  As  they  antedate  mine,  some  of  his  recollections 
may  help  to  picture  the  formative  days  of  the  Institution. 

Asked  how  he  could  enter  at  the  age  of  14,  he  told  me  that 
Dr.  Krauskopf,  in  his  desire  to  secure  students,  sought  the 
assistance  of  his  Rabbinical  friends  for  boys.  Young  Booker's 
mother  had  passed  away  and  his  father  was  burdened  with  the 
care  of  three  motherless  children.  Booker,  who  was  in  the  last 
grade  of  grammar  school,  was  taken  out,  and  sent  forthwith  to 
Farm  School.  He  was  the  90th  pupil  to  enter  the  School.  The 
total  population  at  that  time  was  about  30.  They  all  lived  in 
the  main  building.  He  remembers  the  first  night  he  arrived.  His 
plate  was  piled  with  meat  and  vegetables.  He  did  not  get  very 
far  with  it,  but  went  to  the  dormitory  and  cried  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.  If  one  did  not  like  the  food,  there  was  always  "OR" 
to  be  had.  I  mention  this,  because  many  of  the  earlier  gradu- 
ates speak  of  "OR." 
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He  remembers  Howard  Young,  a  most  competent  farmer, 
who  was  quite  a  taskmaster;  also  Harmon  Kraft,  who  is  still 
at  the  School.  Men  like  Young  and  Kraft,  though  not  college 
men,  are  in  my  opinion  excellent  teachers  of  practical  farming. 

He  said  that  at  one  time  the  boys  objected  to  oilcloth  table 
covering  then  in  use,  so  they  took  them  all  to  the  greenhouse 
furnace  and  burned  them,  thereby  putting  out  the  greenhouse 
fire  and  spoiling  a  lot  of  flowers,  which  almost  brought  on  a 
strike.  Booker  was  undecided  which  side  to  join,  so  he  wired 
his  father,  who  came  on  to  the  School  and  settled  this  embryo 
strike. 

Booker,  like  all  early  graduates,  speaks  lovingly  of  Dr. 
Washburn.  Booker  tells  me  that  today  he  makes  use  of  some 
of  the  things  taught  him  by  Washburn. 

He  appreciated  the  sermons  delivered  by  Dr.  Krauskopf. 
Dr.  Isaac  Landman,  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Krauskopf,  at  times 
also  delivered  sermons  to  the  students. 

He  likes  to  tell  of  the  good  times  they  had  during  the 
summer  when  Camp  Arden  was  in  existence.  I  shall  speak  of 
this  camp  later. 

He  tells  me  of  the  wife  of  Professor  Bishop  who  taught  him 
how  to  scrub  floors.  When  he  told  her  he  did  not  come  to  the 
Farm  School  to  learn  how  to  scrub,  she  said  that  many  a 
farmer  had  to  scrub  floors,  and  do  other  things  besides. 

In  his  day  students  had  to  do  cleaning,  prepare  kitchen 
vegetables  and  often  help  to  instruct;  whereas  today  they  live 
in  comparative  luxury.  Professor  Bishop  was  in  charge  of  all 
agricultural  departments  while  a  senior  ran  the  dairy.  Today  a 
faculty  member,  with  assistant  instructors,  supervises  each 
separate  department. 

During  Booker's  time,  they  had  quite  a  strong  football  team, 
which  played  other  good  teams  like  Bordentown  Military 
Academy,  Central  Manual  High  School,  Philadelphia  North- 
east High  School  and  German  town  Academy.  They  won  games, 
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too.  They  had  no  uniforms  and  used  any  old  shoes  with  im- 
provised cleats. 

In  his  time  they  formed  a  Literary  Society,  which  had  inter- 
esting discussions,  both  on  books  and  general  topics.  They 
had  other  clubs  that  never  amounted  to  much.  Some  of  the 
boys  were  allowed  to  have  private  poultry  plants ;  others  raised 
pigs,  in  order  to  help  the  Athletic  Association.  This  went  along 
without  objection  until  the  returns  looked  too  big,  compared 
to  what  the  School  was  doing,  the  inference  being,  that  some 
of  the  School's  chickens  inadvertently  went  out  of  bounds. 

Booker  thought  little  of  the  classes  then.  There  were  prac- 
tically no  examinations,  and  those  given  did  not  mean  much. 
Nevertheless,  in  these  early  days  of  the  School,  they  taught 
practical  agriculture,  manliness,  good  character  and  made 
forthright  citizens  like  Isaac  Stern  and  others. 

Visit  the  Alumni  reunions  some  summer  and  listen  to  the 
admiration  these  early  graduates  have  for  their  Alma  Mater. 
I  make  it  a  point  never  to  miss  these  three-day  National 
Alumni  gatherings. 

CAMP  ARDEN — One  of  the  most  pleasant  memories  of 
many  of  the  Farm  School  faculty  and  students  is  Camp  Ar- 
den.  Originally  this  was  organized  by  Dr.  Krauskopf  as  a 
gathering  place  for  some  of  his  friends  and  their  families.  Here 
at  nominal  expense  they  spent  many  happy  weeks  in  the 
summer. 

The  camp  was  crude  in  its  physical  organization.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  few  wooden  bunks,  a  large  shack,  tents  and  a  large 
covered  dining  hall  and  kitchen.  But  the  kindly  spirit  that 
emanated  from  the  little  camp  was  far  reaching. 

Gradually  the  group  widened  and  came  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  fine  woman,  Mrs.  Max  Oppenheimer,  known  to  her 
large  family  of  adopted  children  as  Mother  "O."  Young  people 
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came  from  north  and  south  to  share  in  the  carefree  and  har- 
monious atmosphere  of  Camp  Arden. 

On  the  school  grounds,  yet  at  quite  some  distance  from  the 
school  buildings,  the  campers  conflicted  in  no  way  with  the 
daily  routine  of  the  school.  What  many  remember  and  still 
speak  of  most  happily  were  the  gay  evenings  when  campers, 
faculty  and  students  sat  around  a  large  camp  fire  and  sang, 
told  stories  and  occasionally  had  a  corn  or  a  marshmallow 
roast. 

Usually  there  was  a  spiritual  leader  in  their  midst.  Rabbi 
Isaac  Landman  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these.  When  he 
gave  the  signal  at  ten  o'clock  for  the  students  to  return  to 
their  dormitories  and  campers  to  retire,  there  was  no  hesitancy 
in  obedience. 

Something  in  the  atmosphere  must  have  been  conducive  to 
geniality  and  friendship;  and  in  a  few  cases,  even  love.  For 
it  was  at  Camp  Arden  that  Dr.  Bernhard  Ostrolenk,  later  the 
School's  Director,  met  Miss  Esther  Weinstein  and  subsequently 
married  her.  It  was  there  also  that  Drue  Allman,  teacher  of 
horticulture,  met  his  wife,  Miss  Blanche  Oppenheimer. 

Time  passes,  Camp  Arden  is  no  more.  The  encroachment  of 
new  buildings  compelled  its  discontinuance,  but  its  memory 
lingers  on  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  this  camp  on  the 
Farm  School  grounds. 


CHAPTER  V 

An  Instructor  and  His  Experiences 

Early  in  1915  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Krauskopf,  my  son, 
Drue  Nunez  Allman,  a  Princeton-Cornell  man,  accepted  the 
position  of  professor  of  horticulture,  succeeding  Mr.  A.  M. 
Fancourt. 

The  duties  of  the  head  of  that  department  were  much  greater 
than  at  present,  as  several  instructors  have  since  divided  the 
work.  He  inherited  the  following  responsibilities: — The  green- 
houses— the  vegetable  gardens — the  nursery — the  lawns — the 
landscape  department — the  memorial  tree  care — emergency 
repairs  to  buildings — reception  committee  of  one  for  visitors 
and  guests  of  the  School — class  instructor  in  all  horticultural 
subjects,  also  certain  academic  high  school  subjects. 

Drue  Allman,  B.Sc,  M.A.,  was  graduated  in  agriculture 
from  Cornell  and  was  later  appointed  an  assistant  professor 
at  that  University. 

He  was  perhaps  the  first  to  introduce  a  real  school  spirit  at 
The  National  Farm  School.  He  wrote  many  of  their  songs, 
which  are  still  sung,  helped  to  form  glee  and  instrumental 
clubs,  science,  literary  and  dramatic  societies. 

In  those  days  there  was  enough  to  keep  a  young  man  busy 
from  6  in  the  morning  until  past  midnight.  Therefore,  he  had 
not  the  time  to  become  restless  nor  dissatisfied.  He  reorganized 
much  of  the  work  along  departmental  lines,  i.e.,  the  most 
trusted  students  were  made  foremen  of  the  several  sub-divi- 
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sions  and  responsible  to  him  for  the  work  allotted  to  them. 

On  Friday  evenings,  after  Chapel  service,  a  meeting  of 
these  student  foremen  was  held  in  his  study.  Plans  for  the 
coming  week  were  informally  discussed,  complaints  were  heard 
and  adjusted. 

These  extra-curricular  activities  helped  relieve  the  monotony 
of  long  winter  evenings.  Trips  to  Doylestown  became  less 
popular.  There  was  too  much  going  on  at  The  National  Farm 
School.  Despite  the  small  size  of  the  student  body,  consider- 
able amount  of  latent  musical,  literary  and  histrionic  talent 
was  available.  The  comraderie  was  splendid. 

The  old  potting  shed,  attached  to  the  greenhouse,  was  in 
such  a  deplorable  condition,  that  either  a  renovated  building, 
or  a  new  structure,  was  necessary.  At  this  point,  thru  the 
generosity  of  Harry  B.  Hirsh,  Vice  President  of  the  School, 
a  beautiful  show-  and  work-room  was  erected  upon  the  site  of 
the  old  shed.  It  is  today  architecturally  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  Farm  School,  an  inspiration  to  every  serious  young  flori- 
culturist who  enters  its  portals. 

Professor  Allman  found  the  nurseries  in  very  bad  shape.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  removing  old  and  worthless  trees,  and  again 
as  much  time  was  required  to  clean  up.  About  $200.00,  a  large 
appropriation  in  those  early  days,  was  invested  in  young  ever- 
greens and  deciduous  hardy  shrubs.  Our  sales  at  that  time 
were  almost  nil,  because  we  had  nothing  large  enough  to  sell. 
These  very  plants  now  adorning  the  campus  buildings  and 
lawns  are  over  25  feet  in  height.  Therefore,  a  very  profitable 
investment.  Some  of  the  Japanese  Maples,  purchased  as  seed- 
lings for  35c  each,  now  bring  as  high  as  $40.00  per  plant. 

A  new  greenhouse,  very  badly  needed,  was  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  Rose  Krauskopf  by  her  children.  The  students 
did  the  glazing  and  planting  as  well  as  any  experts  could  have 
done. 

Student  project  gardens  were  instituted,  each  student  renting 
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a  small  plot  of  ground  at  50c  for  the  season,  to  be  used  ac- 
cording to  his  heart's  desire  for  all  kinds  of  growing  plants. 
Cash  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  best  gardens.  This  caused 
great  interest,  and  similar  projects  were  inaugurated  in  other 
departments. 

The  war  changed  everything. — "Food  will  win  the  war ! "  The 
project  gardens  were  turned  into  a  truck  patch,  and  they  did 
produce  plenty  of  food.  Three  of  the  faculty  were  called  to 
the  colors.  Those  who  remained  had  a  hectic  time  sharing  the 
extra  burdens  of  instruction  and  supervision,  so  that  this 
young  horticulturist  undertook  the  teaching  of  English,  Alge- 
bra and  History. 

There  were  no  comfortable  quarters  for  either  faculty  or 
students.  Bathrooms  were  almost  unknown.  The  heating  sys- 
tem was  not  as  effective  as  today.  They  had  some  severely  cold 
winters  at  the  Farm  School.  To  break  the  ice  in  the  bedroom 
pitcher  during  the  early  winter  mornings  was  not  unusual. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  no  slack  periods.  Rather,  it  was  a 
question  of  doing  five  or  six  important  jobs  at  one  time — and 
they  got  away  with  it. 

Students,  raw  material  of  all  degrees  of  education,  were  not 
as  carefully  selected  as  at  present.  Nevertheless,  many  were 
good,  wholesome  chaps.  Natural  aptness  and  alertness  ran 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  making  teaching  difficult,  in 
comparison  to  the  School  of  today,  where  almost  90  per  cent 
of  the  students  are  high  school  graduates.  The  depletion  of 
classes,  caused  by  student  resignations,  was  much  heavier  than 
today. 

Requirements  for  admission  now  include  examinations  and 
investigations  sufficiently  stringent  to  exclude  the  unfit.  In 
those  old  days  much  time  was  wasted  on  immature  material. 
However,  some  mighty  fine  men  were  graduated,  who  have 
since  been  a  pride  to  their  Alma  Mater.  Life  was  hard  and 
rugged;   luxuries  were  either  unknown  or  so  little  heard  of, 
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so  as  not  to  be  missed.  When  nine  o'clock  came,  the  boys  were 
ready  for  bed. 

At  that  time  there  were  but  three  buildings  on  the  campus. 
None  of  the  then  small  faculty  had  cars,  so  they  took  their 
relaxation  where  they  could  find  it  at  the  School.  This  was 
some  advantage,  in  that  it  established  a  closer  and  more  per- 
sonal bond  between  them.  They  lived  too  close  to  their  work 
to  become  "institutionalized."  This  same  condition  applies  to 
the  School  today,  even  tho  the  population  is  much  larger. 

Some  of  the  farm  departments  were  exploited  in  order  to 
show  a  larger  cash  income  from  crops.  The  Board  strenuously 
opposed  any  such  policy  on  the  ground  that  the  education 
and  training  of  students  should  always  have  prime  considera- 
tion. 

Professor  Allman  served  the  School  for  over  four  years,  then 
returned  to  the  Cornell  faculty  staff.  He  later  established  his 
own  greenhouses  under  the  name  of  the  Allman  Nurseries  and 
is  still  vitally  interested  in  the  work  of  The  National  Farm 
School.  As  a  trustee,  he  keeps  an  ever  watchful  eye  on  our 
greenhouses  and  nursery  departments  and  has  given  employ- 
ment to  some  of  our  graduates  in  his  commercial  nursery 
ranges.  From  time  to  time  he  gives  illustrated  lectures  to  the 
students  on  allied  horticultural  subjects. 


CHAPTER  VI 

An  Alumnus  of  the  School  Becomes  Its  Director 

In  order  to  meet  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  agriculture 
the  Board  after  careful  study  decided  to  seek  the  services  of 
a  younger  man  for  the  position  as  Director  of  the  School.  In 
1917  Bernhard  Ostrolenk,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  succeeded 
Dr.  Washburn  as  Director. 

I  quote  part  of  Dr.  Krauskopf's  annual  message  in  the 
fall  of  1917 — "With  pride  we  point  to  our  record  of  scores  of 
young  men  who  have  gone  forth  from  us  to  practice  and  preach 
the  gospel  and  the  skill  they  have  acquired  here.  Perhaps  it 
will  suffice,  if  we  name  only  one — Bernhard  Ostrolenk,  a 
young  man  who  went  forth  from  the  School  a  few  years  ago, 
and  who  made  such  a  remarkable  record  as  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  High  School  of  Minnesota,  that  we  could  do  no 
less  than  bid  him  return  and  give  here  to  the  hundreds  who 
will  follow  in  his  footsteps,  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  are 
so  abundantly  his." 

Following  his  induction,  Dr.  Ostrolenk  in  his  first  annual 
message  said — "In  making  my  first  report,  I  would  like  to 
express  a  conviction  that  has  become  firmer  with  my  closer 
acquaintance  with  The  National  Farm  School.  Even  while  a 
student  of  this  Institution  some  ten  years  ago,  I  was  so  imbued 
with  faith  in  the  future  of  agriculture,  a  faith  which  had  such 
unquenching  source  in  Dr.  Krauskopf,  that  I  persuaded  my 
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brother  and  many  friends  to  enter  the  School,  who  are  now 
successfully  engaged  in  this  field. 

"I  have  been  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
work  of  The  National  Farm  School,  not  by  abstract  and  theo- 
retical discussion,  but  by  actually  seeing  scores  of  men  who 
had  left  this  Institution  without  any  backing,  money  or  in- 
fluence, but  with  the  practical  and  theoretical  education  in 
agriculture  obtained  here,  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  make 
good." 

These  young  college  men,  Professors  Ostrolenk  and  Allman, 
became  roommates  and  good  friends.  They  spent  most  of  their 
evenings  together,  maturing  better  plans  than  formerly  ex- 
isted, and  they  succeeded. 

Dr.  Ostrolenk  was  an  exceptionally  brilliant  scholar.  He  had 
modern  ideas  on  vocational  training  and  school  administration, 
many  of  which  he  put  into  operation  that  are  still  in  use. 
Education  was  his  passion,  and  the  School  was  certainly  ready 
for  it.  Under  his  influence  the  School  rose  rapidly  in  prestige 
among  agricultural  institutions  of  its  kind.  Perhaps  at  times 
he  was  misunderstood  by  some  of  the  faculty  and  many  of 
the  students.  However,  the  School  made  rapid  physical  growth 
while  he  was  Director.  He  had  many  ways  that  I  admired. 

With  his  coming,  buildings,  farms  and  equipment  took  a 
sudden  increase.  Automobile  traffic,  the  installation  of  elec- 
tricity, modern  plumbing,  better  housing  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, were  equivalent  to  moving  to  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
whereas  heretofore,  we  might  have  been  500  miles  away.  The 
School  made  more  apparent  progress  during  his  headmaster- 
ship  than  ever  before.  Part  of  this,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the 
times  and  to  the  active  interest  of  some  of  the  younger  men 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

While  the  School  now  is  much  larger  in  scope,  buildings  and 
equipment,  there  was  as  much  joy  and  brotherly  feeling  among 
the  students  then  as  today.  They  were  just  as  happy,  just  as 
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industrious  and  quite  possibly  just  as  efficient,  considering  the 
few  tools  they  had  at  their  disposal.  The  purpose  then,  as 
today,  was  to  produce  efficient  happy  farmers. 

Boys  of  little  wit  and  less  vision,  practiced  hazing  until  the 
Board  decided  to  exterminate  this  foolish  practice,  and  in  that 
endeavor  the  administration  was  greatly  aided  by  the  better 
students.  Today,  only  the  mildest  form  of  so-called  raiding  is 
permissible,  always  under  the  careful  supervision  of  faculty 
members.  We  believe  a  harmless  system  of  campus  discipline 
has  its  advantages.  Occasionally,  a  freshman  becomes  too 
fresh.  Taught  his  place,  he  is  benefited  in  after-life  when 
making  his  way  among  those  who  know  how  to  give  and  take 
equitably  in  the  real  battle  of  life. 

Much  of  the  former  student  government  was  wrong  in 
principle  and  intent.  Committees  who  felt  their  popularity  with 
fellow  students,  greatly  exaggerated  their  supposed  rights  by 
overplaying  their  leadership.  Strikes  were  sometimes  threat- 
ened when  strict  discipline  was  enforced.  When  such  misde- 
meanors occurred,  and  even  only  minor  punishments  were 
imposed,  they  were  met  with  student  protests.  Committees 
frequently  called  on  the  President  and  laid  all  kinds  of  fancied 
complaints  before  him.  Such  conditions  made  progress  difficult. 
Any  student  government  left  to  itself,  soon  develops  into  an 
intolerable  situation.  Due  to  limitations,  the  endeavor  at  the 
beginning  struggled  for  its  very  existence.  It  was  unendowed, 
made  no  charge  whatsoever  for  education,  food,  nor  housing, 
and  received  but  very  meager  state  aid.  Conditions  that  then 
obtained,  should  satisfactorily  explain  the  cause  for  some  of 
the  weaknesses,  long  since  corrected. 

The  attempt,  during  Dr.  Ostrolenk's  administration,  to  im- 
prove the  School  organization,  to  create  order,  discipline  and 
harmony,  was  gradually  and  most  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
Group,  school  and  class  spirit,  compulsory  study,  promptness 
and  regularity  in  classroom  and  field  work,  courtesy  to  fac- 
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ulty,  visitors  and  Board,  are  today  exemplary.  Advice  of  the 
Dean  and  faculty,  and  counsel  of  the  President  are  respected. 
We  realize  that  students,  away  from  the  lights  and  gayety  of 
big  cities,  are  apt  to  become  restless  and  seek  an  outlet  for 
their  surplus  physical  enthusiasm.  To  overcome  this  and  for 
recreational  reasons,  we  encourage  clean,  athletic  sports  and 
other  relaxations  to  balance  the  strenuous  work  they  must  do 
on  the  farms. 

In  the  earlier  days,  life  in  the  country  was  often  dreary. 
Housing  conditions  for  students,  instructors  and  even  the  Dean 
were  very  poor.  Modern  plumbing,  electricity,  automobiles 
and  radio  were  non-existing.  A  trip  to  Philadelphia  was  almost 
considered  a  journey.  Student  turnover  was  high — the  enroll- 
ment was  low,  in  comparison  to  last  year's  student  body  of 
185.  Nothwithstanding  these  and  many  other  disadvantages, 
good  students  were  graduated  then  as  now. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  with  you  the  impression  that  these 
students  were  different  from  those  of  any  other  school  or 
college.  I  have  always  found  the  large  majority  at  heart  then 
and  now,  to  be  responsive,  honest  and  clean.  They  know  their 
own  minds  and  quickly  detect  sham.  Like  expert  farmers  they 
soon  learn  to  select  the  "wheat  from  the  chaff."  They  are  not 
"softies."  Just  regular  fellows,  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm, 
rarin'  to  go,  keenly  interested  in  the  results  of  their  work  and 
highly  pleased  when  the  harvest  yield  is  bountiful.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  occasionally  compelled  to  dismiss  a  student  who 
cannot  respond  to  good  advice  and  counsel. 

During  the  earlier  periods  of  the  School,  there  was  not 
sufficient  discipline  nor  faculty  cohesion.  The  system  of  in- 
struction was  faulty.  Classes  for  study,  while  considered  of 
importance,  were  held  only  when  most  convenient.  When  I 
first  contacted  with  the  then  small  faculty,  I  found  them  over- 
worked and  underpaid.  Meetings  were  few  and  far  between. 
These  men  were  tired  after  a  hard  day's  work,  in  no  condi- 
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tion  to  discuss  and  plan  curricular  and  disciplinary  better- 
ments. Small  in  number,  their  responsibilities  were  burden- 
some; they  were  compelled  to  supervise  all  the  farming  and 
farm  chores  that  required  constant  attention.  Their  hours  were 
long.  At  harvest  and  planting  time,  farm  duties  came  first.  It 
must  be  understood  that  since  the  School's  incorporation,  no 
farm  labor  has  ever  been  hired.  Students  do  all  the  work. 

Dr.  Ostrolenk,  when  summing  up  his  ten  years'  experience, 
said  in  part — "My  service  on  other  Boards,  enables  me  to 
state  that  no  Board  could  possibly  give  the  head  of  the  school 
a  freer  hand  to  work  out  his  program  than  has  been  given  me 
in  the  last  ten  years.  While  they  advised  and  assisted,  only  my 
programs  and  recommendations  were  accepted. 

"Therefore,  the  School  program,  curriculum  and  every  phase 
of  school  life,  was  virtually  left  to  me.  This  placed  most  of 
the  responsibility  upon  my  shoulders,  which  I  gladly  accepted. 
I  have  always  admired  the  deep-seated  interest  that  the  Board 
as  a  whole  and  indivdually  have  in  the  School,  and  with  what 
great  cost  to  themselves,  they  shouldered  their  responsibilities. 
My  reports  indicate  frequent  visits  and  inspection  of  the  School 
by  a  large  number  of  Board  members.  I  recall  a  public  school 
board  of  six  who  did  not  visit  the  School  over  which  they 
exercised  trusteeship  and  which  was  a  few  blocks  from  their 
residences,  once  during  the  nine  months'  school  year.  I  con- 
trast this  with  the  labors  of  Dr.  Krauskopf  and  Herbert  D. 
Allman  during  their  respective  Presidencies  and  feel  that  such 
services  can  be  duplicated  nowhere. 

"A  school  founded  to  have  city  boys,  believe  that  when 
they  labor  in  the  fields  or  milk  cows,  they  are  getting  the  same 
education  as  they  would  when  sitting  in  classrooms,  has  a 
problem  that  is  at  once  startling  and  vital.  This  has  been  done 
at  the  School.  That  in  itself  was  an  outstanding  achievement 
of  my  predecessor.  Hence  I  would  like  to  unreservedly  pay  a 
tribute  to  my  teacher,  Dr.  John  H.  Washburn.  However  it  is 
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but  fair  to  state  that  there  are  many  problems  which  still  re- 
quire constant  consideration. 

"Our  students  on  the  day  they  attend  classes  arise  for 
chores  a  5  o'clock.  They  work  four  hours  in  field  or  barn  on 
the  same  day.  They  then  go  to  four  classes  and  are  expected 
to  spend  in  addition  two  hours  in  study  period  or  library. 
Contrast  this  with  the  work  of  a  high  school  or  college  student, 
who  feels  that  a  day's  work  is  well  done  when  he  has  attended 
and  prepared  for  four  classes.  To  get  under  our  conditions,  a 
response  similar  to  that  of  high  school  students  demands  a 
superior  teacher  and  a  superior  method.  Much  can  be  said 
here  of  our  success  and  shortcomings,  nevertheless  the  build- 
ing of  our  curriculum  has  been  a  stimulating  process." 

This,  then,  was  the  Period  of  Development. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Silver  Jubilee  and  Passing  on  of  the  Founder 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  School  was 
celebrated  in  June  1922.  This  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
events  ever  held  on  the  School  grounds,  attended  by  thou- 
sands of  persons.  Among  the  guest  speakers  who  addressed 
the  dedication  exercises  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz; 
Judge  Harmon  Yerkes,  of  Bucks  County;  Hon.  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
Publisher  of  The  New  York  Times;  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  Pres- 
ident of  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  Emile  Berliner,  inventor 
of  the  loose  contact  telephone  transmitter;  Roland  S.  Morris, 
former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  and  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Author. 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Hirsh,  then  Vice  President  of  the  School,  read 
many  telegrams  of  congratulations  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  announced  as  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Krauskopf,  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  Silver  Jubilee  Fund,  towards  which  $50,000  had 
been  subscribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Before  the  meet- 
ing was  over,  the  subscriptions  totaled  $166,000,  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to  raise  One  Million  Dollars 
thruout  the  country,  for  a  Building  and  Endowment  Fund. 

Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg  and  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  two  of  New 
York's  most  prominent  citizens,  each  contributed  $25,000.  I 
shall  include  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev  Russell  H.  Conwell  to 
Mr.  Schiff,  as  evidence  of  the  sincere  friendship  that  existed 
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between  two  of  Philadelphia's  most  outstanding  clergymen : 

"Dear  Mr.  Schiff  :— 

"With  no  hint  of  suggestion  from  any  person  I  feel  it  a 
duty  to  express  to  you  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  the 
people  of  our  State  feel  toward  you  for  your  magnificent 
gift  to  The  National  Farm  School  in  memory  of  Dr.  Kraus- 
kopf.  He  was  one  of  God's  noblest  men,  and  your  expression 
of  such  sincere  regard  for  his  memory  shows  that  you  must 
be  like  him. 

"Allow  me  the  privilege  of  joining  with  a  thousand  other 
friends  of  Dr.  Krauskopf  in  extending  our  thanks. 

(Signed)  Russell  H.  Conwell." 

These  men  in  addition  to  their  clerical  duties,  founded  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  Temple  University,  conceived  by 
Dr.  Conwell,  like  the  Farm  School,  started  with  a  meager 
capital  and  few  students.  Today,  Temple  University  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  colleges  in  the  East. 

As  Dr.  Conwell's  letter  indicates,  Dr.  Krauskopf's  death 
occurred  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  drive  for  the  Silver 
Jubilee  Fund.  Dr.  Krauskopf  died  at  Atlantic  City,  on  June 
12,  1923,  mourned  by  a  large  public  whom  he  unselfishly 
served. 

Officers  of  the  Board,  imbued  with  his  spirit,  did  not  allow 
this  heavy  blow  to  discourage  them  in  the  campaign  work 
so  splendidly  begun.  At  the  urgent  request  of  my  fellow 
officers,  I  assumed  the  Directorship,  working  for  a  while  in 
cooperation  with  Mr.  Isadore  Sobel,  who  later  retired.  His 
wide  experience  in  this  type  of  work  was  helpful.  With  the 
exception  of  clerical  help,  all  service  rendered  in  the  raising  of 
over  90  per  cent  of  this  large  fund  was  given  gratuitously.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  over  $250,000  was  contributed  by  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  all  at  a  minimum  overhead.  This, 
indeed,  was  a  remarkable  campaign,  inasmuch  as  the  funds 
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were  raised  entirely  from  our  Philadelphia  office  thru  corre- 
spondence, concrete  evidence  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  School 
and  its  President,  Rabbi  Krauskopf. 

At  the  height  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  Campaign,  in  which  we 
both  were  actively  engaged,  he  visited  Philadelphia  head- 
quarters frequently.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  chat  with 
him  almost  every  day.  About  that  time  his  health  began  to 
fail  and  in  order  to  recuperate,  he  spent  several  days  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Ostrolenk  at  Farm  School.  Unfortunately,  during 
his  visit  there,  Pioneer  Hall  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  At  its  start  early  that  morning,  I  was  summoned  to 
the  School  and  stood  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Krauskopf,  watching 
the  fire  for  several  hours.  In  my  long  acquaintance,  I  never 
before  had  seen  my  friend  in  such  a  dejected  mood.  His  illness 
and  the  destruction  of  this,  the  initial  building,  were  sufficient 
to  discourage  any  man.  I  remember  saying — "don't  worry 
Doctor,  from  these  ruins,  a  bigger  and  greater  institution  will 
arise."  With  a  more  hopeful  look  he  said — "I  am  sure  what 
you  say  will  come  to  pass,  for  the  good  God  has  ever  been 
kind  to  The  National  Farm  School.  However,  I  cannot  but 
feel  sad  to  see  this  structure  in  ashes,  for  I  helped  to  create 
and  build  it  at  the  School's  very  beginning.  My  friend,"  he 
continued,  "you  can  hardly  appreciate  how  many  pleasures, 
and  disappointments  too,  it  brings  to  my  memory.  The  numer- 
ous friends  who  were  our  guests  at  its  fireside,  and  the  many 
bo3'S  it  helped  to  start  on  a  successful  career."  I  understood 
his  sorrow  and  sympathized  with  him,  yet  after  all,  it  is  not 
buildings  that  give  an  institution  existence,  but  human  will 
and  courage. 

Ever  since  the  School's  establishment,  many  had  openly 
claimed  that  when  Dr.  Krauskopf  died,  the  School,  too,  would 
die;  without  his  energetic  leadership  and  personality,  it  could 
not  survive. 
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Here  then,  was  an  emergency,  a  leaderless  organization, 
unendowed,  dependent  mainly  upon  the  Jews  of  America  for 
support;  an  educational  philanthropy  that  had  struggled  and 
successfully  survived  for  over  a  generation,  mainly  thru  the 
self-denial  and  enthusiasm  of  one  man.  Should  it  cease  to 
exist  because  of  his  passing?  This  was  the  crucial  time  to  test 
the  character  and  quality  of  his  former  associates.  Would 
they  follow  thru? 

Dr.  Krauskopf  in  his  wisdom,  built  not  only  for  a  day,  but 
for  the  future.  He  had  surrounded  himself  with  men  of  ability 
and  courage.  They  proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  School 
may  take  pride  in  the  altruism  and  lofty  traits  of  such  Board 
members  as  Harry  B.  Hirsh,  Adolph  Eichholz,  Hart  Blumen- 
thal,  Alfred  M.  Klein,  Isaac  H.  Silverman,  Joseph  N.  Snellen- 
burg,  Dr.  Louis  Nusbaum,  Joseph  H.  Hagedorn,  Louis  Schles- 
inger,  Leon  Merz.  These  were  the  men,  who  by  their  advice, 
were  most  helpful  during  my  entire  administration.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  gratitude  that  I  mention  their  names  as  friends 
and  counsellors.  They  made  my  tasks  easier.  I  have  the  same 
confidence  and  respect  for  our  younger  trustees,  elected  be- 
cause they  possess  qualities  equal  to  those  of  their  elders. 

Vice  President  Harry  B.  Hirsh  for  many  years  Dr.  Kraus- 
kopf's  first  lieutenant,  assumed  the  office  of  Acting  President. 
I  agreed  to  act  as  Executive  Director,  giving  full  time  to  the 
School  and  its  official  business.  All  the  officers  and  trustees  of 
the  Board  accepted  their  new  responsibilities  so  suddenly 
thrust  upon  them.  They  realized  that  to  succeed,  intelligent 
cooperation  and  coordination  were  necessary,  and  these  attri- 
butes were  immediately  available. 

No  President  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Krauskopf,  until  several  years  later,  when  the 
Board  was  reorganized  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
group  of  young  men.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Hirsh  was  elected  to  a 
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newly  created  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Importuned  by 
my  fellow  trustees,  I  accepted  the  position  of  Acting  President, 
and  a  short  time  later,  was  elected  President. 

The  School  had  weathered  many  storms  before,  and  the 
strong  foundations  laid  by  those  who  blazed  the  way,  enabled 
us  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles  as  they  arose.  Any  spirit  of 
defeatism  was  entirely  lacking.  Our  task,  however,  will  never 
be  complete.  As  trustees,  we  shall  be  asked,  especially  during 
the  difficult  years  ahead,  to  give  serious  thought  to  many  vital 
questions  and  responsibilities,  in  relation  to  the  continued  suc- 
cess and  enlargement  of  the  Institution  we  serve.  It  is  my 
conviction,  that  this  present  School,  is  but  the  nucleus  of  a 
greater  institution  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Expansive  Period 

The  Expansive  Period  of  The  National  Farm  School  began 
in  1916.  Early  that  year,  the  family  of  Morris  Lasker  proposed 
the  erection  of  a  Domestic  Building  in  his  name  at  the  Farm 
School,  as  Morris  Lasker,  an  honored  and  respected  citizen 
of  Galveston,  Texas,  had  shown  a  vital  interest  in  the  School. 
Lasker  Hall  was  the  beginning  of  a  building  program  which 
spread  over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  resulting  in  the  beautiful 
campus  of  the  present  School.  The  services  of  Louis  Maga- 
ziner,  well-known  Philadelphia  Architect,  were  secured.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  my  task  of  collaborating 
with  Mr.  Magaziner  in  the  planning  of  this  useful  and  beauti- 
ful building,  was  pleasant  and  interesting.  There  developed  a 
sympathetic  understanding  between  the  architect  and  the 
writer,  not  only  as  concerned  the  plans  for  Lasker  Hall,  but 
the  institution  as  a  whole.  We  realized  that  the  fame  of  the 
School  was  spreading.  As  a  natural  consequence,  its  buildings 
and  equipment  would  from  time  to  time  be  added  to.  That 
this  physical  development  should  not  take  an  uncharted  growth, 
it  was  desirable  that  its  progress  for  a  period  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  be  visualized,  and  planned  comprehensively. 
As  an  initial  move  toward  that  end,  a  topographical  outline 
and  survey  were  made.  We  gave  much  time  and  thought  to 
develop  such  a  scheme.  Lasker  Hall  was  used  as  a  focal  point 
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for  the  general  development  of  the  layout,  and  its  style  of 
architecture  as  a  guide  for  buildings  to  come. 

It  was  my  thought  that  with  the  greater  facilities  offered 
by  modern  buildings  and  equipment  a  more  thorough  training 
could  be  given,  which  would  undoubtedly  attract  and  encour- 
age a  larger  number  of  serious-minded  students  to  enter  agri- 
culture as  a  vocation. 

Despite  some  opposition,  due  I  believe  to  the  erroneous 
notion  that  the  affording  of  greater  facilities  to  the  students 
would  tend  to  soften  them,  my  suggestions  were  carried  out. 
The  results  give  generous  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our 
course.  There  is  an  ever  increasing  number  of  interested  and 
serious-minded  students,  a  larger  and  highly  devoted  faculty 
staff.  If  one  should  indulge  in  a  bit  of  philosophic  retrospec- 
tion, he  would  be  led  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  that 
brought  about  the  investment  of  funds  in  building  up  better 
opportunities  for  boys,  rather  than  the  investing  of  these  funds 
in  securities,  whose  worth  has  since  proved  so  transitory. 

It  is  a  source  of  extreme  satisfaction  to  contemplate  that  a 
building  plan  whose  fulfillment  was  deemed  quite  questionable, 
was  actually  brought  into  being  and  completed  within  the  short 
period  of  twelve  years. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  visit  the  School,  that  the 
campus  of  The  National  Farm  School  today,  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  larger  schools  and  colleges. 

Lasker  Hall  erected  at  a  cost  of  $92,000,  is  a  three-story 
structure  of  the  English  Georgian  period,  fully  treated.  It 
contains  the  dining  hall,  kitchen,  infirmary  and  many  incidental 
domestic  services. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  Sunday  October  7,  1917,  with 
impressive  Masonic  ceremonies.  The  Hon.  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
a  son  of  Morris  Lasker,  and  head  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
during  the  World  War,  presented  the  building,  on  behalf  of  the 
family. 
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The  conception  of  the  general  plan  spurred  on  building  con- 
struction. As  conceived,  this  plan  proposed  for  the  academic 
group,  a  series  of  buildings  located  about  the  campus.  It  in- 
cluded an  Administration  Building,  Recitation  Hall,  Labora- 
tory, Library,  Chapel,  Student  Dormitories,  Mechanics  Build- 
ing, Greenhouses  with  preparation  and  demonstration  rooms, 
storage  house  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  residence  for  the 
Dean,  an  athletic  field  and  a  grand  stand. 

Buildings  having  to  do  with  the  practical  application  of  the 
work  of  the  School,  such  as  dairy  building,  poultry  houses  with 
their  incubators,  hay  and  cow  barns,  a  maternity  house  for 
cattle,  silos,  piggeries,  etc.,  were  to  be  located  on  sites  to  be 
determined  by  the  development  of  the  farms. 

The  Comprehensive  Building  Plan  also  included  a  swimming 
pool  which,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  has  never  been  built.  There 
is  probably  nothing  more  enticing  and  refreshing  for  boys  when 
coming  from  a  hard  day's  work  than  a  cool  dip.  I  am  sure  we 
all  enjoyed  the  "oP  swimmin'  hole."  It  is  hoped  that  some  gen- 
erous contributor  may  donate  this  pool  in  memory  of  a  dear 
friend. 

An  approximate  sum  of  $525,000  was  spent  to  carry  out  the 
Expansion  Program.  A  list  of  the  improvements  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

Late  in  1917,  a  modern  stone  poultry  house,  costing  $7,000 
was  built,  to  give  additional  classroom  and  laying  house 
facilities. 

In  March,  1918,  the  Edward  Hirsh  Botanical  Laboratory 
was  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Hirsh,  in  memory  of 
their  son.  This  building,  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  School  of 
Architecture,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Magaziner,  and  affords 
classroom  and  laboratory  facilities  for  botanical  research. 

In  1921,  a  home  for  the  Headmaster  or  Dean  was  erected 
on  the  campus,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Designed  by  Mr.  Maga- 
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ziner,  it  is  considered  an  artistic  addition  to  the  campus.  The 
architecture  is  typical  of  New  England's  Colonial  Period. 

In  1922,  the  Rebecca  F.  Louchheim  Auditorium — Gym- 
nasium was  built  by  the  children  of  Mrs.  Louchheim,  in  her 
memory,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

In  the  same  year,  a  new  carnation  greenhouse  was  erected 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Krauskopf,  in  honor  of  their  25th  Wedding 
Anniversary. 

After  the  destruction  of  Pioneer  Hall  in  1923,  we  were  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  dormitory  quarters.  About  that  time,  Mr. 
Abraham  Erlanger,  administrator  of  the  Estate  of  Rosetta  M. 
Ulman,  having  investigated  other  institutions,  decided  to  do- 
nate a  sum  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  modern  dormitory  building  bearing  the  name  of  this 
benevolent  woman.  A  three-story  stucco  building,  colonial  in 
architecture,  designed  by  Andrew  Sauer  and  Company,  Archi- 
tects, of  which  firm  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Silverman,  one  of  our 
younger  trustees,  was  a  member,  was  erected  opposite  Lasker 
Hall,  at  a  cost,  furnishings  included,  of  about  $150,000.  The 
School  appropriated  $70,000  from  its  Jubilee  Campaign  Fund. 

Ulman  Hall  today  is  equal  to  the  dormitories  of  any  first- 
class  college  or  private  school.  When  it  was  being  considered, 
our  Committee  visited  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Girard 
College,  Williamson  Trade  School,  Carson  College  and  other 
important  institutions.  We  seriously  discussed  the  modern  cot- 
tage plan,  which  was  thought  to  have  considerable  value.  How- 
ever, as  a  matron  for  each  cottage  would  be  necessary,  the 
plan  was  abandoned  as  too  expensive,  and  we  have  since  been 
well  satisfied  with  the  dormitory  building. 

At  this  time  also  the  remodeling  of  Segal  Hall  was  under- 
taken to  provide  for  additional  dormitory,  and  classroom  space, 
and  an  up-to-date  chemical  laboratory,  at  a  cost  of  $11,500. 

In  that  same  year,  Mr.  Erlanger  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  School  a  farm  of  205  acres.  Two  years  later  he  purchased 
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and  donated  to  the  School  another  farm  of  138  acres.  These 
lands  have  been  named  in  his  honor,  the  Erlanger  Farms  Nos. 
6  and  7. 

In  1924,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000  a  complete  sewage  disposal 
plant  was  installed  to  take  care  of  all  buildings  located  on  our 
15 -acre  campus. 

By  the  Will  of  Dr.  Krauskopf,  the  valuable  library,  in  his 
Germantown  home  was  given  to  the  School.  A  clause  stated, 
that  he  hoped  when  the  School  could  afford  to  build  a  replica  of 
his  own  library,  for  the  housing  of  his  books,  the  Board  would 
do  so,  and  perhaps  a  larger  library  might  be  added  to  it.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  felt  that  no  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to 
this  great  man's  memory  than  a  library  building,  around  which 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  life  of  the  School  should  centre.  The 
Krauskopf  Memorial  Library  and  Forum  Building  resulted.  It 
was  designed  along  modern  colonial  lines  of  architecture  by 
Andrew  Sauer  and  Edwin  H.  Silverman,  at  a  cost  of  $81,500, 
and  was  finished  in  1924.  Of  that  sum  $15,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Krauskopf. 

In  September,  1925,  a  modern  three-story  horticultural  stor- 
age building,  designed  by  Professor  David  M.  Purmell,  B.Sc, 
of  the  faculty,  costing  with  equipment  $17,000,  was  erected. 
This  building  enables  us  to  store  fruits  and  vegetables  for  price 
advances. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  know  and  work  with  this  intelligent  in- 
structor. A  short  sketch  of  his  agricultural  background  may  be 
interesting.  Mr.  Purmell  was  graduated  from  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Agricultural  School,  Woodbine,  New  Jersey,  in  1908. 
After  working  on  farms  in  New  England,  he  entered  Michigan 
State  College,  where  he  majored  in  Pomology  and  Agricultural 
Teaching,  and  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree.  In 
1914,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Horticulture,  later  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  Dean,  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  School, 
at  Woodbine,  New  Jersey,  previously  mentioned,  teaching 
thereuntil  1919. 
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About  this  time,  efforts  were  made  to  transfer  that  school  to 
a  500-acre  tract  of  land  at  Peekskill,  New  York,  but  the  project 
never  materialized,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Jacob 
H.  Schiff  and  Julius  Rosenwald  had  agreed  to  contribute 
$300,000  toward  the  building  of  an  agricultural  school  to  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  One  Million  Dollars.  The  Peekskill 
plan  was  abandoned  and  the  Woodbine  School  discontinued. 

Due  to  heavy  decrease  in  income,  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund 
was  reluctantly  compelled  early  in  1935  to  discontinue  its 
Trade  School,  turning  it  over  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City. 

Professor  Purmell  conducted  experimental  work  for  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York.  In  January,  1922, 
he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Horticultural  Department  at  The 
National  Farm  School,  where  he  gave  excellent  service,  until 
his  voluntary  retirement  in  September,  1931.  He  worked  hard 
in  expanding  his  department  from  its  small  foundation,  to  one 
of  the  best  in  the  School.  We  are  today  reaping  the  benefits  of 
his  horticultural  knowledge.  Professor  Purmell  left  the  School 
because  he  had  purchased  a  fine  230-acre  fruit  farm  at  Hope- 
well, New  Jersey,  one  of  the  most  productive  in  this  section  of 
the  country. 

In  1925,  the  Erlanger  Model  Barns  were  erected  by  the 
School  at  a  cost  of  $67,000,  on  the  property  known  as  the 
Erlanger  Farms.  These  structures  were  designed  by  Andrew 
Sauer  and  Company.  The  architect  and  Chairman  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  visited  many  model  barns  thruout  the  country, 
in  order  to  design  the  most  modern  cow  barns,  feed  houses 
and  silo. 

In  1925,  the  Straus  Model  Dairies,  thru  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Straus,  were  erected,  adjacent  to  the  cow 
barns.  These  buildings  include  a  complete  Pasteurization  plant 
and  a  first-class  dairy  laboratory. 
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In  1927,  Eisner  Hall,  one  of  the  earliest  buildings,  was  re- 
modelled as  a  dormitory  to  accommodate  twenty  students. 

In  1928,  Penn  Hall,  another  of  the  early  buildings,  was  re- 
modelled for  dormitory  purposes. 

In  order  properly  to  heat  the  new  and  old  buildings  on  the 
campus,  a  heating  plant  was  installed. 

Artesian  wells,  pumps  and  a  chlorination  plant  to  supply 
water  to  all  buildings,  were  installed. 

In  September,  1929,  we  erected  a  battery  of  individual 
garages. 

In  1929,  Mr.  I.  H.  Silverman  donated  a  brick  and  stone 
colonial  gateway,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ida  Silverman.  It  was 
designed  by  his  son,  Edwin  H.  Silverman.  At  that  time,  we  laid 
out  a  new  system  of  macadam  roads,  encircling  the  campus. 

In  1929,  to  supply  a  great  need  of  the  School,  a  combination 
Administration  and  Farm  Mechanics  Building,  colonial  in  de- 
sign, was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $77,000.  It  serves  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  housing  the  administrative  staff  and  U.  S.  Post  Office, 
also  a  complete  farm  mechanics  department.  In  my  many 
visits  to  State  Agricultural  Colleges  thruout  the  country,  I  have 
found  very  few  farm  mechanics  buildings  that  equal  or  surpass 
this.  Implement  houses,  like  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, Deere  &  Company  and  others,  supply  the  latest  devices 
in  farm  machinery  for  demonstration  and  practice,  without 
cost  to  the  School.  The  third  floor  is  divided  into  two  large 
classrooms. 

This  building,  the  last  big  project  of  our  Comprehensive 
Plan,  was  named  "The  Herbert  D.  Allman  Building,"  at  a 
surprise  reception  tendered  by  the  Board,  Faculty,  Executive 
Staff  and  students,  in  honor  of  my  birthday  anniversary.  I  con- 
sider this  one  of  the  greatest  honors  and  finest  compensations 
that  could  come  to  any  man.  The  spirit  which  prompted  the 
bestowing  of  such  a  tribute  by  my  co-workers,  is  one  I  shall 
always  cherish.  Designed  by  Edwin  Silverman  and  Abraham 
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Levy,  Architects,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  prac- 
tical buildings  on  the  campus. 

In  1930,  the  Alumni  Association  purchased  a  farm  of  26 
acres,  containing  a  homestead  and  farm  buildings,  in  honor  of 
their  President,  Mr.  Isaac  Stern,  of  New  York.  The  home  was 
furnished  by  the  Womens'  Board  and  is  known  as  the  "Alumni 
House."  It  is  the  headquarters  for  graduates  when  they  visit 
the  School.  A  rather  high  price  was  paid  for  this  property,  not 
because  of  its  large  acreage,  but  from  the  fact  it  faced  the  main 
highway,  and  squared  up  the  School  property.  It  is  a  salient 
piece  of  ground,  that  formerly  divided  the  campus  from  one  of 
the  outlying  farms.  Ever  since  the  School's  inception,  Dr. 
Krauskopf  looked  longingly  upon  this  acreage,  but  the  price 
seemed  always  prohibitive.  The  School  advanced  the  sum  of 
$16,000,  which  the  Alumni  will  repay  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  Alumni  also  donated  sufficient  funds  to  lay  out  a  new  foot- 
ball field,  including  a  grandstand,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars. 

In  1932,  a  Roadside  Market,  facing  the  main  highway,  was 
erected.  This  modern  three-unit  building,  serves  two  purposes: 
It  allows  the  School  to  dispose  of  surplus  products  and  teaches 
the  boys  how  to  market  profitably.  To  the  rear,  a  formal  show 
garden  as  an  experimental  laboratory  was  planted.  It  embraces 
many  varieties  of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  and  is  bounded 
by  a  double  row  of  tall  pines.  Both  projects  were  designed  by 
Horace  Fleisher,  a  trustee  of  the  School. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  number  of  other  farms  had 
been  donated  prior  to  those  added  during  this  period. 

When  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program  was  formu- 
lated by  the  federal  government  in  1933,  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing and  want  of  the  unemployed,  the  Board  of  Trustees  con- 
tributed funds  with  which  to  purchase  paint.  This  enabled  the 
School  to  repaint  many  buildings,  and  was  the  means  of  giving 
painters  employment  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Cam- 
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pus  roads  were  also  resurfaced  by  the  CWA  without  cost  to 
the  School. 

As  one  experienced  in  building  operations,  I  am  certain  that 
full  value  was  received  for  every  penny  spent  under  the  Ex- 
pansion Program.  Despite  high  prices  after  the  war,  our  build- 
ings were  erected  at  a  very  low  cost.  Every  contract  had  my 
personal  and  careful  attention,  and  was  let  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
after  having  received  competitive  bids  from  first-class  con- 
tractors. 

The  growth  of  the  Institution  was  not  of  bricks  and  mortar 
alone.  The  initial  enrollment  of  10  students  in  1897,  had  by 
1929  increased  to  190;  the  faculty  staff  from  5  to  25;  the  acre- 
age from  122  to  1200  acres.  Correlatively  with  this  physical 
growth,  educational  and  cultural  improvements  have  been  keep- 
ing pace,  as  will  be  developed  later  in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  New  Dean 

Early  in  1927,  the  Trustees  began  their  search  for  a  new 
Dean.  The  job  was  delegated  to  the  President,  who  personally 
interviewed  and  corresponded  with  available  educators  from 
prominent  colleges.  It  was  a  big  task,  carefully  undertaken. 
For  practical  reasons,  we  sought  a  rural-minded  educator. 
Professor  C.  L.  Goodling  met  this  requirement.  From  boyhood, 
he  was  a  practical  farmer  and  agriculturist.  After  graduating 
from  Penn  State  College  in  1907  with  degrees  of  B.Sc.  and 
M.Sc,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  their  dairies  and  farms  of 
some  2200  acres,  and  instructor  in  animal  husbandry  and  crop 
production.  He  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  farm  managers 
and  judges  of  horses  and  cattle  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Goodling  knows  boys.  While  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he 
is  sympathetic  and  tolerant  with  student  cases  brought  to  his 
attention.  Careful  consideration  of  all  factors  involved  is  given 
before  final  decisions  or  recommendations  are  made  to  the  Edu- 
cational Committee  or  President. 

Mrs.  May  Goodling,  wife  of  the  Dean,  is  beloved  by  every 
student  at  the  School  and  respected  by  the  entire  staff  for  her 
many  fine  traits  of  character.  Students  always  find  a  gracious 
welcome  at  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodling, 
where  counsel  and  help  are  kindly  dispensed  to  those  seeking 
aid  in  their  problems. 

54 
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Our  reason  for  the  selection  of  a  practical  farmer-educator 
as  head  of  the  School  was  to  encourage  city-bred  students  to 
become  rural-conscious.  We  want  them  to  think  of  the  country, 
even  indirectly,  as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  become  associ- 
ated with  the  increasing  movement  "back  to  the  farm" — to 
see  themselves  as  rural  leaders. 

Two  distinct  methods  of  agricultural  education  are  current 
today.  The  theoretical  branch  fits  young  men  for  executive 
positions  in  government,  teaching,  research  and  county-agent 
work.  This  now  has  a  more  limited  field  for  college  graduates. 
A  decade  ago,  enough  college  men  were  not  available  to  fill 
such  jobs.  Today,  agricultural  colleges  find  a  lack  of  positions 
for  men  trained  in  theory  only,  a  serious  problem  now  being 
studied  by  many  agricultural  educators.  The  demand  today,  in 
agriculture,  is  shifting  to  other  fields — managers  of  farms  and 
working  foremen.  Men  who  undertake  to  supervise  other  men 
and  operate  farms,  should  know  the  practical  end  of  their  jobs 
as  well  as  the  theoretical.  The  Farm  School  teaches  both  theory 
and  practice,  that  is  why  it  is  unique  in  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  farms  in  the  East  are  small  in  acreage,  the  aver- 
age farmer  cannot  afford  to  hire  a  scientifically  trained  mana- 
ger and  therefore  must  employ  what  is  termed  a  working  fore- 
man— one  who  can  furnish  the  necessary  scientific  information. 
Many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  sensing  this,  are  gradually 
changing  their  curriculum  to  meet  this  demand.  The  value  of 
a  practical  training  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  all  our 
boys,  immediately  upon  graduation,  secure  good  positions  on 
farms. 

Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  in  order  to  teach  both  the 
theory  and  practice,  the  head  of  the  School  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  every  angle  of  agriculture?  To  be  success- 
ful, all  operations  must  be  done  in  a  way  to  make  them  profit- 
able. Boys  of  this  age  are  keen  enough  to  observe  whether 
theoretical  teachings  coincide  with  practice.  Unless  you  can 
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teach  how  to  operate  a  farm  in  a  profitable  way,  you  cannot 
create  a  real  desire  for  farm  life. 

This  changing  of  the  Dean  meant  the  establishment  of  a 
recognized  farm  headship  and  the  possibility  of  a  more  pro- 
gressive agricultural  leadership.  Professor  Goodling  knows  that 
teaching  comes  from  the  teacher,  rather  than  from  the  subject, 
and  inspiration  from  men,  rather  than  from  books.  He  re- 
spects and  appreciates  technical  expertness,  but  not  without 
personality. 

During  his  administration,  we  have  increased  the  number 
of  the  faculty.  Moreover,  his  co-workers  have  caught  much 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  faith.  Splendid  coordination  is  evident. 
By  setting  into  operation  new  projects  of  all  kinds — physical, 
industrial,  social  and  intellectual,  he  has  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  respect  of  students  and  faculty — a  working  system  of  in- 
dustrious amiability. 

During  1934,  in  order  to  improve  the  technique  of  instruc- 
tors and  organization,  and  to  keep  step  with  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  in  agriculture,  a  committee  of  educators  of  the 
Board  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  faculty.  A  glance 
thru  our  recently  issued  catalog  will  convince  even  the  lay  mind 
that  the  conclusions  reached,  after  careful  study  of  college 
curricula,  were  masterful,  practical  and  workable.  Today  The 
National  Farm  School  stands  as  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  secondary  agricultural  schools  in  the  country. 

In  January,  1935,  the  School  was  host  to  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Counsellors  of  the  High  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  They  made  a  complete  inspection  of  our  classrooms 
and  field  projects.  During  the  talks  at  luncheon,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  a  statement  made  by  Dean  Goodling  relating  to 
present-day  farm  economics,  when  he  said  that  there  probably 
has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  agriculture  when  it 
was  more  important  to  know  farming  from  a  scientific  stand- 
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point  than  at  the  present  time.  Among  the  reasons  which  he 
gave  for  this  are: 

First,  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  which  has 
reduced  the  horse  population  of  the  country  ten  million  in 
number.  This  has  released  about  forty  million  acres  of  land, 
with  no  provision  for  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  these 
millions  of  acres,  whose  yields  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  all 
of  our  export  trade  and  all  the  needed  cotton  for  our  people. 

Second,  the  change  that  must  be  brought  about  in  agricul- 
ture is  going  to  involve  much  thought  and  many  changes  in 
practices.  The  average  farmer  is  capable  of  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  and  grandfather  but  is  slow  to  grasp 
new  methods.  Therefore,  scientifically  trained  men  will  be  in 
demand. 

Third,  there  is  probably  no  other  industry  or  profession  that 
has  fewer  scientifically  trained  men  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed,  than  has  agriculture,  there  being  over 
six  million  farms  in  the  United  States  furnishing  work  and 
maintenance  to  over  thirty  million  people,  or  one-fourth  of  our 
population. 

With  the  changes  that  are  bound  to  occur  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  American  agriculture,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  these 
factors  are  sufficient  to  insure  a  future  for  scientifically  trained 
agricultural  men. 

Among  the  changes  and  betterments  introduced  by  Dean 
Goodling,  an  important  innovation  was  the  building  up  of  a 
pure-bred  herd  of  cattle. 

Prior  to  his  Deanship  most  of  our  cattle  were  grade  cows. 
Today,  the  reverse  is  true,  all  cattle  are  pure-bred  except  a 
few,  kept  for  grade  cow  demonstration.  Pure-breds  consume  no 
more  feed  yet  produce  more  milk. 

An  unsolicited  letter  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
which  I  quote  in  part  is  an  indication  that  Farm  School  cattle 
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records  are  attracting  wide  attention  even  to  their  being  favor- 
ably studied  abroad: 

"We  are  most  interested  to  read  in  the  issue  of  the  Ayrshire 
Digest  for  November  15,  1934,  of  the  relative  production  and  cost 
of  feeding  in  respect  of  groups  of  cows  of  four  different  breeds 
made  at  the  herd  test  at  The  National  Farm  School  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  you  have  any  further  particulars,  or  if  you  have  pub- 
lished any  further  data  on  the  subject,  we  would  indeed  be  most 
interested  to  hear  from  you.  We  are  sending  under  separate  cover 
a  copy  of  the  work  which  we  are  doing  on  our  experimental  farm." 

From  far  away  Australia,  the  Farm  and  Home  Journal 
of  January  30,  1935,  devotes  several  pages  to  tabulate  records 
of  our  herd  gathered  from  the  Ayrshire  Digest  of  Brattelboro, 
Vermont.  We  quote  but  a  part  of  this  interesting  article: 

"Ayrshires  used  less  feed  in  producing  milk  or  butter-fat  than 
any  of  the  other  leading  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  at  The  National 
Farm  School,  Pennsylvania.  Altho  Ayrshires  averaged  younger 
than  the  other  breeds,  they  made  the  highest  returns  for  the 
amount  invested  for  feed  and  averaged  more  butter-fat  than  any 
other  breed. 

"Records  of  feed  consumed  by  herds  of  the  four  leading  dairy 
breeds  maintained  by  The  National  Farm  School  show  that  their 
Ayrshires  are  the  most  economical  producers  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat.  On  this  farm,  representative  groups  of  Friesian,  Jersey, 
Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  cattle  are  maintained  under  practically 
the  same  conditions,  including  housing,  feeding,  pasture  and  at- 
tendants. All  units  are  negative  to  the  agglutination  test.  Each 
breed  is  made  up  of  representative  cattle,  many  of  which  have 
been  purchased  from  leading  establishments  specializing  in  each 
of  the  breeds." 

January  24,  1935,  was  a  red-letter  day  for  Dean  Goodling, 
Professor  J.  C.  Thompson,  head  of  the  Dairy  Department  and 
the  entire  school,  when  Senior  and  Grand  Championship  honors 
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were  awarded  for  one  of  our  Ayrshire  cows  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Products  Show. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  year  far  surpass  former  rec- 
ords, notwithstanding  the  many  prizes  won  by  the  pure-bred 
animals  from  our  dairy  herds  in  previous  contests.  Credit  for 
this  is  due  Dean  Goodling  on  two  counts,  his  deservedly  high 
standing  as  an  expert  cattle  breeder  and  because  in  1932  thru 
his  recommendation,  Professor  Thompson  was  selected  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Dairy  Department. 

The  Ayrshire  cow,  Penshurst  Esther,  Grand  Champion,  was 
placed  first  in  a  class  of  fourteen  mature  cows,  only  after  a  very 
detailed  examination  by  the  judge.  It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  own 
a  cow  that  won  in  a  class  which  contained  several  winners  at 
other  shows.  The  second  prize  winner  stood  well  towards  the 
top  in  her  class  at  the  Canadian  Royal  winter  fair  in  November, 
1934.  This  Canadian  fair  has  been  described  as  "The  show 
of  shows — the  World  Series — The  championship  game  of  the 
Ayrshire  show  season,  where  victory  is  sweeter  than  at  any 
other  show."  To  win  the  Grand  Champion  honors  Esther  had 
to  beat  the  Junior  Champion  heifer  that  placed  second  at  the 
Canadian  show  and  in  keen  competition  with  sixty  other  Ayr- 
shire females. 

In  addition  to  being  a  very  desirable  animal  from  a  type 
standpoint,  this  cow  is  royally  bred  and  is  a  very  good  pro- 
ducer, selected  by  Dean  Goodling  and  Prof.  Thompson  two 
years  ago.  She  was  sired  by  Penshurst  Man  O'  War,  a  bull 
recognized  by  all  Ayrshire  authorities  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
sires  of  the  breed.  He  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  daughters  that 
have  production  records  averaging  more  than  10,000  pounds 
of  milk  with  an  average  butterfat  test  of  4.13  per  cent.  Esther 
produced  11,811  pounds  of  milk  during  1934  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  daughters  of  her  noted  sire. 

With  five  entries,  Farm  School  won  two  firsts  and  one  sec- 
ond, and  one  grand  championship.  Ten  thousand  entries  were 
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on  display  at  the  exhibition,  which  in  addition  to  cattle  in- 
cluded all  types  of  farm  products,  machinery  and  implements, 
and  was  staged  in  a  new  building  covering  over  6  acres  of 
ground  under  one  roof. 

Our  Guernsey  cow  which  received  second  prize  freshened 
soon  after  arriving  at  the  Farm  Products  Show  and  her  female 
calf  was  given  the  honorary  name  of  "Huberta  Potter  Earle," 
for  the  wife  of  the  new  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  honor  is  bestowed  by  newspaper  men  upon  the  first  calf 
born  at  the  annual  show,  and  was  the  source  of  much  favor- 
able comment  by  visitors  present  and  by  the  press. 

Floyd  Cook,  our  herdsman  and  showman,  deserves  credit  for 
his  part  in  the  results.  Good  animals  carelessly  shown  often  do 
not  receive  deserving  awards.  Any  animal  carefully  selected,  or 
the  breeding  carefully  planned  in  advance,  if  bred  by  exhibitor, 
then  properly  fed  and  managed  day  by  day  and  finally  skill- 
fully shown  in  competition,  will  usually  be  a  source  of  real 
satisfaction  and  profit  to  the  owner. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  at  the  Farm  Products  Show,  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association  presented  the  School 
with  a  silver  trophy  for  the  second  highest  producing  herd  of 
Ayrshire  cattle  in  Pennsylvania  during  1934. 

Farmers  from  far  and  near  often  visit  the  School  for  advice 
in  relation  to  fertilization,  crop  propagation,  cattle  breeding 
and  to  study  the  improvements  in  modern  farm  machinery.  Be- 
cause of  his  wide  acquaintance  with  Pennsylvania  farmers, 
Dean  Goodling  has  been  host  at  the  School  to  many  farm  con- 
ventions of  Granges,  County  Agents,  Potato  Growers,  Cattle 
Breeders  and  other  organizations.  In  some  instances,  as  many 
as  5,000  assembled  in  one  day  and  many  thousands  visit  the 
School  annually. 

Various  systems  of  education  sometimes  lead  observers  to 
wonder  whether  students  are  getting  an  understanding  of  the 
right  method  of  thinking.  Jane  Taylor,  a  century  ago,  put  her 
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finger  on  the  trouble  when  she  wrote,  "How  few  think  justly, 
of  the  thinking  few!  How  many  never  think,  who  think  they 
do!"  When  head  and  hand  work  together  in  classroom  and 
field,  the  tendency  of  students  to  think  things  out  for  them- 
selves, becomes  a  habit,  not  common  under  ordinary  methods. 
Such  training  is  valuable  to  them,  when  on  their  own.  Those 
of  the  present  age,  livelier  in  imagination,  have  attained  and 
demand  greater  freedom  of  thought  and  action  than  their  eld- 
ers. They  live  in  a  different  mental  world,  an  atmosphere  of 
immense  speed,  and  must  inevitably  be  motivated  by  the  rest- 
lessness which  accompanies  such  conditions. 

The  ability  to  teach  properly  is  often  as  important  and  as 
individual  as  that  of  acting.  It  is  the  highest  art,  which  re- 
quires the  same  qualities  of  character  as  is  demanded  by  all 
art;  endurance,  sincerity,  moral  and  physical  courage  and  a 
devotion  of  high  order. 

The  National  Farm  School  is  in  accord  with  educators  who 
have  rightly  increased  the  emphasis  on  character  training. 
Knowledge  without  character  is  futile.  Character  cannot  be 
taught  from  books,  nor  built  from  the  spoken  word.  It  must  be 
molded  by  example.  Discipline  and  democracy  among  care- 
fully selected  students  inculcate  traits  of  integrity,  courage  and 
manliness,  true  factors  in  character  building.  This  School  is 
not  an  institution  in  which  trustees  or  patrons  think  young 
men  must  be  kept  to  be  reformed.  Responsible  students  only 
are  desired.  Therefore,  it  is  our  policy  to  weed  out  those  who, 
in  their  freshman  year,  may  be  inferior,  who  would  waste  the 
time  and  funds  of  the  School,  and  displace  worthier  boys  eager 
to  enter.  Notwithstanding  a  constant  need  of  funds,  we  con- 
sistently refuse  large  fees  from  parents  who  wish  to  enter  their 
sons  for  reformation  only. 

A  school  founded  to  give  boys  of  urban  birth  a  scientific 
training  in  agriculture  is  a  problem  that  requires  constant 
thought,  adjustment  and  a  knowledge  of  adolescent  youth.  Stu- 
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dents  should  not  enter  with  the  idea  that  by  merely  working 
on  field  or  dairy  they  become  scientific  farmers.  I  compare  the 
functions  of  this  Institution  with  those  of  a  trade  school,  where 
study  in  the  school  room  is  just  as  vital  as  practice  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  shop. 

The  problems  presented  continuously  by  a  group  of  boys 
living  away  from  parental  influence  and  coming  from  different 
sections  of  the  country,  while  at  times  complex,  are  handled 
with  judgment,  insight  and  impartiality.  Problems  of  social 
life,  homesickness,  moroseness,  dormitory  and  dining  room 
courtesy,  dress,  campus  life,  athletic  and  recreational  activities 
will  be  amplified  under  other  headings. 

Credit  for  much  of  the  advancement  made  during  the  Ex- 
pansion Period  is  due  to  the  splendid  co-operation  among 
the  School  administrators — Dean  C.  L.  Goodling;  Samuel  B. 
Samuels,  Assistant  to  the  Dean;  Elsie  M.  Bellefield,  the 
School's  Secretary,  and  a  well-balanced  faculty  and  office  staff. 
Economic,  educative,  social  and  domestic  problems  require  con- 
stant and  careful  supervision.  By  their  wise  counsel,  based 
upon  practical  experience  and  knowledge,  difficulties  are  over- 
come, and  the  School  functions  efficiently  and  harmoniously. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Historical  Side-Lights 

All  of  our  1200  acres  are  rich  in  historical  association,  for 
they  are  part  of  William  Penn's  far  famed  "Walking  Purchase" 
from  the  Indians  in  1673.  By  this  purchase,  Penn  was  to  have 
as  much  land  as  could  be  walked  over  in  three  days  and  he 
paid  for  it  in  wampum,  blankets,  kettles,  beads,  fishhooks,  etc. 

The  great  Chief  Tammany,  from  whom  Tammany  Hall  took 
its  name,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  this  Purchase.  His  body  lies 
buried  at  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill,  a  mile  from  the  School. 

Of  the  ten  farm  houses  acquired  by  the  School,  with  its  large 
acreage,  six  are  pre-Revolutionary. 

When  Washington's  Army  broke  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  one 
detachment  passed  thru  the  Farm  School's  field  and  stopped 
in  the  yard  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  "Wayside  Inn." 
They  crossed  the  Delaware  at  a  village,  since  named  "Wash- 
ington's Crossing,"  only  a  few  miles  from  the  School. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Montgomery,  wife  of  Professor  Montgomery  of 
the  Farm  School,  writer  and  collector  of  old  china  and  furni- 
ture, has  after  much  research,  written  the  histories  of  three  of 
the  six  historic  houses  on  the  farms,  and  is  working  on  the 
others.  Limited  space  allows  but  an  outline  of  her  interesting 
study. 

The  first  of  these  homesteads,  known  in  Farm  School  par- 
lance as  "The  Home  Place,"  because  it  is  on  the  first  farm 
purchased  by  Dr.  Krauskopf ,  has  in  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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fireplaces  ever  built.  For  years  after  coal  stoves  came  into  use, 
it  was  boarded  up  and  no  one  knew  of  its  existence.  There  are 
two  small  panes  of  glass  in  one  of  the  thick  outerdoors  of  the 
house,  which  tradition  says  were  used  to  keep  watch  on  the 
enemy  during  the  Revolution,  when  the  house  was  in  a  state 
of  siege. 

The  first  two  Deans  of  the  School  lived  here  and  for  the 
past  thirteen  years  Professor  and  Mrs.  Otto  Stangel  have  occu- 
pied it.  Much  interesting  history  has  been  made  under  its  roof 
in  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  of  its  existence  for  be- 
sides farmers,  it  has  housed  Judges,  Congressmen,  Doctors, 
Deans  and  Professors,  and  from  the  part  of  the  farm  on  which 
the  campus  buildings  stand,  many  good  farmers  have  gone  forth 
and  more  will  follow. 

In  1751,  the  house  now  known  as  Farm  No.  1  was  built  by 
an  Englishman  as  an  Inn  and  was  known  as  the  "Wayside 
Inn"  for  almost  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  then  as 
"Steven's  Tavern"  for  many  years.  In  Colonial  days  it  served 
the  stage  coach  travellers  passing  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. After  the  School  purchased  it,  it  was  used  as  a  dormi- 
tory to  house  some  of  our  students  and  the  sign  "Zionist's 
Hall"  hung  over  its  door  for  several  years. 

Except  for  the  partition  being  removed  between  the  barroom 
and  lobby,  making  a  great  living  room  with  a  beautiful  fire- 
place in  one  end,  the  old  Inn  stands  unchanged,  with  its  huge 
fireplace  in  the  Inn  kitchen;  the  small  gambling  room  off  the 
lobby;  the  huge  room  which  was  the  Inn  keeper's  living  quar- 
ters; the  ballroom  above;  the  guest  rooms  with  beautifully 
carved  woodwork  on  the  fireplace  mantels;  and  the  huge  attic 
which  served  as  a  voting  place  and  township  meeting  hall  and 
also  a  place  to  put  those  guests  who  were  in  need  of  "sleeping 
it  off." 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  the  government  tried  to  raise 
taxes  in  various  ways  and  one  method  was  that  of  taxing 
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houses.  It  was  called  the  "window  tax"  as  the  house  was  taxed 
according  to  the  number  of  windows  it  contained.  There  was 
an  insurrection  against  this  tax  and  the  owner  of  the  Wayside 
Inn  might  with  reason  have  been  in  it,  as  the  house  has  forty- 
one  windows,  counting  the  three  in  the  basement!  And  seven 
outside  doors  counting  the  one  in  the  cellar,  eight  with  the 
trapdoor. 

Military  parades  often  took  place  in  the  inn  yard.  The  owner 
during  the  Revolutionary  days  was  a  Jacob  Fries.  While  his 
record  of  enlistment  has  been  found,  there  is  also  a  record  of 
the  seizure  of  "a  grinding  stone,  a  spinning  wheel,  a  chest  and 
a  cow"  in  the  record  of  confiscated  estates  "August  ye  24th, 
1778";  it,  supposedly,  was  a  penalty  for  failure  to  attend 
drill. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  occupy  the  house  now  and 
are  always  happy  to  show  visitors  through  the  historic  old 
rooms. 

Of  equal  historic  value,  is  the  house  on  Farm  No.  3,  re- 
modelled into  two  homes  and  now  occupied  by  Professors 
Fiesser  and  Thompson  and  their  families.  This  is  the  oldest  of 
the  group  having  been  built  in  1729  by  one  Robert  Shewell 
who  named  it  "Painswick  Hall,"  after  the  house  he  left  in 
England.  So  famous  was  it  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  it  remained  in  the  Shewell  family  that  a  letter  addressed 
simply  "Painswick  Hall"  would  reach  its  owner  safely. 

The  Shewells  were  people  of  education  and  means  for  those 
days,  and  Robert  Shewell  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  performed 
weddings  and  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  be  married  by  "the 
Squire  at  the  Hall."  They  were  friends  of  the  Indians  and 
bitter  winter  nights  found  the  braves  sleeping  in  front  of  the 
huge  kitchen  fireplace — and  in  return,  much  fine  venison  found 
its  way  to  the  Shewell  table.  Walter  Shewell,  father  of  Robert, 
was  famed  for  his  crabapple  cider,  and  dispensed  it  with  a 
lavish  hand  to  the  callers  who  were  numerous  in  the  cider  sea- 
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son.  He  was  rated  as  a  wealthy  man  for  those  times  and  in 
1776,  tax  records  show  he  owned  besides  the  things  already 
mentioned,  "a  distillery  and  two  negro  slaves." 

In  the  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  it  has 
only  changed  hands  five  times.  Penn  sold  the  land,  sometime 
around  the  year  1700,  to  Jeremiah  Langhorne,  after  whom  the 
thriving  town  of  Langhorne  nearby  has  been  named.  Lang- 
horne sold  it  to  the  Shewells  in  1730,  in  which  family  it  re- 
mained for  156  years,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Martins  in 
1886.  The  Martins,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  Farm  School  in  1907. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Abraham  Erlanger  and  Other  Benefactors 

These  reminiscences  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
benefactors  who  most  conspicuously  influenced  the  School's 
expansion,  either  by  their  personality  or  by  their  contributions. 
The  ideals  and  purpose  of  the  Institution  greatly  interested 
four  very  generous  contributors — Max  Schoenfeld,  Morris  Las- 
ker,  J.  Bunford  Samuel  and  Abraham  Erlanger.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  and  associate  with  these  noble  men,  and  call 
them  friends. 

Abraham  Erlanger,  of  New  York  City,  gave  generously  of 
both  time  and  money.  Reference  has  previously  been  made  to 
his  gifts  of  several  farms  and  of  Ulman  Hall.  He  not  only  did 
much  to  publicize  the  School  nationally,  but  broadened  the 
vision  of  its  trustees.  He  had  both  the  ability  and  courage  to 
do  things  on  a  large  scale.  There  was  a  distinctive  value  to 
the  service  he  rendered.  His  philosophy,  based  upon  funda- 
mental ideas,  was  sound. 

Abraham  Erlanger,  trustee  of  the  School,  lovingly  known 
to  us  as  "Uncle  Abe,"  devoted  most  of  the  later  years  of  his 
life  to  nationalize  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  School. 

In  1924,  he  established  and  financed  a  New  York  City  office 
for  the  School  that  functioned  for  several  years  under  his 
executive  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  his  fellow 
citizens  to  make  contributions  and  found  scholarships.  His 
committee  of  helpers  included  some  of  New  York's  prominent 
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Jews,  among  whom  were  the  present  Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  Samuel  Berliner,  Walter  Hart  Blumenthal,  Hon. 
Abram  I.  Elkus,  Hon.  Mitchell  L.  Erlanger,  Rev.  Dr.  Israel 
Goldstein,  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Krass,  Judge  Irving  Lehman, 
Judge  Samuel  D.  Levy,  Jesse  J.  Ludwig,  Moses  D.  Mosessohn, 
Hon.  Algernon  I.  Nova,  Hugo  H.  Piesen,  Hon.  Aron  Steuer, 
Charles  Strauss,  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  and  others. 

In  1926,  he  contributed  $10,000  to  endow  a  scholarship,  in 
the  name  of  his  parents.  His  brother,  Charles  Erlanger,  and 
his  family  subscribed  a  like  amount  for  the  "John  and  Amelia 
Strauss  Scholarship."  Other  donations  to  purchase  necessary 
furniture  and  equipment  were  contributed  by  him  from  time 
to  time. 

I  wonder  if  Dr.  Krauskopf,  even  with  the  God-given  vision 
and  energy  that  were  his,  could  have  foreseen  the  enormous 
headway  his  "dream"  had  made  by  1926,  when  it  became  al- 
most overnight,  national  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  thru  the 
conference  called  together  in  June,  of  that  year  by  Abraham 
Erlanger. 

The  conference  convened  in  New  York  City  from  June  2  to 
June  7.  It  was  conceived,  presided  over  and  financed  by  one 
man,  Abraham  Erlanger,  one  of  its  most  active  trustees  and 
supporters, always  an  ardent  advocate  of  expansion  and  progress. 

There  came  to  this  Conference  leading  educators,  agricul- 
turists and  Governors'  representatives  from  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union,  with  Mayors'  delegates  from  large  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  endorsements  of  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  William  M.  Jardine,  the  School 
won  the  hearty  commendation  of  such  statesmen  as  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I.  W.  Dunlap;  Director  of  Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton;  Hon.  Frank  O. 
Lowden,  former  Governor  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Morris  Sheppard, 
Senator  from  Texas;  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Yoakum,  and  many 
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others.  We  are  proud  to  include  such  illustrious  names  among 
the  already  large  list  of  prominent  endorsers  of  the  School. 

Newspapers  thruout  the  country  gave  generously  of  their 
space  to  record  the  daily  proceedings.  News  items  and  edi- 
torials appeared  in  scores  of  prominent  papers,  in  addition  to 
over  one  hundred  articles  in  New  York  City's  large  daily 
newspapers. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  many  leaders  of  agriculture 
and  education  at  this  gathering,  where  thoughtful  minds  dis- 
cussed general  agricultural  problems,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
School  in  its  constructive  policy. 

While  in  its  personnel  and  attitude  the  conference  was  non- 
sectarian,  the  fact  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  School  was  never 
lost  sight  of,  nor  that  Dr.  Krauskopf,  a  Philadelphia  Rabbi, 
was  its  founder;  that  for  almost  thirty  years  it  had  been 
managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  most  of  whom  were  Jewish 
men  prominent  in  their  communities,  that  it  had  been  sus- 
tained by  contributions  from  the  same  source;  and  that  its 
original  purpose  was  to  encourage,  especially  Jewish  youth  to 
leave  congested  cities  for  farming  as  a  life's  vocation. 

Dr.  Krauskopf 's  wider  realization  of  his  original  idea  was 
also  brought  out;  that  which  applied  to  his  co-religionists, 
applied  as  well  to  all  citizens — Jew  and  non-Jew, — unsatisfied 
boys  and  girls,  otherwise  welded  to  city  occupations,  by  the 
accident  of  urban  birth,  should  be  given  the  chance  to  go  on 
the  farm  where  an  outdoor  vocation  could  give  them  health, 
happiness  and  a  dignified  career. 

Statistics  presented  by  various  delegates  revealed  the  in- 
creasing influx  of  men  and  women  from  farms  to  cities;  the 
depletion  of  the  rural  population;  the  exchange  of  farm  life 
for  the  superficial  allurements  of  the  city;  that  from  a  nation 
of  soil  tillers,  we  were  gradually  being  transformed  into  one 
of  industrial  workers. 

Some  of  the  delegates  were  women,  successful  exponents  of 
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agriculture,  who  advocated  the  training  of  city  girls  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  They  proved  that  the  farm  offers  a  career 
for  women  to  exercise  initiative  and  work  at  something  they 
love;  that  it  is  essential  that  farmers'  homes  be  occupied  by 
properly  trained,  intelligent  women. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  Conference,  the  delegates  unani- 
mously agreed,  having  made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  the 
School,  and  having  thoroughly  inspected  it,  that  this  unique 
institution,  by  its  method  of  educating  boys — and  perhaps  in 
the  near  future  girls — was  practically  and  theoretically,  one 
of  the  cornerstones  in  the  edifice  of  American  agriculture;  that 
the  farming  needs  of  the  nation  could  be  bettered  through 
active  cooperation  with  The  National  Farm  School,  the  parent 
institution  of  a  new  type  of  agricultural  training  and  that  the 
School  deserves  the  financial  support  of  the  entire  country. 

This  New  York  Conference  was  one  of  the  most  important, 
illuminating  and  outstanding  events  in  the  existence  of  the 
School. 

On  January  3,  1926,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  having  made 
an  extensive  national  survey  of  the  practicability  and  desir- 
ability of  admitting  girls  as  co-educational  students,  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
when  there  is  a  demand  and  provided  sufficient  funds  for 
buildings  and  maintenance  are  forthcoming,  young  women 
shall  be  admitted. 

This  pronouncement  which  was  reaffirmed  by  a  resolution 
unanimously  passed  at  the  conference  was  not  a  new  thought, 
for  it  had  long  been  in  the  minds  of  the  founders,  in  fact,  it 
was  in  Dr.  Krauskopf's  original  plan  for  the  School.  He  urged 
its  establishment  in  several  Annual  Messages,  but  lack  of 
funds  had  made  it  impossible  of  realization. 

Following  this  convention,  Mr.  Erlanger  established  a  suite 
of  offices  at  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  with  a  staff 
of  executives  and  clerks  to  capitalize  upon  the  results  of  the 
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convention.  Unfortunately,  the  strain  of  this  huge  undertaking, 
to  one  of  his  advanced  years,  was  too  great.  Several  months 
later,  in  the  midst  of  his  strenuous  endeavors,  his  health  broke 
down,  which  prevented  this  man  of  vision  and  courage  from 
realizing  the  fruits  of  his  carefully  laid  plans.  While  the  cam- 
paign was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  bring  satisfactory  finan- 
cial returns,  his  magnificent  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 

As  an  adjunct,  he  issued  a  150-page  resume  of  the  conven- 
tion, one  of  the  finest  books  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Its 
title — "An  American  Contribution"  is  evidence  of  this  altru- 
ist's modesty  and  generosity.  During  the  entire  convention,  his 
own  personality  was  never  mentioned,  in  proof  of  which,  I 
quote  its  "Foreword,"  inserted  at  my  request: 

TO  ABRAHAM  ERLANGER 

who  defrayed  the  entire  cost  of  the  Conference  in  New 
York  and  the  printing  of  this  volume — whose  vision  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  concerted  national  opinion  on  the  future 
of  American  agriculture — and  through  this  volume  is  dis- 
seminating the  findings  of  the  Conference — The  Board  of 
Directors  of  The  National  Farm  School  extends  its  sin- 
cere thanks  and  appreciation. 

Engraved  upon  the  first  page  of  this  illuminating  edition  is 
a  portrait  of  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  and  on  the  second, 
an  autographed  copy  of  his  letter,  wishing  Mr.  Erlanger  suc- 
cess in  his  educational  undertaking.* 

It  is,  indeed,  regrettable  that  this  practical  man  could  not 
have  been  spared  to  conclude  his  philanthropic  endeavor. 
Nevertheless — "The  good  that  man  does,  lives  after  him." 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Erlanger 
during  all  his  activities.  Therefore,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state, 

*  Copy  of  "An  American  Contribution"  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
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that  in  addition  to  publicizing  the  School  from  coast  to  coast, 
his  direct  efforts  did  more  to  forward  the  progress  of  the 
Institution,  than  any  other  endeavor  coming  under  my  ob- 
servation. I  could  not  help  being  impressed  and  motivated  by 
his  leadership,  courage  and  generosity.  I  shall  always  look 
back  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  our  friendly  companionship, 
his  keen  sense  of  humor  and  unbounded  enthusiasm.  He  set 
a  pace  for  progress,  that  should  be  continued  by  present  and 
future  administrations  of  the  School.  He  was  God-fearing,  lib- 
eral by  impulse,  and  a  true  friend  to  everyone.  He  was  a  man 
of  sterling  character,  imagination  and  simplicity. 

Max  Schoenfeld  of  Rorscharch,  Switzerland,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  first  great  benefactors  of  the 
School. 

When  the  Institution  was  still  in  its  infancy,  Mr.  Schoen- 
feld recognized  the  full  meaning  of  such  an  Institution,  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  solving  the  economic  and  social 
problems,  which  had  already  began  to  harass  Jewish  sociolo- 
gists of  the  larger  cities,  and  which  has  since  acquired  greater 
proportions  than  could  have  been  foreseen.  By  frequent  visits 
to  the  School  he  encouraged  the  project,  and  donated  $10,000 
in  memory  of  his  departed  wife.  This  was  invested  in  two 
adjoining  farms,  which  have  since  appreciated  in  value,  and 
are  today  known  as  the  "Schoenfeld  Farms."  Subsequently  he 
made  other  liberal  donations,  with  which  a  third  adjoining 
farm  of  163  acres  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $15,000. 

In  his  death,  the  School  lost  a  good  friend,  one  who  thor- 
oughly appreciated  its  aim  and  work  and  one  who  did  not 
wait  with  his  aid  until  for  the  very  lack  of  it  the  School  might 
have  succumbed.  He  gave  at  a  time  when  support  was  most 
needed.  As  long  as  the  Farm  School  shall  exist,  the  name  of 
Max  Schoenfeld  will  be  gratefully  remembered  and  sacredly 
cherished. 
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One  of  the  first  school  structures  of  importance  on  the 
campus  was  donated  by  another  benefactor,  Adolph  Segal,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  solid  structure  includes  a  large  assembly 
hall,  houses  many  students  and  the  school  laboratories.  It  is  as 
substantial  today  as  when  erected  and  is  known  as  "Segal 
Hall." 

To  Morris  Lasker  and  his  family,  formerly  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  we  are  indebted  for  Lasker  Hall.  In  its  spacious  lobby 
hang  life-size  portraits  of  Dr.  Krauskopf,  Mr.  Erlanger,  Mr. 
Lasker  and  Mr.  Schoenfeld.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trus- 
tees to  include  a  portrait  of  J.  Bunford  Samuel. 

To  J.  Bunford  Samuel,  scion  of  one  of  Philadelphia's  oldest 
families,  a  generous  benefactor  and  a  man  of  splendid  char- 
acter, The  National  Farm  School  registers  its  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation.  For  many  years  it  was  my  privilege  to 
associate  with  this  modest  man  as  friend  and  neighbor.  Mr. 
Samuel  was  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Krauskopf  and  the  School. 
During  his  lifetime  he  donated  a  45-acre  farm,  including 
buildings,  located  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.  In  the  course  of  time, 
this  land  abutting  both  Sea  Girt  and  Spring  Lake  will  become 
valuable  for  building  sites.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  the 
residue  of  his  large  Estate  for  the  benefit  of  a  number  of 
relatives  and  faithful  servants  during  their  lives  and  after 
the  death  of  all  of  them  the  principal  of  the  estate  will  be  paid 
to  the  School. 

Henry  L.  Frank  of  Chicago  presented  the  School  with  the 
sum  of  $25,000,  with  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  the  Institu- 
tion and  a  desire  to  encourage  its  enlargement. 

For  several  years,  the  International  Harvester  Company 
contributed  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  two  scholarships  at 
the  School  for  the  benefit  of  worthy  Chicago  boys.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Grant  Wright,  Editor  of  "The  Eastern  Dealer," 
one  of  America's  outstanding  agricultural  papers,  for  securing 
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this  generous  donation.  Mr.  Wright,  an  active  Trustee  and 
my  close  associate  for  many  years,  did  much  during  the 
Expansion  Period  to  improve  the  School. 

Other  benefactors  who  had  faith  in  the  School  and  its 
Founder  contributed  buildings  to  memorialize  their  loved  ones, 
among  which  are: — Edward  Hirsh  Botanical  Laboratory,  The 
Nathan  Straus  Dairy,  Theresa  Loeb  Greenhouse,  Ida  Block 
Chapel,  Zadok  M.  Eisner  Laboratory,  Krauskopf  Greenhouses, 
Louis  I.  Aaron  Dairy  and  Ice  House,  Segal  School  and  Science 
Building,  Frances  E.  Loeb  Greenhouse,  Rebecca  F.  Louch- 
heim  Auditorium,  Ida  Silverman  Memorial  Gates,  Isaac  Stern 
Alumni  House  and  Farm,  and  the  John  Wanamaker  Memorial 
Grove,  contributed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gabriel  Blum. 

Scholarships  in  addition  to  those  from  the  Erlanger  Family, 
were  endowed  by  Bertha  Rayner  Frank,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Frank, 
Simon  L.  Bloch,  Simon  H.  Guggenheim,  Fred  A.  Milius  and 
the  Phi  Epsilon  Pi  Fraternity. 

The  School  in  its  long  history  has  had  many  generous 
friends,  among  them  Henry  Hellman,  Dr.  Henry  Leffman, 
John  Moss,  Jr.,  Eleanor  Samuel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
Nathan  Snellenburg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Weinberger  and 
Samuel  M.  Braunstein,  all  of  whom  contributed  large  sums. 

The  School  receives  contributions  from  many  Jewish  Fed- 
erations thruout  the  country, — the  Jewish  Federation  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  the  largest  contributor.  We  receive  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $17,500  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  For 
several  years  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  thru  Mr.  Eugene 
Benjamin,  contributed  $15,000  annually.  Due  to  economic 
conditions,  this  worthy  society  was  compelled  to  abandon  its 
subvention  several  years  ago. 

In  1905,  when  the  School  was  still  in  its  Formative  Period 
and  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  working  capital,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  having  been  apprised  of  the  purpose  of  the  project 
and  the  need  for  funds  to  further  it,  suggested  that  if  the 
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School  would  raise  the  sum  of  $37,500,  he  would  personally 
contribute  $12,500  to  complete  a  Foundation  Fund  of  $50,000. 

The  reports  of  the  School  indicate  that  this  was  accom- 
plished within  a  year,  and  that  the  encouragement  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  the  venture,  became  the  means  of  attracting  many 
of  the  other  large  donors  which  I  have  mentioned. 

While  the  School  is  today  fortunate  in  its  ownership  of 
land  and  equipment,  it  has  no  adequate  endowment  fund.  It 
is  constantly  compelled  to  raise  funds  to  meet  budgets  and 
operating  expenses  and  depends  upon  friends  and  patrons  for 
support.  We  are  optimistic,  however,  and  hope  that  when  good 
times  return,  those  who  curtailed  their  contributions  will  be 
as  generous  in  the  future  as  they  were  in  the  past,  and  that 
we  shall  add  many  new  contributors. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Some  Thoughts  on  Agricultural  Education 

The  major  problems  and  responsibilities  that  confront  The 
National  Farm  School,  are  education  in  relation  to  agriculture, 
student  selection,  finance,  and  agricultural  conditions.  An 
outline  of  these  subjects  as  they  affect  our  work  may  prove  of 
interest. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  one  of  his  messages 
stressed  the  need  in  modern  as  in  olden  days,  for  broad  and 
liberal  thinking. 

He  said  in  part: — "Every  point  of  cooperative  human  en- 
deavor cries  out  for  men  and  women,  who  in  their  thinking 
processes  will  know  something  of  the  broader  aspects  of  any 
given  problem. 

"How  revivifying  the  spirit  can  be  when  informed  imagina- 
tion grapples  courageously  with  the  problems  of  life,  whether 
these  problems  be  despotic  in  1776  or  depressive  in  1933." 

One  of  the  very  first  obligations  upon  national  resources,  is 
the  undiminished  support  of  public  education.  Modern  educa- 
tion is  a  constant  process  of  adjustment,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly. It  teaches  how  to  live,  how  to  learn  and  how  to  find 
facts.  The  student  becomes  educated  as  he  lives  through  the 
development  of  the  powers  he  may  possess.  In  striving  to  gain 
an  education  the  individual  should  endeavor  to  rise  above  his 
limitations.  The  world  needs  people  who  can  observe,  think 
and  analyze  clearly. 

76 
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There  is  a  difference  between  intellectuality  and  intelligence. 
Some  men  make  successful  progress  with  little  or  no  schooling, 
while  others  spend  much  of  their  time  in  school  and  college 
and  contribute  little  to  humanity. 

Intelligence  is  generally  an  inherited  trait.  Obviously,  edu- 
cation helps  the  intelligent  more  than  the  stupid,  therefore, 
more  depends  upon  the  student  than  upon  the  teacher.  Many 
of  our  successful  men  and  women  have  educated  themselves. 

Education  brings  with  it  certain  responsibilities  and  liabili- 
ties, for  to  know  the  truth  is  to  be  under  obligations  to  do  the 
truth.  The  future  prosperity  of  the  world  is  a  moral  responsi- 
bility, dependent  upon  the  coming  generation.  H.  G.  Wells 
says:  "The  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  education  of 
its  youth." 

Education  should  make  for  humbleness,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  wholesome  self-respect  nor  the  ability  to  respect 
others  and  merit  their  respect  in  return.  It  conserves  power, 
stimulates  poise  and  a  sense  of  freedom.  It  sharpens  the  men- 
tal faculties  and  is  often  the  key  that  opens  many  doors  which 
otherwise  would  remain  closed.  It  develops  cultural  tastes, 
raises  efficiency  and  broadens  the  mental  horizon. 

Ambition  is  essential  and  praiseworthy.  Yet  the  attainment 
of  great  wealth  or  fame  should  not  be  a  paramount  objective. 
Comparatively  few  greatly  distinguish  themselves  in  business 
or  professional  careers,  but  thousands  find  happiness  in  the 
more  humble  paths  of  life. 

Outward  success  without  happiness  often  proves  disappoint- 
ing. The  joy  of  living  depends  upon  playing  the  game  fairly 
and  squarely — learning  to  share  advantages  with  others.  Some- 
one aptly  said:  "You  cannot  sprinkle  the  perfume  of  happiness 
on  others,  without  spilling  a  few  drops  upon  yourself."  Happi- 
ness, God's  greatest  gift  to  man,  is  available  to  those  who 
seek  it  in  every  day  activities. 

Education  is  democracy's  strongest  and  surest  defense.  It 
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cannot  be  poured  into  a  student.  He  learns  as  he  works.  Initia- 
tive, study  and  ability  to  choose  well,  are  powers  teachers  can 
stimulate,  yet  cannot  give.  A  well-rounded  development  evinces 
progress. 

In  these  days  of  change  and  keen  competition,  adolescents 
require  a  comprehensive  training  and  guidance,  which  many 
parents  because  of  insufficient  knowledge  are  unable  to  give. 

Amidst  constantly  shifting  beliefs  about  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  parents  and  of  children,  about  morals  and  education 
in  general,  direction  and  counsel  for  moral  stamina  should  be 
sought. 

Fundamental  in  its  good  effect  upon  the  young,  is  the  in- 
stilling of  the  right  ideas  of  obedience  and  self-discipline, 
which,  however,  do  not  entail  subjection  to  a  false  sense  of 
authority.  But  they  should  be  developed  in  order  that  free- 
dom from  domination  may  be  obtained.  Initiative  should  not 
be  stultified.  Spontaneous  unfoldment  and  use  of  natural 
ability  should  be  encouraged. 

Institutions  like  The  National  Farm  School  give  background. 
They  fit  boys  to  fight  the  battles  of  life.  This  School — where 
carefully  selected  lads  live,  study  and  work  together,  where 
fair  play,  democracy  and  physical  growth  are  stressed — helps 
to  stimulate  personality  and  manliness. 

There  is  a  call  for  men  of  character  and  judgment.  Logical 
thinkers,  willing  to  co-operate,  are  needed  in  every  walk  of 
life.  Education  in  the  proper  direction  helps  supply  this  de- 
mand. While  the  habit  of  work  is  important,  a  proper  balance 
is  vital.  Initiative  and  understanding,  more  than  the  mere  ca- 
pacity to  work  patiently  and  blindly  on  a  job  are  essentials 
for  success.  Youth  must  be  alert  and  watch  for  the  breaks. 
When  they  come,  he  must  make  the  most  of  them.  Since  there 
is  no  saturation  point  in  education,  he  is  urged  to  continue 
studying  after  leaving  school. 
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We  have  been  passing  through  a  crisis,  world-wide  in  scope. 
The  wealth  of  many  families  has  disappeared,  but  good  char- 
acter endures.  Young  men  of  the  coming  generation  must 
earn  success  by  their  own  efforts.  Though  difficulties  are  still 
ahead  of  us,  full  recovery  can  be  better  achieved,  if  we  un- 
selfishly work  together  for  public  welfare.  Social  justice  and 
spiritual  values  count  more  than  material  things.  Underlying 
all  our  efforts,  is  the  conviction  that  men  cannot  live  unto 
themselves  alone. 

During  present  economic  and  industrial  conditions,  limited 
prospects  of  gainful  employment  bring  enforced  idleness  and 
discouragement.  More  than  a  million  graduates  are  annually 
turned  out  by  schools  and  colleges,  many  disillusioned  and 
restless,  few  securing  jobs.  Conservative  estimates  indicate 
that  there  are  more  than  6,000,000  young  persons  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  24  who  are  unemployed  and  out  of  school.  This 
is  a  serious  social  problem,  that  may  be  partially  solved  by 
diverting  a  larger  percentage  of  students  from  overcrowded 
professions,  and  encouraging  agricultural  training.  In  affording 
such  opportunity  for  earning  an  honorable  living,  this  School 
contributes  its  share  towards  basic  vocational  education. 

These  unemployment  conditions  cause  the  city  youth  to 
look  countrywards.  When  leaving  high  school,  he  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  seeking  a  job,  or  learning  a  trade  or 
profession.  He  weighs  the  advantages  of  country  living,  and 
its  possibilities  as  a  profitable  vocation,  for  those  scientifically 
trained.  He  compares  congested  city  life — its  noises,  smoke 
and  other  nuisances  with  the  open  country.  Such  sensible 
thinking  leads  to  a  large  number  of  applications  for  our  schol- 
arships. Only  a  small  percentage  can  be  accepted — many  must 
be  turned  away  disappointed. 

Graduates  of  The  National  Farm  School  qualify  vocation- 
ally or  otherwise,  for  the  limited  number  of  jobs  now  available 
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and  are  better  equipped  to  compete  with  many  thousands  of 
young  people  annually  sent  forth  from  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, who  seek  jobs  for  which  they  are  untrained. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  all  educational  institutions,  organized 
and  sustained  by  society  for  its  improvement,  should  keep 
their  doors  open.  Affording  school  facilities  to  larger  numbers 
of  youth,  lessens  competition  between  them  and  adults  seeking 
jobs.  America  is  moving  into  a  modernistic  economic  scheme 
of  existence.  The  problem  of  finding  employment  for  both 
capital  and  labor  is  serious  and  must  be  faced  squarely.  Vig- 
orous policies  should  be  adopted  to  solve  this  increasing  com- 
plexity of  civilization.  Changes  should  be  adjusted  progres- 
sively, well-planned  standards  maintained  and  high  ideals 
upheld. 

The  present  emergency  affords  all  school  instructors  an  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  students  economic  consciousness 
and  the  essential  features  of  national  reconstruction — that  stu- 
dents may  learn  the  lessons  and  tendencies  of  these  new  times. 

Benjamin  Franklin  wrote:  "The  good  education  of  youth 
has  been  esteemed  by  wise  men  in  all  ages  as  the  surest  foun- 
dation of  happiness  of  both  private  families  and  common- 
wealths. Almost  all  governments  have,  therefore,  made  it  a 
principal  object  of  their  attention  to  establish  and  endow  with 
proper  revenues  such  seminaries  of  learning  as  might  supply 
the  succeeding  age  with  men  qualified  to  serve  the  public,  with 
honor  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  As  to  their  studies, 
they  should  be  taught  things  likely  to  be  most  useful,  as  well 
as  things  ornamental." 

This  sound  advice  is  in  line  with  the  modern  theory  of  the 
purpose  of  education.  The  development  of  individual  capacity, 
made  possible  through  the  excellent  public  school  system  of 
this  country,  is  a  valuable  factor  in  preparation  for  a  voca- 
tional career.  Therefore,  preference  for  our  scholarships  is 
given  to  graduates  of  high  school — they  are  better  qualified 
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to  "follow  through."  We  urge  undergraduates  to  continue  their 
studies  to  the  end  of  their  four-year  course,  thus  leaving  the 
world's  work  to  those  who  need  employment  most. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  why  I  strongly  urge  young 
people,  to  whom  school  work  is  not  distasteful  or  painful,  to 
graduate  from  high  school: 

It  gives  them  the  requisite  credits  for  college  entrance, 
should  they,  at  any  time,  wish  to  pursue  higher  education. 

Again,  few  employers  have  the  time  or  ability  to  train  the 
minds  of  young  people.  The  custom  is  to  assign  them  to  rou- 
tine jobs  that  offer  little  or  no  opportunity  for  development. 
Lacking  the  mental  discipline,  which  is  part  of  a  good  high 
school  course,  the  young  man  and  woman  are  unprepared  for 
advancement 

In  addition  to  material  advantages,  a  complete  high  school 
education  offers  valuable  cultural  gains.  It  adds  to  the  appre- 
ciation and  enjoyment  of  life  by  introducing  one  to  good  books, 
and  by  opening  paths  of  thoughts  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
which  can  later  be  explored  on  one's  own  initiative. 

The  basic  aims  of  The  National  Farm  School  are  to  foster 
a  love  of  country  life;  to  promote  education  in  agriculture  by 
teaching  city-bred  boys  the  practice  and  science  of  that  in- 
dustry; to  create  an  interest  in  the  intelligent  choice  of  farm- 
ing occupations;  to  encourage  thrift;  develop  rural  leadership; 
and  strengthen  students'  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
work. 

"Labor  with  learning"  is  an  essential  part  of  true  education. 
Our  students  acquire  knowledge  through  contact  with  reality. 
Recently,  Yale  University  announced  that  its  self-supporting 
students  had  won  far  more  than  their  proportionate  share  of 
scholastic  honors,  an  indication  that  high  thinking,  plain  living 
and  hard  work  lead  to  success. 

Dr.  Guenther,  of  Columbia  University,  in  a  survey  shows 
that  student  groups  manipulating  raw  materials,  converting 
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them  into  usable  products,  are  far  superior  to  those  who  merely 
study  in  the  customary  school  manner.  This  evidences  that 
participation  experience  provides  a  natural  background  for 
learning. 

In  a  recent  address,  Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, concisely  expressed  the  ideals  of  this  Institution  when 
he  said: 

"The  establishment  of  vocational  schools  thruout  the  coun- 
try, at  which  boys  with  a  high  school  education  could  be 
trained  as  intelligent  leaders  in  the  agricultural  field,  would 
do  much  to  remedy  the  present  agricultural  crisis.  An  intelli- 
gent, progressive  and  vocal  leadership,  now  'sadly  deficient,' 
compared  to  political,  commercial  or  industrial  leadership,  is 
needed.  Agricultural  leadership  could  not  be  expected  to  de- 
velop from  universities,  because  their  graduates  are  in  most 
cases  'narrow  specialists.'  Even  graduates  of  agricultural  col- 
leges do  not  usually  become  farmers,  acting  rather  as  research 
workers  and  civil  service  employees.  Students  graduating  from 
vocational  schools  obtain  a  certain  facility  for  leadership,  but 
without  the  necessary  farm  training,  they,  too,  become  voices 
in  the  wilderness." 

Dr.  Russell  suggests  that  schools  include  such  subjects  as 
economics,  marketing,  cooperative  trading,  insurance  and  law 
as  related  to  notes  and  mortgages.  The  National  Farm  School 
teaches  all  these  subjects,  in  addition  to  soil  culture,  agronomy, 
dairying,  animal  husbandry,  biology,  poultry  raising,  horticul- 
ture, landscape  and  vegetable  gardening,  farm  mechanics, 
woodworking,  forging,  history,  English  and  ethics. 

Rural  sociology  also  has  a  place  in  our  curriculum.  Proper 
living  on  the  farm  under  all  conditions  is  important.  In  dormi- 
tories and  dining  room,  cleanliness  and  deportment  are  stressed. 
Weekly  lectures  on  applied  hygiene,  physiology,  anatomy,  per- 
sonal habits,  first  aid  in  relation  to  farm  life,  and  lectures  on 
law  for  the  farmer  are  given.   Spiritual,  moral  and  ethical 
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guidance  is  afforded  through  non-sectarian  religious  services. 

Close  observation  has  convinced  me  that  because  of  our 
method  of  education,  students  receive  an  invaluable  training 
in  self-reliance  and  absorb  fundamentals  far  beyond  the  par- 
ticular objective  of  the  School.  Our  graduates  whether  in 
agriculture,  professions  or  commerce,  continually  voice  their 
appreciation  for  the  intangible  benefits,  in  addition  to  the 
agricultural  training,  they  received  here. 

The  road  to  success  is  surer  for  men  who  think  clearly  and 
logically.  Many  economic  ills  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  men  do  not  think  or  plan  ahead,  but  continue  in 
old  ruts  and  repeat  their  mistakes.  Spending  three  years  at 
this  School  in  agricultural  work,  a  boy  of  even  average  ability 
unconsciously  absorbs  invaluable  mental  training.  Days,  weeks 
and  months  ahead  he  must  plan  an  intelligent  program  of 
sowing,  planting  and  reaping.  He  must  study  each  piece  of 
ground,  its  soil  exposure,  necessary  crop  rotation  and  mineral 
replenishments.  He  must  prepare  to  fight  various  insects  and 
weather  conditions  that  interfere  with  growing  plants  and 
animal  life,  and  to  set  up  a  defense  against  ravages  and  occur- 
rences of  all  kinds. 

The  student  realizes  he  must  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  There  are  no  short  cuts  in  farming.  Neglect  at  critical 
times  spells  failure.  Errors  cannot  be  covered  up.  He  has 
more  than  a  mere  job,  for  his  interests,  always  changing,  are 
stimulated.  He  becomes  an  experimenter,  learning  to  analyze, 
to  synthesize  and,  above  all,  to  observe.  Since  he  is  so  close 
to  nature,  his  philosophy  becomes  simple,  sound  and  practi- 
cal. He  learns  not  to  distort  values,  but  to  meet  his  daily 
problems  frankly  and  intelligently.  He  enjoys  the  spirit  of 
competition,  knowing  that  profitable  income  from  the  farm 
depends  upon  efficient  productivity  and  better  marketing. 

Working  with  nature — breeding  livestock,  watching  things 
grow  with  a  scientific  "know,"  solving  farm  problems  requir- 
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ing  good  judgment  and  prompt  action,  all  tend  to  develop 
initiative,  responsibility,  sound  thinking  and  a  true  sense  of 
value. 

Work  and  simple  pastimes  on  the  farm  bring  a  truer  re- 
ward than  the  overstimulating  and  often  unhealthful  occupa- 
tions and  recreations  of  city  dwellers.  The  breadth  and  simple 
beauty  of  the  countryside,  the  fragrance  and  feel  of  the  cool 
soil  underfoot,  the  seasons  of  planting  and  harvesting,  of  sun 
and  rain,  influence  the  sheer  joy  of  independent  living.  Com- 
pare the  rugged  frame,  the  weathered  face  and  clear  eye  of 
the  average  country  youth  with  that  of  his  often  physically 
weaker  city  brother.  Early  rising,  outdoor  life  and  hard  work 
with  simple  diet  cannot  help  but  build  up  physical  strength 
and  health. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  among  our  faculty  men  whose 
technical  skill  and  ability  to  teach  practical  farming  are  aug- 
mented by  interest  in  boy  welfare.  The  success  of  a  school 
depends  more  upon  intellectual  intimacy  between  teacher  and 
student  than  upon  buildings  and  equipment. 

At  this  School,  contact  between  student  and  faculty  is  more 
intimate  than  at  larger  institutions.  This  implants  tendencies  of 
good-fellowship,  self-reliance  and  qualities  of  leadership.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  consult  with  instructors  for  advice  and 
counsel.  Good  citizenship,  healthy  physical  habits,  cultural  as- 
pirations and  appreciation  for  sound  economic  principles,  are 
indispensable  requirements  for  success.  Correlative  with  prop- 
erly rounded  courses  in  agriculture,  we  endeavor  to  develop 
true  Americanism  and  community  spirit,  by  inculcating  lofty 
principles  of  conduct,  benevolence  and  fair  dealing — ethics, 
that  by  impulse  and  inclination,  guide  students  thruout  their 
active  lives.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "learning  is  part  of 
living."  One  learns  with  his  hands,  as  well  as  and  in  many 
cases  better,  than  with  his  head.  The  accomplishment  of  work 
well  done  stimulates  strength,  poise  and  responsibility. 


STARTING  OUT  FOR  A  DAY  IN  THE  FIELDS 


THE  VEGETABLE   GARDEN   PROJECT 
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We  prepare  young  men  for  useful  lives,  offering  pleasant 
campus  and  dormitory  environment,  to  create  an  aesthetic 
sense  of  value.  We  want  them  to  play,  too — thus  realizing 
opportunities  for  vigor,  health  and  relaxation,  without  which 
life  becomes  boresome. 

It  is  our  constant  aim  to  increase  educational  service,  to 
provide  the  best  possible  equipment  and  instruction,  in  return 
for  the  contributions  made  by  generous  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

One  should  visit  the  School  to  appreciate  its  buildings  and 
harmonious  surroundings,  meet  faculty,  students,  and  those 
who  provide  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  all  thruout  the 
year. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Critical  Problem  of  Selecting  Students 

When  one  sits  down  to  write,  he  prefers  to  select  a  subject  that 
is  familiar  to  him.  Helping  boys  to  find  themselves  is  very 
interesting.  The  hours  spent  during  such  work  are  always 
worthwhile.  Selecting  a  career  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
boys  leaving  high  school ;  awarding  limited  Farm  School  schol- 
arships is  of  equal  importance.  The  expected  benefit  from 
careful  selection  does  not  lie  in  numerical  reduction,  but  rather 
in  an  interest  to  stimulate  quality. 

I  am  a  protagonist  of  agriculture  as  a  vocation  for  those 
who  love  the  open,  or  show  a  deep  interest  in  animal  or  vege- 
table life,  those  who  are  keen  to  work  on  God's  green  earth. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  I  interview  and  counsel  hundreds 
of  boys  who  believe  they  are  qualified  to  enter  agriculture  as 
a  career.  I  talk  with  them  at  length  to  learn  if  possible  their 
real  inclinations.  I  endeavor  to  lead  them  to  talk  about  them- 
selves, their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  talents,  hobbies  and  am- 
bitions, and  to  determine  by  such  information  whether  they 
have  the  requisite  qualifications  both  as  to  interest  in  the 
subject  and  the  stamina  required  for  the  work.  I  advise  them 
accordingly,  and  occasionally  suggest  new  factors  needed  in 
our  economic  life,  whereby  ingenuity,  experience  and  individ- 
ualism may  be  utilized. 

The  selection  of  the  right  kind  of  students  for  The  National 
Farm  School  is  our  responsibility.  We  are  not  infallible  and 
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at  times  make  mistakes.  Sometimes  applicants  deceive  us. 
They  misrepresent  home  conditions,  or  wish  to  enter  in  order 
to  mark  time  until  employment  conditions  improve.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  into  their  hearts.  Parents  sometimes  hide  real 
motives  behind  pleadings  for  their  sons'  entrance.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  by  personal  interviews  and  aid  from  social 
welfare  societies,  we  eliminate  those  who  do  not  deserve  our 
scholarships. 

An  outline  of  the  mechanics  of  student  selection  as  engi- 
neered by  our  Admissions  Committee  may  prove  interesting. 
The  set-up  is  simple  and  direct.  The  Committee  comprises  the 
Dean  of  the  School,  his  Assistant,  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi- 
dent, all  of  whom  have  had  long  experience  in  the  selection  of 
students. 

Each  application  is  carefully  studied  thru  the  medium  of 
several  personal  interviews  between  the  President,  the  boy  and 
his  parents.  An  attempt  is  made  to  help  the  boy  find  his  true 
bent.  Investigations  of  references,  home  and  economic  condi- 
tions, and  social  service  records  are  made. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  over  17  years  of  age  and 
not  more  than  21.  They  must  be  mentally,  physically  and 
morally  fit.  Tho  one  year  of  high  school  training  meets  the 
educational  requirement,  preference  is  given  to  high  school 
graduates.  They  must  give  indication  that  agriculture  as  a 
career  appeals  to  them.  An  interest  in  outdoor  life,  in  animals 
and  growing  things  must  be  evident. 

During  my  interviews,  28  points  on  our  questionnaire  relat- 
ing to  the  choosing  of  a  career  must  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
In  the  approach  to  each  boy,  I  try  to  lead  him  to  talk  of  his 
interests  and  ambitions.  Some  of  the  questions  discussed  are: 

Have  you  fully  considered  the  importance  of  your  decision 
to  make  some  branch  of  agriculture  your  vocation? 

Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  your  intention  of  remaining  for 
the  full  three  years'  course? 
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Are  your  home  conditions  such  that  your  earnings  are  not 
needed  there? 

Do  your  parents  or  sponsors  show  any  inclination  to  dis- 
courage your  desire  to  train  in  some  branch  of  this  industry? 

Is  your  health  or  physical  condition  sufficiently  robust  to 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  perform  the  manual  work  neces- 
sary on  the  fields  for  practical  training? 

Are  you  prepared  to  govern  yourself  according  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  School? 

Applicants  are  told  the  School  is  not  a  resting  place  nor 
playground  for  the  "try-it-once"  type. 

Credit  is  given  for  Boy  Scout  training.  The  preparation  it 
affords  for  outdoor  life  in  relation  to  agriculture  as  a  vocation 
is  valuable,  in  addition  to  the  moral  and  ethical  influence  for 
character  and  good  citizenship. 

At  a  recent  Conference  of  Scout  Officers,  the  National  Coun- 
cil cited  figures  from  a  survey  of  scouting  as  it  affects  school- 
ing, and  Boy  Scouts  as  coming  leaders  in  American  public 
life.  Religion  was  given  as  the  chief  influence  and  force  behind 
the  achievements  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

A  survey  of  about  40  educational  institutions,  disclosed  that 
among  cadets  at  West  Point,  66  per  cent  had  scout  training, 
and  at  the  Naval  Academy,  65  per  cent.  Among  the  Rhodes 
scholars  who  left  last  June  for  Oxford  University,  72  per  cent 
were  former  scouts.  It  was  claimed  that  68  per  cent  of  the  foot- 
ball captains  in  the  areas  studied,  and  in  40  high  schools,  73 
per  cent  of  the  student  officers  had  been  scouts.  The  intelligence 
quotient  of  Boy  Scouts  was  found  to  be  five  points  higher  than 
non-scouts. 

Occasionally,  well-meaning  parents,  motivated  only  by  af- 
fection, are  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  gain  for 
their  sons  admittance  to  The  National  Farm  School.  Widowed 
mothers  have  scrubbed  floors,  so  their  boys  could  acquire 
additional   education.   Some  were   6-foot  huskies   from   high 
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school,  who  should  have  insisted  upon  going  to  work  after 
graduation,  to  make  things  easier  for  their  mothers,  who 
already  sacrificed  so  much. 

Parental  love  is  commendable,  when  not  carried  too  far. 
Parents  sometimes  dislike  to  tell  their  children  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  on  protecting  and  supporting  them  has  expired 
after  they  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  high  school  education. 
Relatives  and  friends  fear  to  speak,  lest  they  be  accused  of 
interfering. 

When  such  cases  come  under  my  observation,  I  never  hesi- 
tate to  admonish  them,  either  by  calling  attention  to  their 
filial  obligations  after  they  become  self-supporting,  or  advising 
them  to  look  for  a  job,  when  convinced  their  earnings  are 
needed  at  home.  They  are  told  they  should  not  continue  in- 
definitely to  assume  that  "Dad"  makes  money  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  supporting  them,  and  that  "Mother"  is  always 
happy  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning;  that  they  who  make 
sacrifices  during  the  adolescence  of  their  children  are  entitled 
to  some  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  long  denied  them.  In  some 
instances,  parasitic  children,  old  enough  to  know  better,  confi- 
dently expect  parents  to  provide  for  them  even  after  they 
marry.  They  complacently  assume  parents  will  carry  this  addi- 
tional burden. 

This  applies  only  to  weaklings;  those  who  lack  the  spunk 
to  "paddle  their  own  canoe"  and  have  never  tried  to  keep 
themselves  in  spending  money,  much  less  purchase  their  own 
clothing.  Such  lads  cannot  enter  the  gates  of  The  National 
Farm  School. 

Personally,  I  do  not  censure  well-meaning  parents  for 
using  every  means  possible  to  secure  their  sons'  admittance. 
That  is  but  natural.  Nevertheless,  the  Farm  School  is  definitely 
not  a  corrective  institution,  but  a  vocational  school  for  worth- 
while young  men,  who  expect  to  become  a  credit  to  themselves 
and  their  families. 
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It  is  my  opinion,  based  upon  long  experience  in  relation  to 
boy  psychology,  that  young  men,  of  high  school  training,  espe- 
cially those  who  graduate  from  the  Farm  School,  should  no 
longer  cling  to  their  parental  home  for  support.  They  must 
fight  their  own  battles,  if  the  race  is  to  survive. 

There  is  no  room  for  morons,  to  block  the  path  for  worthy 
boys.  This  is  a  serious  social  problem  and  difficult  to  over- 
come. I  am  pleased  to  state,  however,  that  most  of  the  young 
men  who  apply  for  admission  to  this  School  have  the  right 
stuff  in  them  and  will  succeed. 

We  had  an  unusual  case  recently.  A  boy  arrived  from  a 
nearby  city.  His  father,  whom  I  knew,  sent  a  letter  requesting 
that  I  accept  his  son  and  look  after  him  personally.  He  added, 
"There  are  just  two  things  that  I  insist  upon,  and  they  are, 
that  you  shall  teach  Henry  Latin  to  the  end  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  translate  Caesar  with  facility  within  a  year's  time.  The 
next  thing,  I  want  him  to  become  versed  in  trigonometry. 
Outside  of  this  I  leave  his  entire  care  to  you." 

Fine;  the  boy  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  tall,  awkward, 
watery  eyes,  bad  teeth  and  distinctly  a  cigarette  smoker.  His 
mind  wandered,  his  hands  continually  twitched  and  fuddled. 
After  an  interview  I  learned  he  had  never  done  a  useful  thing 
in  his  life.  Mamma's  and  papa's  boy  and  joy.  They  wanted 
him  to  become  a  writer  and  their  idea  was,  that  the  basis  of 
all  education  was  Latin  and  mathematics.  Parenthetically,  they 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  expose  him  to  a  little  hard  work, 
a  few  bugs  and  good  country  air. 

Henry  seemed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  himself,  with  every- 
body and  everything.  His  father,  a  college  man,  had  the  falla- 
cious idea  that  his  boy  should  receive  a  classical  education  at 
an  agricultural  school.  Needless  to  say,  I  was  obliged  to  write 
back  to  my  friend  and  tell  him  some  plain  truths — that  The 
National  Farm  School  was  a  philanthropy  inasmuch  as  only 
farm-minded  boys  who  could  not  afford  to  enter  college  were 
desirable, — that  his  son  could  not  meet  any  of  our  many  re- 
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quirements — that  his  promise  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money, 
equal  to  what  Henry  would  pay  in  a  western  university,  did 
not  interest  us  under  the  circumstances  and  finally  that  it  was 
our  aim  to  educate  worthy  young  men  to  become  farmers,  not 
writers. 

I  intimated  that  out-of-door  work  and  an  interest  in  nature 
might  wean  his  son  from  cigarettes,  improve  his  complexion, 
better  his  digestion  and  that  by  getting  physically  tired,  he 
would  be  glad  to  go  to  bed  early  at  night  instead  of  early  in  the 
morning — but  not  at  the  Farm  School.  Sorry,  Friend  Black- 
stone,  your  Henry  doesn't  fit  in. 

It  has  been  wisely  said, — "That  a  man  is  judged  by  the 
company  he  keeps."  This  then  proves  the  importance  of  Farm 
School  days,  where  students  must  place  themselves  on  trial 
before  their  classmates  on  the  campus;  where  one  looks  about 
for  intimate  companions  to  call  "Friends."  When  students  live, 
study  and  work  together,  for  three  full  years,  hastily  welded 
friendships  are  rare.  The  satisfaction  and  comfort  that  come 
thru  the  bond  of  true  friendship,  cannot  be  evaluated.  At 
Alumni  gatherings,  I  have  met  graduates  who  still  continue 
friendships  made  at  the  School  thirty-five  years  ago.  I  know 
of  an  instance  where  several  graduates  pooled  their  meager 
savings  to  send  an  ambitious  classmate  to  college,  so  that  he 
might  major  in  veterinary  science.  Eventually  he  became  a 
credit  to  his  generous  friends  and  to  himself. 

This  School  shall  continue  to  function  as  a  clean,  upright 
institution,  proud  of  its  high  reputation.  Parents  may  place 
their  sons  here  with  every  assurance  that  moral,  physical  and 
intellectual  training  will  be  cumulative.  The  background  of 
the  institution  is  democratic.  Because  students  are  so  care- 
fully selected  we  carry  on  as  a  large,  happy  family  and  en- 
courage studious  habits,  good  deportment,  square  dealing  and 
a  brotherly  spirit  of  helping  one  another.  The  general  attitude 
is  of  cheerful  confidence,  combined  with  a  resolve  to  see  things 
thru  on  a  basis  of  fair  play. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Vocational  Guidance 

There  is  a  wholesome  trend  evident  in  the  selection  of  voca- 
tions for  the  young  people  of  today. 

Superintendents  of  school  systems  are  now  looking  toward 
an  evaluation  of  the  occupational  ability  of  students,  to  create 
a  better  adjustment  in  relation  to  vocational  guidance.  This 
plan  intelligently  and  constructively  to  direct  the  native  ability 
of  adolescents  at  the  source,  is  commendable.  Preparatory 
reading  suited  to  the  vocation  or  profession  for  which  youth 
is  fitted,  should  also  be  encouraged. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Vocation  Guidance 
Association  at  Atlantic  City,  they  petitioned  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  adequate  allocation  from  the  $4,800,000,- 
000  Fund  proposed  under  the  Work  Relief  Bill  to  carry  on 
an  extensive  educational  and  guidance  program  among  the 
nation's  youth. 

The  tendency  to  help  young  people  to  select  careers  in 
which  they  are  more  likely  to  succeed,  to  avoid  those  in  which 
they  may  fail,  is  one  of  the  important  changes  since  the  de- 
pression. The  bent  of  students,  especially  during  their  high 
school  days,  should  be  studied  and  aided  by  vocational  experts. 
Such  a  system  may  prove  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  arch  be- 
tween success  and  failure.  Those  engaged  in  work  for  which 

they  show  no  inclination  nor  aptitude,  waste  valuable  time; 
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they  are  getting  nowhere.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  educa- 
tors to  help  young  people  to  select  a  vocation  in  which,  by 
tests,  they  show  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency;  to  guard 
against  the  adolescent  urge  of  trying  everything  once. 

If  America  is  to  compete  with  rival  nations,  especially  dur- 
ing these  days  of  nationalism,  we  must  devise  modern  methods 
to  help  oncoming  generations  to  find  proper  places  in  industry 
or  craftsmanship,  which  will  help  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Harold  G.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  the  largest  school 
system  in  the  country,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  "indi- 
vidual child  is  the  center  of  the  educative  process";  and  Dr. 
John  L.  Tildsley,  in  charge  of  forty-two  large  New  York  City 
high  schools,  that  a  "start  has  been  made  toward  the  complete 
individualization  of  the  educative  process."  A  wide  variety  of 
services  has  grown  up  in  the  schools  which  aims  at  satisfying 
the  special  need  of  particular  types  of  students,  at  adjusting 
either  school  environment  or  pupils  to  fit  each  other. 

Elsa  G.  Becker,  in  charge  of  guidance  at  the  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York  states  "The  only 
alternative  to  fitting  boys  and  girls  to  high  schools  is,  obviously, 
to  fit  the  schools  to  boys  and  girls.  The  larger  the  individual 
high  school,  the  larger  is  the  likelihood  that  the  student  will 
be  lost  sight  of  as  an  individual." 

To  put  it  more  simply,  the  greater  the  need  for  individual 
attention,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  the  student  will  receive  it. 
Complexities  of  organization  and  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
distinct  personalities  in  the  school  are  often  regarded  as  mak- 
ing impossible  adequate  attention  to  individual  requirements. 

If  students  are  to  be  guided  to  the  various  courses,  schools, 
colleges  and  vocations  to  which  their  capacities  and  interests 
point,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  those  capacities  and  interests. 
All  the  obtainable  significant  facts  about  individual  students, 
therefore,  are  needed. 

We  are  now  emerging  from  a  period  of  abnormal  unemploy- 
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ment,  when  choice  of  vocation  was  almost  impossible.  As 
better  times  arrive,  the  field  of  selection  will  be  broadened. 
This  then  is  the  time  for  young  people  to  give  careful  thought 
and  study  before  committing  themselves. 

If  finances  permit,  they  should  refuse  work  for  which  they 
are  not  properly  fitted.  A  few  months'  idleness  to  start  them 
right,  may  save  regrets  when  they  are  older.  Later  in  life  it 
may  be  too  risky  to  make  a  change.  Wife  and  children  must 
be  provided  for. 

Dr.  Eleanor  S.  Glueck,  Research  Associate  in  the  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law,  Harvard  Law  School,  in  a  recent  discussion 
before  the  Harvard  Teachers  Association  at  Radcliff  College 
claims  that  200,000  youths  were  on  the  road  to  increase  the 
already  heavy  vice  and  crime  records.  She  pointed  out  that 
delinquency  begins  at  the  age  of  9  years  7  months  and  indica- 
tions of  such  delinquencies  are  evident  during  school  years. 
Statistics  were  recited  to  show  how  crime  is  bred  in  the  minds 
of  school  youngsters;  how  a  child's  home  environment  affects 
its  future  and  how  the  mind  can  be  diverted  to  the  more 
elevated  things  of  life  by  careful  training  in  the  School. 

Dr.  Glueck  said  that  much  of  the  cause  for  these  serious 
social  conditions  was  due  to  the  very  early  marriages  of  moth- 
ers who  were  unprepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  parent- 
hood and  that  many  of  them,  foreign  born,  had  had  no  school- 
ing. Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  school  truants  and 
another  ten  per  cent  presented  behavior  difficulties  of  other 
kinds  in  the  classroom,  so  that  anti-social  behavior  must  have 
been  apparent. 

Since  criminal  careers  begin  in  childhood  and  adolescence, 
mostly  in  towns  and  cities,  it  is  obvious,  that  to  prevent  crime, 
communities  must  focus  their  efforts  upon  the  youth  of  their 
areas.  If  we  do  not  protect  children  from  the  vicious  influ- 
ence of  delinquency,  we  cannot  blame  them,  but  ourselves. 
All  the  resources  of  the  social  worker  and  the  school  must  be 
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made  available  and  communities  should  assume  their  share  of 
responsibility  by  providing  wholesome  corrective  measures. 

It  is  a  significant  note  that  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  just  assigned  a  large  group  of  relief  workers,  psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists  and  social  case  workers  to  make  an 
intensive  study  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  the  cause  of  truancy 
and  find  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Youth  should  patiently  give  heed  to  the  maturer  judgment 
and  advice  of  elders,  who  are  aware  of  the  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties that  must  be  overcome  at  the  beginning  of  any  under- 
taking. The  future  lies  ahead  of  our  younger  generation,  they 
can  make  it  what  they  will.  After  all,  it  is  their  responsibility. 

Parents,  too,  should  carefully  study  the  characteristics  of 
their  children,  who  in  adolescence  have  little  idea  of  what  they 
want  or  are  suited  for.  American  youth  can  be  spoilt  by  too 
much  coddling  or  direction  from  well-meaning,  but  sometimes 
misguided  parents,  who  unintentionally  handicap  them.  Often 
they  attempt  too  much  for  their  children.  Knowing  what  one 
desires  is  of  far  more  importance  than  gaining  that  desire. 
Temperamental  unfitness  for  a  job  forms  one  of  the  big  prac- 
tical problems  of  mental  hygiene  today.  The  greatest  unhappi- 
ness  of  life  comes  from  getting  into  the  wrong  occupation. 

One  of  the  duties  I  daily  assume,  is  that  of  counselling 
parents  and  their  sons  who  seek  admission  to  The  National 
Farm  School.  Such  interviews  give  one  interested  in  the  social 
welfare  of  young  people  an  opportunity  to  study  the  mental 
attitude  of  parents  towards  sons,  and  vice  versa. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  right- 
thinking  young  men  and  women,  who  are  compelled  by  present 
circumstances  to  depend  upon  parents  until  they  find  a  job. 
Eating  bread  they  have  not  earned,  is  distasteful;  they  dis- 
like dependency  and  will  be  only  too  happy  to  give  mother 
their  first  pay  envelope.  I  sympathize  with  these  unemployed 
young  people  just  out  of  high  school  or  college,  and  hope 
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they  may  soon  find  their  proper  place  in  some  business  or 
professional  activity. 

Progress  in  any  walk  of  life  is  mostly  upstream,  advance- 
ment slow,  accompanied  by  toil  and  discouragement.  Often 
ultimate  success  will  depend  upon  the  right  choice  of  career. 
Youth  must  meet  and  solve  its  problems  as  they  present 
themselves.  This  is  at  most  times  not  easy,  changing  world 
conditions  are  ahead;  armies  of  other  young  people  will  be 
starting  on  their  careers.  Opportunities  will  be  available  only 
to  those  who  earnestly  seek  them.  The  problems  that  youth 
faces  today  are  similar  to  those  met  by  their  fathers,  with 
however  far  greater  and  keener  competition.  Notwithstanding 
this,  oncoming  years  should  offer  even  greater  possibilities  to 
those  who  qualify,  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Many  have  achieved  success  by  getting  a  job  and  sticking  to 
it.  There  are  countless  if's  and  don't's  in  relation  to  landing  a 
job  during  these  days  of  unemployment.  I  mention  but  a  few. 
The  first  requisites  are — courage,  perseverance  and  enthusiasm. 
One  must  not  expect  to  start  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  but 
should  begin  at  the  bottom  rung. 

If  there  is  any  better  education  than  mixing  with  life, 
getting  on  good  terms  with  everything  that  grows  out  in  the 
sunshine  and  rain,  runs,  creeps,  crawls,  flies  or  swims,  I  don't 
know  of  it. 

Good  health  in  any  walk  of  life  is  the  first  requisite  for 
success.  There  is  only  the  difference  of  one  letter  between 
"Health"  and  "Wealth."  When  you  work  or  play  in  the  sun- 
shine you  absorb  some  of  both.  Most  wealth  is  the  result  of 
labor  plus  brains,  applied  to  the  land.  Physical  and  moral 
health  must  come  first,  however,  for  without  them  intellectual 
accomplishments  are  nil. 

The  crying  need  of  our  day  is  sturdy,  loyal  citizenship,  the 
backbone  of  which  is  based  upon  the  proper  preparation  of 
adolescent  youth. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Economic  and  Social  Welfare  Problems 

In  these  changing  times,  when  the  world  is  vexed  with  per- 
plexities, springing  from  every  phase  of  life,  dependent  insti- 
tutions are  confronted  with  unusual  financial  cares.  To  survive 
under  these  stressful  conditions,  requires  such  service  as  never 
before  given. 

We  are  justified  in  believing  that  financial  conditions  will 
soon  right  themselves.  Improvements  in  business  invariably 
follow  periodic  depressions.  The  foundation  for  recovery  will 
be  based  upon  buying  power,  due  to  accumulated  consumption. 

If  we  study  the  lines  of  a  chart  or  graph  of  industrial  activi- 
ties over  a  period  of  years  we  find  that  change  is  a  constant 
factor  in  business.  One  will  realize  that  fortunes  were  acquired 
when  business  was  making  its  peaks,  and  obversely,  were  lost 
when  business  was  taking  its  dips.  Below  the  line — headaches 
and  ruin;  above  the  line — success  and  prosperity.  Today  at 
the  bottom  of  depression,  we  are  probably  as  prosperous  as 
we  were  in  some  of  the  peak  years  of  a  half -century  ago. 

Notwithstanding  unsatisfactory  financial  and  industrial  con- 
ditions, weather  signs  are  beginning  to  point  to  recovery  as 
plainly  as  they  did  to  reaction  early  in  1929.  The  time  is  now 
ripe  for  an  alliance  of  all  forces,  intent  upon  national  business 
reconstruction  and  stability.  Much  of  the  blame  for  lagging 
business  may  largely  rest  upon  business  men  themselves,  due 
to  lack  of  confidence.  Conditions  during  the  past  five  years 
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have  shaken  their  morale,  just  as  enthusiasm  in  the  boom  days 
prompted  over-confidence.  There  are  still  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  rapid  recovery  and  one  may  ask — how  can  pros- 
perity begin  when  the  people  as  a  whole  are  so  poor?  Yet  one 
may  as  reasonably  have  asked  in  1929,  how  could  reaction 
and  depression  possibly  occur,  when  people  as  a  whole  were 
very  rich? 

When  the  financial  skies  again  clear  we  should  keep  our 
heads  by  observing  rules  of  prudence  and  caution.  Right  think- 
ing and  courage,  comparable  to  those  of  the  pioneers  who 
built  this  great  nation,  have  been  valuable  lessons  to  us,  as 
shown  by  the  fortitude  and  patience  of  our  people  during 
the  past  five  years  of  affliction  and  travail. 

Let  us  strive  to  check  these  recurring  depressions.  Unin- 
formed speculation,  inflated  credit,  excessive  installment  buy- 
ing and  over-expansion  during  boom  times,  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Improved  business  indices,  shorter  working  periods, 
output  control  and  a  return  to  the  earlier  principles  of  indus- 
trial thrift  should  be  encouraged.  Honest  and  fearless  leaders, 
capable  of  framing  sound  public  policies,  should  be  drafted  for 
service.  Sensible  co-operation,  faith  in  our  country  and  one  an- 
other, will  set  in  motion  beneficial  forces  which  may  extend 
their  impulse  thruout  the  world.  When  rehabilitation  follows, 
it  will  develop  a  higher  type  of  manhood. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  mechanical  age  should  be 
altogether  blamed  for  the  abnormal  unemployment  conditions. 
Figures  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  show  that  the  dis- 
placement of  manpower  by  machinery,  while  considerable,  is 
not  as  great  as  it  appears.  A  demand  for  modern  necessities 
shifts  workmen  from  one  industry  to  another,  but  employment 
percentages  remain  fairly  stationary.  Mechanics  drawn  to  the 
automobile,  radio  and  aviation  industries  almost  balance  the 
dislocation  of  labor  formerly  employed  in  textile,  piano  and 
other  factories.  Admittedly,  the  machine  in  the  three  last  dec- 
ades has  displaced  millions  of  our  American  workers.  China  and 
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India  know  little  about  modern  labor-saving  machinery,  yet 
have  many  more  millions  of  people  permanently  unemployed. 
If  we  find  ways  to  shorten  the  average  working  time,  at  fair  pay, 
the  keylog  of  the  jam  in  which  the  people  of  every  nation  are 
now  caught  may  be  removed.  As  labor-saving  inventions  prog- 
ress, and  products  from  modern  machines  increase,  the  amount 
of  human  toil  necessary  to  provide  the  nation's  needs  will 
decrease. 

The  thirty-hour  week  now  demanded  by  organized  labor 
will  come.  Later,  this  may  be  discarded  for  still  shorter  hours. 
These  conditions  will  enable  many  to  derive  greater  pleasures 
and  more  play-time  than  ever  before,  perhaps  to  achieve  more 
and  develop  cultural  tastes.  We  should  plan  to  use  this  new 
leisure  intelligently  and  profitably.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
have  a  hobby.  Adults  as  well  as  the  young  may  welcome  a 
new  guide  in  the  shape  of  a  descriptive  list  of  over  three 
hundred  tested  books  on  a  half  hundred  different  hobbies, 
from  photography  to  aviation,  recently  compiled  by  Anne  Car- 
roll Moore,  one  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  In  her  list,  Miss  Moore  gives  expert  advice, 
and  describes  each  book  from  the  point  of  view  and  for  the 
sole  enjoyment  of  hobby  seekers. 

Hobbies  as  leisure  time  activities  are  now  encouraged  in  city 
schools.  The  cause  for  this  new  development  is  partly  due  to 
the  awareness  of  teachers,  that  more  beneficial  effects  are 
exerted  upon  the  character  and  proficiency  of  students. 

The  radio  and  motion  pictures  have  today  brought  world 
affairs  more  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  adolescents  than  a 
century  ago,  tending  to  make  them  more  socially  minded. 

The  advance  of  aviation  has  encouraged  high  school  boys  to 
devote  their  spare  time  to  make  aeroplane  models  and  study 
the  technical  problems  of  flying.  Girls  are  more  interested  to 
learn  the  various  yarns  and  weaves  that  determine  the  texture 
and  durability  of  materials  in  relation  to  design  and  fashion. 

Swarthmore  College  Engineering  Department  will  give  a 
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course  in  which  they  will  teach  how  to  use  simple  tools,  to 
plan  and  construct  artistic  or  useful  articles  from  wood  and 
metal.  Little  experience  is  needed. 

Mr.  George  Bourdelais,  the  only  man  ever  admitted  to 
Swarthmore  Faculty  without  a  formal  college  education,  is 
ambitious  to  stimulate  and  develop  creative  instincts  in  his 
students.  He  believes  that  everyone  should  have  some  hobby 
involving  work  with  his  hands. 

For  leisure-time  enjoyment,  hobbies  may  be  listed  under 
several  classifications: — Doing,  collecting,  making,  learning 
things,  invention  and  research  work.  These  can  be  subdivided 
into  many  other  diversions  that  offer  both  entertainment  and 
instruction. 

Obviously,  one  can  also  make  a  practical  hobby  of  clean 
sports  and  other  forms  of  physical  activities.  Athletics  should 
play  an  important  part  in  this  new  leisure.  Such  activities  de- 
velop and  promote  good  health  and  are  an  aid  to  physical, 
mental  and  moral  upbuilding. 

While  the  reconstruction  of  American  industry  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  there  is  today  a  social  problem  at  stake 
requiring  our  serious  consideration. 

Four  years  of  enforced  idleness,  of  spiritual  and  economic 
stress,  and  public  relief  may  undermine  the  character  and 
ability  of  millions  of  unemployed  and  needy  American  citi- 
zens. Will  there  be  a  place  for  them,  or  will  many  become  a 
permanent  liability  of  society? 

America  has  grown  to  a  position  of  world  leadership,  be- 
cause of  the  independence,  initiative  and  self-respect  of  its 
people,  and  these  qualities  should  be  preserved  thru  the  agency 
of  trained  social  workers,  who  understand  the  humanness  of 
relief  work.  Today,  there  are  many  government  agencies  at 
work,  federal,  state  and  municipal,  in  addition  to  the  many 
private  charitable  organization. 
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We  should,  however,  distinguish  between  these  two  major 
divisions  of  relief;  in  size  and  expenditure  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous difference;  in  importance,  they  are  equal. 

Public  relief  is  doing  a  praiseworthy  and  colossal  job,  by 
preventing  physical  suffering,  but  on  account  of  its  immensity 
it  is  impersonal. 

Government  relief  work,  while  expensive,  does  allow  the 
unemployed  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  self-respect,  by 
receiving  a  nominal  wage,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  method 
yet  devised  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Government  Home  Relief  provides  for  the  necessities  of  the 
family,  and  this  is  out  and  out  charity.  If  continued  over  too 
long  a  period,  it  undermines  the  character  of  the  recipients, 
yet  relief  in  the  present  emergency  can  be  given  at  less  cost 
that  way. 

All  of  us  are  aware  we  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  additional 
heavy  taxes  to  provide  for  this  system  of  public  relief,  but  we 
should  do  more  than  this,  if  we  are  to  prevent  destruction  of 
character. 

To  relieve  the  Federal  government  of  part  of  its  colossal 
relief  burdens  every  community  should,  by  cooperation,  en- 
deavor to  create  work  and  encourage  industrial  enterprises,  in 
addition  to  private  contributions  to  welfare  institutions.  To 
neglect  our  duties  altogether  in  relation  to  social-economic 
conditions,  where  it  is  possible  to  cope  with  them,  may  lead 
to  the  loss  of  community  self-respect  and  weaken  the  founda- 
tions of  American  democracy. 

Many  have  seen  those  close  to  them  in  sickness  and  want, 
recover  from  adversity  because  of  the  understanding  and  sym- 
pathetic help  of  private  welfare  agencies.  These  agencies  are 
equipped  to  do  the  job  for  society,  because  they  have  been 
carefully  organized  and  built  up  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
To  them  falls  the  task  of  supplying  individual  care  and  en- 
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couragement  to  these  many  thousands,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
lose  heart,  nor  sink  to  the  level  of  perpetual  dependence.  These 
unfortunates  are  not  panhandlers,  but  people,  whom  we  see 
around  us  every  day,  who  once  took  pride  in  their  homes, 
savings  and  jobs. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Charity  and 
Welfare  Bureau,  I  visit  and  study  several  hundred  welfare 
institutions  in  Philadelphia.  As  a  result  of  many  years'  observa- 
tion, I  believe  something  very  fundamental  would  go  out  of 
our  community  life,  if  we  were  to  permit  all  relief  work  to 
become  the  function  of  government,  and  that  as  before  the 
depression,  we  must  continue  to  maintain  and  support  private 
charitable  organizations. 

Failure  of  Welfare  Federations  and  Community  Chests  to 
reach  their  full  quotas  adversely  affects  hospitals,  charitable 
and  educational  organizations  dependent  upon  them  for  annual 
maintenance,  and  whose  resources  have  been  severely  strained. 
Where  subscriptions  to  such  worthy  causes  fall  short,  capacity 
for  service  is  definitely  reduced.  Based  upon  self-interest  and 
by  virtue  of  sympathetic  understanding,  those  able  to  con- 
tribute should  support  the  appeal  of  worthy  charities. 

Administrators  who  have  brought  unendowed  institutions 
thru  these  difficult  and  trying  periods,  with  a  steady  advance 
in  standards  of  efficiency,  are  to  be  commended. 

Millions  of  boys  and  girls  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
public  schools  and  colleges,  of  whom  not  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  find  work,  and  when  they  do,  they  are  on  short  hours 
and  short  pay.  Enforced  idleness,  especially  in  large  cities,  en- 
courages crime  and  disease.  What  will  be  the  benefit  of  these 
young  people  to  society,  if  morale  vanishes? 

Any  notion  that  the  government  is  doing  all  that  is  required 
during  these  days  of  want,  and  that  money  should  not  be 
given  to  sustain  institutions  at  a  time  when  people  are  hungry, 
is  fallacious. 
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Now,  as  always,  voluntary  agencies  must  carry  a  heavy 
load,  and  are  needed  today  more  than  ever.  Many  cannot  sur- 
vive without  the  support  of  private  givers,  and  if  forced  to 
close  their  doors,  society  in  the  end,  will  suffer. 

There  are  today,  many  not  on  the  relief  rolls,  who  are  at 
the  end  of  their  resources,  too  proud  to  accept  the  dole,  too 
poor  to  give  their  children  proper  care  and  education.  Some- 
thing more  than  food  and  rent  is  required.  To  service  and 
rebuild  their  lives,  these  unfortunates  must  depend  upon  the 
kindness  of  their  fellowmen,  who  are  in  more  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances. Private  welfare  institutions  of  all  classes  are 
equipped  with  experience  and  training  to  do  the  work  in  hand, 
better  than  well-intentioned  individuals,  and  far  beyond  that 
which  can  be  given  by  public  or  government  officials. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  financial  struggles  of  this 
School  have  been  arduous.  Subscriptions  are  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Surplus  funds  have  been  used  up  and  mortgage  investments 
are  frozen. 

The  future  of  America  depends  upon  the  proper  rearing  of 
the  child.  Money  is  well  invested  when  private  funds  are  sub- 
scribed to  an  Institution,  that  not  only  trains  boys  in  the 
noble  vocation  of  farming,  but  builds  their  character  and 
physique  as  well.  Instead  of  being  able  to  enlarge  their  work, 
many  worthwhile  institutions  have  been  forced  to  curtail  their 
efforts,  for  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  wholesome  influence  that  accompanies  a  training  in 
farming  as  a  vocation,  if  valuable  to  the  youth  of  yesterday 
during  prosperous  times,  surely  is  equally  so  today. 

A  call  for  private  support,  not  only  for  The  National  Farm 
School,  but  for  all  worthy  welfare  and  educative  institutions, 
is,  therefore,  one  based  upon  the  interest  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. We  cannot  have  prosperity  when  poverty  exists  beside 
it.  Therefore,  those  who  have  survived  financially,  should  for 
their  own  sakes,  help  to  rescue  those  now  in  travail. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Status  of  Agriculture  of  Today  and  Its  Future 

When  man  grows  weary  of  life's  complexities,  as  his  spirit 
becomes  distraught  and  sore,  he  turns  back  to  the  land.  With 
soil  in  his  hands  and  earthy  odors  in  his  nostrils,  he  finds  heal- 
ing and  calm. 

With  spirited  strokes,  our  new  American  poet,  Paul  Engle 
paints  a  motive  picture  true  to  nature  when  he  says: 

"The  thin  roots  of  wheat,  grip  the  soil 
With  fibrous  fingers  that  clutch  the  rain 
To  the  stalk's  heart." 

Mass  production  in  large  cities  and  the  World  War  drew 
thousands  of  competent  people  away  from  the  farm.  Due  to 
present  city  unemployment,  many  are  returning,  quickened, 
more  resourceful,  from  their  city  experience  who  should  now 
become  successful  on  the  land. 

Primarily,  of  course,  I  am  interested  in  agriculture,  an 
honorable  and  heretofore  profitable  calling.  Today,  unfor- 
tunately, farmers  are  suffering  financially,  thru  the  depression, 
as  are  those  engaged  in  other  industries.  When  good  times 
return,  they  also  should  benefit.  Agricultural  adjustment,  now 
gradually  taking  place  and  cooperation,  will  put  new  vitality 
into  rural  life. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss   the  many  national  relief 
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measures  to  ease  the  burden  of  farmers,  now  current,  except 
to  say,  that  legislation  designed  to  help  them  pay  their  mort- 
gage debts  and  real  estate  taxes,  has  been  passed  by  every 
state  from  Alabama  to  Wyoming. 

The  amount  of  farm-mortgage  financing  by  the  land  banks 
and  land-bank  commissioners  in  1934  was  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  advanced  in  1933,  and  thirty  times  the  sum 
lent  by  the  land  banks  in  1932. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports  there  was 
less  farm  mortgage  delinquency  in  1934  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  due  to  an  increased  supply  of  low-cost  credit,  in- 
creased farm  incomes  in  most  areas,  and  continued  existence 
of  moratorium  measures.  Farm  land  values  have  increased 
slightly  and  the  farm  real  estate  market  has  become  more 
active. 

Farming  to  prove  an  economic  success,  requires  trained  ex- 
perience, patience,  perseverance  and  planning,  backed  up  by  a 
determination  to  make  good.  Those  contemplating  agriculture 
as  a  vocation  should  be  advised  that  there  are  many  incon- 
trovertible factors  to  overcome,  such  as  weather,  soil  erosion, 
winds,  disease  and  parasites.  It  is  my  personal  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  good  in  farming  far  outweighs  the  bad. 

American  farming  is  not  bankrupt.  Certainly,  farm  values 
have  decreased,  following  the  crisis  of  1929.  So  have  the  values 
of  merchandise,  stocks  and  real  estate.  Farmers  are  not  starv- 
ing. They  are  buying  just  as  many  automobiles  as  bankers  and 
business  men.  One-crop  men  and  those  refusing  to  apply  busi- 
ness methods  to  farming  may  meet  with  difficulties.  Neverthe- 
less, efficient  farmers  are  prosperous  as  times  go.  They  study 
soil,  markets  and  world  crop  reports.  They  manage  their  farms 
on  commercial  lines  and  make  profits  from  what  they  grow. 

If,  as  claimed,  the  American  farmer  is  compelled  to  sell  his 
major  crops  below  cost  of  production,  it  must  adversely  affect 
the  manufacturer  and  merchant.  Any. depression  in  agriculture 
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is  felt  by  the  business  man,  because  of  shrinkage  in  the  farmer's 
purchasing  power.  Therefore,  if  the  proposed  plans  for  placing 
the  farmer's  business  on  an  economic  equality  with  industry 
can  be  carried  out,  then  all  industry  should  show  a  healthy 
betterment  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  the  welfare  of 
industry  are  tied  together.  Neither  can  recover  without  the 
other. 

Those  not  directly  interested  in  agriculture,  do  not  perhaps 
understand  the  farm  situation.  They  do  not  fully  appreciate 
modern  farm  life  and  what  it  means  for  the  development  of 
our  best  citizenship. 

The  present  economic  stringency  has  not  affected  this  good 
earth — it  has  not  shrunk  in  area  nor  productivity.  In  times  of 
distress  the  farm  is  still  the  nation's  surest  anchorage. 

The  outlook  of  a  master  farmer  is  encouraging.  The  scope 
of  experimental  expansion  for  his  products  is  constantly  broad- 
ening. A  wider  market  spread,  beyond  the  supplying  of  food 
will  develop.  Industry,  through  creative  chemical  research,  will 
substitute  many  farm  products  as  basic  materials  for  those 
formerly  supplied  by  forest  and  mine. 

An  interesting  book  has  been  written  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Willcox, 
under  the  title — "The  Old  Order  Passes  in  Agriculture."  Be- 
cause of  its  scientific  modernism,  it  deserves  careful  study. 
The  conviction  of  Mr.  Willcox,  formerly  of  Iowa  State  College, 
is  that  a  revolution  in  agriculture  is  going  on  which  will  be  as 
momentous  for  mankind  as  the  industrial  revolution  has  been. 
In  general,  he  thinks  it  is  a  similar  story — improved  technique, 
immensely  increased  power  of  production  and  an  amount  of 
produce,  sufficient  to  glut  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  ad- 
vances the  theory  that  one  square  mile  of  well-managed  land 
should  feed  at  least  15,000  people,  that  an  area  no  greater 
than  the  combined  areas  of  all  farm  lands  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, could  keep  alive  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  world. 
He  contends  few  of  us  have  realized  that  out  of  thousands  of 
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experiments  going  on  in  recent  years,  in  plant  development,  in 
the  methods  of  using  fertilizers  and  in  new  mechanical  devices, 
a  whole  new  system  of  agriculture  is  being  born.  Mr.  Willcox 
shows  how  farming  may  be  raised  from  a  low  to  a  high  index 
of  technical  efficiency  and  what  must  be  done  to  bring  about 
a  rational  reconstruction  of  agricultural  economy  that  will  keep 
in  harmony  with  these  new  developments.  He  gives  considera- 
tion to  the  general  relation  between  what  the  farmer  puts  into 
his  land  and  what  he  gets  out  of  it,  and  asserts  that  with  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  knowledge  and  technical  help  now  available, 
one  farmer  can  produce  all  the  food  and  agricultural  raw  ma- 
terials, now  requiring  the  labor  of  five  or  more  men  on  five 
times  as  much  land. 

In  its  early  history,  this  great  Republic  was  mainly  developed 
because  of  the  easy  opportunity  for  farm  ownership.  Land  was 
plentiful  and  free  to  young  men  with  energy  and  agricultural 
experience. 

Those  pioneer  days  have  practically  disappeared.  Matthew 
Arnold  said — "The  test  of  American  democracy  will  come  with 
the  exhaustion  of  your  public  lands."  One  can  no  longer  pull 
up  stakes  and  move  farther  west  to  the  great  open  spaces.  The 
national  frontier  is  rapidly  vanishing,  most  of  it  has  been 
settled  and  fenced  off. 

The  colossal  program  of  building  dams  in  the  West  and 
South,  on  the  Columbia  River,  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  on  the 
Missouri,  the  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  developments  and  Maine's  long  discussed  Passama- 
quoddy  power  project  tentatively  approved  by  the  P  W  A 
are  expected  to  open  up  great  river  basins  to  intensive  settle- 
ment, properly  integrated  to  guarantee  economic  security  and 
subsistence  for  a  population  of  many  millions. 

This  should  give  agricultural  and  industrial  opportunities  to 
some  of  the  many  young  people  annually  pouring  forth  from 
our  schools  and  colleges  who  can  find  no  employment  at  all,  or 
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who  take  jobs  of  a  sort  that  justify  neither  their  talent  nor 
training. 

Mechanically,  the  gas  engine,  the  radio,  telephone,  electric- 
ity, good  roads  and  cinema,  have  done  wonders  to  change  the 
old  order  of  farming  and  farm  life.  In  districts  where  dry  farm- 
ing only  is  possible,  where  the  land  is  many  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  tractors  supplanting  the  horse  have  given  to 
the  world  millions  of  acres  otherwise  unavailable. 

Power  and  modern  farm  machinery  have  eliminated  the 
army  of  harvest  hands  of  old — fewer  men  now  do  the  work. 
When  it  comes  to  drawing  grain  to  the  market  from  such  iso- 
lated farms,  the  only  really  practical  form  of  transportation  is 
automotive. 

Much  of  the  burden  of  farm  life  used  to  fall  upon  the 
woman.  Her  work  began  very  early  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinued into  the  night.  Besides  her  own  immediate  family  cares, 
there  was  the  hired  man  with  his  rapacious  appetite.  In  harvest 
time  there  were  more  hungry  men  to  feed.  If  she  wanted  to  go 
to  town,  the  horses  usually  "were  all  in  use."  Gasoline  and 
electricity  in  the  farm  home  are  practical  and  economic  suc- 
cesses. Their  adoption  means  an  epoch  in  the  onward  and  up- 
ward march  of  civilization. 

The  opinion  held  by  some  that  farming  is  merely  a  labor- 
ing occupation,  requiring  bone  and  muscle  only  is  erroneous. 
Agriculture,  the  foundation  and  support  of  human  existence, 
fundamental  and  basic  to  man's  happiness,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered an  occupation  of  secondary  importance. 

It  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  man  fitted  by  tem- 
perament and  education  for  that  kind  of  life.  It  is  a  laboratory 
for  the  development  of  leadership  and  independent  thought. 
Knowledge  and  training  are  required  to  carry  on  successfully. 

What  we  should  strive  for  is  not  increase  of  number,  but 
improvement  in  the  attitude  of  the  farm  population.  This  ne- 
cessitates two  factors — ability  and  interest.  If  we  substitute 
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those  who  dislike  farming  and  are  incompetent,  for  those  who 
love  nature  and  know  how  to  farm,  we  transfer  liabilities  into 
assets. 

Teaching  youth  how  to  farm  intelligently  gives  him  a  better 
understanding  of  the  real  economies — of  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand — of  the  principles  of  cooperative  marketing,  farm 
credits,  etc.  The  infusion  of  city-bred  boys  to  the  farm  is  of 
distinct  value  to  the  farming  communities,  just  as  city  life  has 
been  benefited  by  the  infusion  of  the  country-bred  youth.  City 
life  has  taught  the  boy  many  things  which  can  be  applied 
towards  the  progress  of  farming. 

Farming  to  be  profitable,  must  be  along  scientific  lines.  Prac- 
tical knowledge  is  of  equal  importance.  Students  of  The  Na- 
tional Farm  School  receive  this  dual  training.  Agricultural  col- 
leges devote  most  of  their  courses  to  theory  only.  Though 
mentally  trained  in  farm  machinery,  laboratory  tests  and  other 
technical  subjects,  many  privileged  to  graduate  from  college, 
cannot  hitch  a  horse  nor  run  a  plow.  A  college  education,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  those  who  seriously  engage  in  civil  service 
or  research  work  as  a  profession.  Their  experiments  materially 
advance  the  science  of  agriculture.  Clearing  farm  land  and  the 
production  of  food  are  not  enough.  Ways  to  raise  better  and 
cheaper  crops  must  be  persistently  and  diligently  studied.  Live 
stock  must  be  well  bred,  the  chemistry  of  soils  understood, 
pests  eliminated,  ravages  of  nature  controlled  and  mistaken 
farm  traditions  corrected. 

It  has  been  said  that  but  few  agricultural  college  graduates 
engage  in  farming.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, no  ownership  opportunity,  or  by  the  existing  unfavorable 
attitude  of  the  public. 

This  attitude  arises  not  because  of  the  decline  in  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture,  but  from  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
not  been  able  to  make  the  big  profits  which  other  industries, 
having  the  advantage  of  mass  production  and  other  quick  turn- 
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over  facilities,  have  made.  Technically  and  mechanically,  agri- 
culture has  made  progress  equal  to  that  of  any  other  industry, 
but  the  public  possessed  with  the  idea  that  large  earnings  were 
essential  to  modern  business  success,  have  been  led  to  believe 
there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong. 

Farming  then  is  a  creative  industry — a  noble  profession. 
He  who  tills  the  soil,  who  loves  his  work  beyond  the  mere  desire 
to  accumulate  wealth,  does  more  for  humanity  than  other 
craftsmen.  Without  the  farmer,  a  dependent  world  would  go 
hungry. 

It  is  true  some  of  us  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  government  policy  of  plowing  under  foodstuffs, 
when  many  are  badly  in  need  of  food.  Destroying  cotton  crops 
while  the  poor  need  clothing,  may  seem  to  reach  the  limit  of 
legislative  and  administrative  maladjustment. 

Mrs.  Laura  Saqui,  daughter  of  David  Lubin,  who  founded 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion answer  this  question  by  saying — "Farming  everywhere  is 
seeking  stability  by  common  action.  After  seeking  the  causes 
of  agricultural  depression  and  establishing  its  most  important 
factors,  the  nations  are  attempting  to  bring  through  planned 
effort,  some  sort  of  order  out  of  chaos.  The  tendency  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  is  to  return  to  subsistence  farming;  in  other 
continents  crops  are  destroyed.  Coffee  is  thrown  into  the  sea, 
cotton  plowed  under,  cattle  are  slaughtered.  The  very  magni- 
tude of  this  evil  is  forcing  the  remedy  to  the  fore." 

All  great  agricultural  countries  are  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  reviving  rural  prosperity.  The  object  of  the  planning  is 
to  coordinate  production  and  to  balance  it  with  demand. 

The  ultimate  objective  must  be  the  satisfaction  of  all  wants 
in  accordance  with  a  reasonable  living  standard.  If  planning 
is  to  replace  individualism  in  guiding  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  staples  having  a  world  market  and  world  price, 
then  it  must  be  extended  from  the  purely  national  to  the  inter- 
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national  sphere.  This  was  the  note  sounded  by  the  American 
delegation  at  the  general  assembly  of  the  world's  agricultural 
forum,  at  Rome. 

These  differing  and  debatable  views  of  world  agricultural 
problems  do  not  in  my  opinion,  in  a  comparative  sense,  include 
the  smaller  farmer,  who  if  scientifically  trained,  can  by  pro- 
ducing diversified  crops,  fruits  and  cattle  sustain  himself  and 
family,  more  comfortably  and  securely  than  would  perhaps  be 
possible,  were  he  one  of  the  large  army  of  city  white-collar 
men. 

Many  farmers  are  self-sustaining.  They  do  not  share  the 
burdens  of  city  life.  The  great  progress  in  transportation,  im- 
proved country  schools,  commercialization  of  amusements,  and 
labor-saving  devices,  all  tend  to  make  the  farm  home  attractive 
and  liveable.  The  bread  line  is  not  a  feature  of  farm  life.  Surely 
then,  the  farmer  of  whose  economic  woes  we  hear  so  much  is 
far  better  off  than  many  city  workers. 

Farm  depopulation  imperils  national  vitality,  contact  with 
the  land  makes  for  a  stronger  race.  City  life  tends  to  devitalize 
its  mass  of  poor  inhabitants.  Its  advantages  are  often  mislead- 
ing— crowded  living,  working  indoors,  unemployment,  traffic's 
roar,  city  clamors,  smoke  nuisances — all  tend  to  shorten  life 
and  reduce  efficiency. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  untrained 
urbanites  can  succeed  on  the  land.  Opponents  predict  defeat 
on  account  of  lack  of  farm  experience.  They  point  to  the  eco- 
nomic danger  of  increasing  the  already  large  farm  surplus. 
They  call  attention  to  the  frequent  failures  of  enthusiastic 
rainbow  chasers,  and  flatly  discourage  the  idea  as  impracti- 
cable. 

Proponents  claim  that  abundant  farm  literature,  short  col- 
lege courses  and  government  counsel  in  selecting  farms  are 
available;  that  sufficient  food  for  sustenance  can  be  success- 
fully raised.  They  are  not  thinking  in  terms  of  raising  of  crops 
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for  marketing,  but  rather  of  earning  independence  and  main- 
taining self-respect. 

To  the  overly  enthusiastic,  we  advise  caution.  The  complete 
change  of  environment,  hard  work,  perhaps  loss  of  capital  and 
other  disappointment  should  be  evaluated  before  one  makes 
the  venture.  Knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  succeed  on  the 
farm  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day  or  a  year. 

The  mid-western  drought  of  1934  became  a  national  prob- 
lem. Records  show  that  it  was  the  worst  in  the  annals  of  the 
weather  bureau  for  the  past  seventy  years.  It  became  a  tragedy 
for  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Even  the  most  rugged 
individualists  will  concede  that  no  one  farmer  or  cattleman 
was  responsible  for  this  great  disaster.  Nor  could  any  one 
agriculturist  remedy  it.  Its  solution  becomes  a  governmental 
job  which  must  be  carried  on  thru  many  administrations,  with 
a  consistent  policy  of  land  retrenchment  and  reforestation. 
Dust  storms  in  Kansas  and  surrounding  states  due  to  soil 
erosion  have  played  great  havoc  causing  heavy  losses  to  the 
farmers  in  most  western  states." 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  attempt  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment guarantee  farming  profits  has  a  tendency  to  discredit 
the  business  standing  of  the  industry.  May  not  the  situation 
successfully  solve  itself,  when  the  attitude  of  the  people 
changes,  confidence  is  restored  and  trained  agriculturists  ap- 
proach the  problem  along  efficient  business  lines? 

Agriculture  must  expand  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  larger 
production,  to  feed  and  clothe  a  steadily  increasing  population. 
This  expansion  need  not  be  in  the  direction  of  greater  acreage, 
but  in  better  farms,  better  cultivated  fields  and  a  better  agri- 
cultural community.  Prosperity  does  not  begin  in  big  cities.  It 
begins  six  inches  below  ground.  Give  the  farmer  buying  power 
and  he  starts  the  village  storekeeper  buying  from  factory  and 
city.  The  intelligent  farmer  has  earned,  and  is  entitled  to  a 
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living  profit  above  cost  of  production.  We  loan  him  mortgage 
money,  but  he  cannot  meet  his  obligations,  unless  he  receives 
a  fair  price  for  his  crops.  With  buying  power  restored,  he  will 
be  in  the  market  for  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, automobiles  and  other  merchandise. 

Farming  is  as  much  a  business  as  selling  merchandise,  rail- 
roading or  mining.  It  is  subject  to  business  principles,  just  the 
same  as  other  industries  or  mechanical  operations,  and  reacts 
to  economic  influences. 

To  be  successful,  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  constantly  changing,  must  be  developed  as 
a  prelude  to  the  art  of  farm  management.  The  financial  success 
of  a  farm  manager  depends  upon  his  trained  ability  to  apply 
business  principles  to  his  farming  operations,  thereby  obtain- 
ing the  greatest  returns  from  the  expenditure  of  muscle,  brain 
and  capital,  in  competition  with  other  farmers  and  other  in- 
dustries. 

It  is  claimed  that  all  wealth  is  the  result  of  labor  applied 
to  land,  but  we  now  realize  that  labor  applied  to  land  requires 
intelligent  supervision  to  make  it  effective;  that,  brains  applied 
to  land  are  just  as  necessary  as  labor. 

One  farmer  may  raise  100  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre. 
One  right  alongside  him,  raises  200  or  300  bushels.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  yield  is  not  a  difference  in  soil,  sunshine  and  water, 
it  is  simply  a  difference  in  the  brain  of  the  farmer. 

We,  of  the  lay  mind,  have  no  conception  of  the  many  rami- 
fications and  tributaries  that  enter  into  the  complex  science  of 
farming  and  farm  management.  They  are  almost  infinitely  di- 
verse and  vary  between  the  widest  extremes  of  actual  farm 
conditions  and  individual  opinions  as  to  practice  and  ex- 
perience. 

I  shall  include  but  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  items  with 
which  a  successful  farm  manager  should  familiarize  himself. 
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Many  of  them  also  apply  to  the  general  farmer  as  well. 
Some  of  them  are, — selection  of  proper  farm  site,  water,  sani- 
tation, buildings,  equipment,  cropping  systems,  fertilization, 
live  stock,  employees,  marketing,  farm  law  and  finances. 

A  person  can  have  all  the  technical  education  any  training 
can  give,  and  still  be  a  failure  as  a  farmer.  It  was  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  philosophy  that  "initiative  and  consciousness,  combined 
with  extensive  practical  knowledge  and  horse-sense,  are  the  mo- 
tive power  behind  all  great  achievements." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Jews  as  Farmers 

Jewish  farm  movements  are  of  particular  relation  to  our  Jew- 
ish students  and  supporters.  In  an  illuminating  article — "The 
Jew  at  His  Ancestral  Calling" — Gabriel  Davidson  states  a 
truism  when  he  says  that  the  association  of  the  terms  "Jew" 
and  "farming"  sounds  like  an  anachronism  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  farming  among  Jews  ceased  with  the  dispersion  of 
ancient  Israel  from  its  ancestral  home  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago. 

Like  other  races  of  antiquity,  Jews  were  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple. Inherent  inclinations  were  not  responsible  for  their  herding 
in  cities.  For  two  thousand  years  vexatious  and  oppressive  laws 
divorced  them  from  the  soil.  The  ownership  of  land  was  barred 
to  them.  The  fervent  desire  to  return  to  the  pastoral  calling 
of  their  fathers,  was,  however,  always  present.  When  and  as 
restrictions  were  lifted,  many  began  to  give  vent  to  their  age- 
long urge. 

In  America,  where  neither  race  nor  creed  forms  a  barrier  to 
the  pursuit  of  individual  ambition,  many  have  engaged  in 
farming  from  the  dawn  of  our  country's  history.  Luis  de 
Torres,  Columbus'  Jewish  interpreter,  settled  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  became  perhaps  the  first  white  planter  in  America. 

As  early  as  1825,  Major  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  establish  a  colony  on  an  island  in  the  Niagara 
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River.  Though  many  Jewish  farm  colonization  projects  met 
with  failure,  Jews  settled  on  farms  as  individuals. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  promoted  rural  activities  among 
Jews  in  this  country,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  Society.  This  society  guides  the  farm  buyer,  pro- 
tects him  against  fraud,  extends  loans  and  makes  available 
information  on  matters  pertaining  to  business  and  farming. 

Through  this  worthy  society,  plus  opportunities  offered  by 
The  National  Farm  School,  the  Jewish  agricultural  movement 
in  America  experienced  a  real  growth  with  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Statistics  indicate  there  are  about  130,000 
Jewish  farmers  spread  over  the  United  States.  They  pursue  all 
types  of  farming.  The  desire  to  become  one's  "own  boss,"  helps 
counterbalance  the  tendency  to  work  in  city  shop  or  factory. 
Through  economy  and  prudence,  they  become  contented  pos- 
sessors of  the  land,  and  realize  their  ideals. 

In  recent  years,  the  migration  of  Jews  towards  the  land  has 
steadily  increased.  The  tendency  of  the  Jew,  more  or  less  of 
gregarious  inclination,  is  to  settle  near  centers  of  Jewish  popu- 
lation, where,  with  his  family  he  can  better  observe  his  religious 
customs. 

It  is  not  an  easy  change  for  Jewish  people,  denied  for  cen- 
turies access  to  the  soil,  to  root  themselves  into  the  agrarian 
class.  Hastily  conceived  plans  for  Jewish  cooperative  farming 
should  not  be  unduly  encouraged,  nor  should  those  individu- 
ally engaged  in  agriculture  become  discouraged  because  of  hard 
times.  All  industry  is  equally  affected.  When  good  times  re- 
turn, alert  farmers  will  be  successful  and  perhaps  happier  than 
their  city  brothers. 

The  American-born  Jew  of  this  generation  is  more  venture- 
some than  the  early  settlers.  Numbers  of  our  Jewish  graduates 
now  successfully  farm  in  the  far  West  and  South.  Others  are 
professional  research  workers,  veterinarians  or  farm  managers. 
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Many  become  general  farmers  or  specialize  in  poultry,  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  landscape  gardening,  dairy,  agronomy  or 
farm  mechanics. 

The  drift  from  congested  cities  to  the  countryside  will  in- 
crease. More  people  will  seek  detached  homes  with  gardens,  or 
cultivate  small  farms  near  their  regular  occupations.  They  will 
require  the  assistance  of  specialists,  scientifically  trained  in 
agriculture. 

Because  the  Trustees  and  School  administration  are  satisfied 
with  maximum  results  only,  we  continually  give  serious  thought 
to  the  problem  of  assuring  the  success  of  our  boys  after  grad- 
uation. 

We  approach  this  problem  with  the  primary  understanding 
that  we  are  not  training  sons  of  farmers  but  boys  raised  in  the 
city.  The  majority  of  Jewish  students  come  from  commercially 
trained  forebears.  Their  choice  of  agriculture  as  a  vocation  is 
more  often  a  wish  than  an  established  fact. 

Graduated  after  three  years,  they  have  attained  more  prac- 
tical proof  that  agriculture  has  possibilities  for  them.  They  still 
dream  of  the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  crowded  cities  into 
the  open. 

When  they  have  been  out  a  while,  normal  discouragements 
begin  to  arise.  Their  thoughts  turn  to  their  small  remunera- 
tion and  the  hard  work.  They  remember  that  friends  had  told 
them  they  were  foolish  to  have  chosen  such  a  career.  These 
same  friends  write  of  more  fun  and  profit  in  the  city.  Occasion- 
ally newspapers  publish  the  woes  of  the  poor  (?)  farmer.  Often 
living  in  the  homes  of  their  employers,  with  fellow  employees, 
dependent  upon  them  for  companionship,  they  find  the  change 
of  environment,  mode  of  life,  and  lack  of  friends  of  their  own 
age  and  background,  barriers  difficult  to  surmount.  The  result 
is  often  dissatisfaction  and  unhappiness. 

They  overlook  the  fact  that  similar  discouragements  must 
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be  faced  by  everyone.  That  the  old  law  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  has  been  applicable  under  just  such  conditions,  always. 

The  natural  sense  of  duty  which  boys  have  to  the  School, 
to  their  parents  and  to  themselves,  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
inspire  them  with  courage  to  persevere.  When  they  reach  this 
crisis  in  their  lives,  we  attempt  to  help  them  in  ways  that  indi- 
cate that  the  School  which  provided  the  opportunity  for  them 
to  leave  the  city  is  still  their  friend,  as  they  face  the  problems 
of  their  first  practical  combat  with  life. 

The  branch  of  our  work  which  has  to  do  with  the  handling 
of  this  problem  is  concentrated  in  the  Placement  Bureau.  The 
function  of  this  department  is  to  secure  positions  for  our  stu- 
dents at  the  time  of  graduation.  In  some  cases  we  are  success- 
ful in  placing  them  as  farm  managers,  positions  that  are  lim- 
ited. Thru  this  department  we  attempt  to  supervise  their 
activities.  They  are  urged  to  correspond  with  the  Bureau  for 
counsel  and  help.  When  conditions  under  which  they  are  work- 
ing can  be  substantiated  as  unsatisfactory,  changes  are  made. 
When  only  advice  or  a  helpful  suggestion  is  needed,  it  is  given. 
The  Bureau  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  develop- 
ments, exchanged  between  the  boys  and  outside  sources  and 
between  the  boys  themselves. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  finances 
will  permit  the  employment  of  a  competent  field  man  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  this  Bureau — a  man  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  carry  to  our  graduates  thru  personal  contact  the  spirit 
of  helpfulness  which  now  emanates  from  this  Bureau  by  cor- 
respondence. 

A  part  of  this  work  is  being  assumed  by  some  of  the  older 
graduates.  They  have  voluntarily  and  unselfishly  accepted  the 
task  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  younger  graduates  wherever 
possible,  and  lending  them  assistance  and  advice. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  agriculture  today  affords  one  of 
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the  finest  channels  for  living  fully  and  successfully.  It  is  our 
aim  to  continually  remind  our  boys  in  practical  ways  of  this 
conviction.  Occasionally,  some  become  convinced  that  this  is 
not  so.  However,  we  feel  this  is  no  reflection  on  our  training 
or  ideals. 

Dr.  Krauskopf,  almost  forty  years  ago,  foresaw  the  present- 
day  economic  conditions.  He  knew  his  people  would  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  surmount  the  barriers  placed  in  their 
path.  He  realized  that  overcrowding  in  the  cities  would  lead 
to  overcrowding  in  the  professions,  vocations  and  industries 
and  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  succeed  in  the  large 
urban  centers. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  in  his  mind  was  for  more  of  them 
to  settle  on  small  farms.  Time  has  demonstrated  the  sound- 
ness of  his  vision.  Decentralization  is  today  regarded  by  many 
sociologists  and  economists  as  a  means  of  ameliorating  the 
conditions  of  large  numbers  of  city  workers  and  of  lessening 
unemployment.  Many  Jewish  leaders,  like  Ludwig  Lewisohn, 
internationally  known  author  and  lecturer,  and  Hon.  Neville 
Laski,  K.C.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Jewish  Deputies,  of 
London,  England,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  Felix  M. 
Warburg  and  others,  see  in  agriculture  an  outlet  for  the  talents 
and  initiative  of  Jewish  youth,  who  often  find  themselves  re- 
strained and  restricted  in  the  overmanned  professions. 

The  National  Farm  School  has  been  the  practical  means  of 
providing  the  opportunity  for  those  who  would  have  been 
unprepared  to  profit  by  these  solutions.  The  administrators  of 
the  School  since  its  inception  have  been  inspired  with  the  idea 
that  their  institution  could  not  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
"just  a  school."  They  have  felt  that  while  schools  and  colleges 
are  capable  of  providing  education,  shaping  careers  and  de- 
veloping character,  the  work  of  this  school  involves  in  addi- 
tion, molding  the  destiny  of  boys  who  have  been  taken  out  of 
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their  immediate  and  natural  city  environment,  and  projected 
into  an  entirely  new  life, — a  life  where  it  is  hoped  they  will 
find  new  and  wider  fields  for  health  and  happiness. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  we  have  had  to  do  a  tremen- 
dous piece  of  work.  Tho  still  in  its  infancy,  we  believe  the 
School  is  destined  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  great,  edu- 
cational project, — the  forerunner  of  many  similar  institutions. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  School 
is  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  Jews  of  America,  but  is 
non-sectarian  in  its  purpose,  student  body  and  faculty.  The 
finest  good-will  and  understanding  have  always  existed  here 
between  Jew  and  non-Jew,  many  of  whom  may  become  lead- 
ers in  their  respective  communities.  Democracy,  tolerance  and 
good  fellowship  abound,  thus  helping,  in  our  blessed  country, 
to  frustate  the  growth  of  anti-Semitism  now  so  regimented  in 
Germany. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  Need  for  This  School 

Occasionally,  we  are  challenged  by  the  query  "Why  The 
National  Farm  School?  Might  not  the  money  expended  for 
the  education  and  keep  of  each  student  defray  his  cost  at  an 
agricultural  college?" 

Superficially  the  question  may  appear  logical.  Careful 
analyzation,  however,  of  the  opinions  of  many  outstanding 
educators  and  experts  in  agriculture,  will  I  think,  satisfy  even 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  School  has  a  definite  place  in  the 
nation's  educational  program.  They  advance  valid  reasons  for 
the  existence  and  continuance  of  this  School  and  for  the 
establishment  of  more  like  it.  They  say  The  National  Farm 
School  is  unique,  in  that  it  performs  a  distinct  and  definite 
service  by  training  city-bred  young  men  in  agriculture,  teach- 
ing them  coordination  of  head  and  hand, — theory  in  the  class- 
room and  actual  practice  on  the  farm. 

The  urban  environment  of  most  agricultural  colleges  is  not 
conducive  to  the  development  of  the  correct  evaluation  of 
rural  life  on  the  part  of  the  city  boy,  who  to  become  a  success- 
ful farmer  should  receive  his  training  on  the  farm.  As  consti- 
tuted, such  colleges  tend  to  develop  teachers,  research  work- 
ers and  theoretical  specialists,  rather  than  tillers  of  the  soil. 
It  is  possible,  that  city  boys  who  desire  to  engage  in  practical 
farming  for  a  living,  may  spend  four  years  there  without  ever 
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doing  a  hard  day's  work,  sowing  seeds,  harvesting  a  crop, 
hitching  a  team  of  horses  or  milking  a  cow. 

Students  from  the  city  are  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of 
farming.  Therefore,  training  must  be  intensive,  and  courses 
should  deal  with  the  fundamentals  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanics. The  whole  atmosphere  of  this  institution  is  agricul- 
tural, the  whole  environment  tends  to  make  students  become 
farm-minded,  farm-conscious. 

To  meet  today's  competition,  farmers  are  confronted  with 
greater  problems  than  ever  before.  Therefore,  the  "know  how" 
to  farm  is  essential.  In  the  old  days,  farming  was  a  physical 
operation  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  planting.  Today,  the 
picture  is  quite  different.  The  operation  is  more  scientific  in 
relation  to  knowing  what  and  how  to  plant,  to  combat  diseases 
and  to  market  profitably. 

Students  with  only  one  or  two  years  high  school  training, 
are  not  eligible  for  college  entrance,  but  they  may  be  admitted 
to  The  National  Farm  School.  Many  eager  to  become  scien- 
tifically trained  farmers  cannot  afford  the  yearly  expenditure 
of  upwards  of  $800.00  to  study  and  live  at  Land  Grant  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  whereas  the  supporters  of  The  National 
Farm  School  make  it  possible  to  admit  worthy  boys  at  a  mere 
fraction  of  this  cost.  To  eliminate  this  School  would  debar 
many  from  entering  agriculture  as  a  livelihood. 

If  the  value  of  this  School  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
its  graduates  now  engaged  in  farming,  the  fact  that  a  much 
higher  percentage  follow  their  chosen  vocation,  than  do  those 
who  graduate  from  college,  should  be  conclusive. 

The  numerical  limitations  of  our  student  body  encourages 
intimate  contact  between  students  and  faculty,  more  so  than 
in  colleges,  thus  a  personal  interest  is  established  which  makes 
for  character  development  and  high  citizenship. 

Finally  The  National  Farm  School  in  its  purpose,  program, 
organization  and  training,  more  vitally  and  largely  than  other 
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institutions  meets  the  needs  of  serious  young  men  of  ability 
and  industry  who  desire  to  invest  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of 
actual  farming.  Therefore,  the  continued  investment  of  public 
and  private  funds  in  the  maintenance  of  the  identity  and 
function  of  this  School  is,  I  feel,  fully  justified.  Few  publicly 
supported  institutions  contribute  so  much  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture  and  character  building  and  thereby  to  humanity. 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  Professor  of  Economy  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  himself  a  farmer, 
in  an  independent  survey  of  the  School,  its  methods,  its  curric- 
ulum and  its  results  said:  "As  a  Jewish  enterprise  it  (The 
National  Farm  School)  performs  services  of  inestimable  value. 
It  offers  a  channel  by  which  the  cause  of  Jewish  urban  chari- 
ties, in  the  long  run  is  reduced,  by  directing  Jewish  city  boys 
country  wards.  Independent  of  character  building,  it  justifies 
its  existence  and  the  need  for  this  kind  of  agricultural  school. 
As  one  in  university  work  myself,  I  do  not  disparage  college 
work.  But  as  a  preparation  for  day  to  day  work,  the  training 
offered  by  The  National  Farm  School  is  to  my  mind  more 
valuable  than  the  training  offered  by  agricultural  colleges.  The 
graduates  of  those  colleges  are  not  taught  the  practical,  such 
as  how  to  run  a  power  sprayer,  or  how  to  repair  a  tractor,  or 
how  to  prune  a  tree,  or  even  how  to  milk.  My  own  experience 
as  a  farmer  and  among  farmers,  convinces  me  that  the  present 
training  for  young  men  at  this  School  is  more  practical  and 
worth  more  to  prospective  farmers  than  the  general  collegiate 
training  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

"The  need  is  urgent  and  wide-spread,  for  the  splendid  op- 
portunity the  School  affords.  In  these  days,  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  young  men  to  work  their  way  thru  an  agricultural 
college.  Aiding  city-bred  young  men  to  a  training  they  could 
otherwise  not  afford,  also  relieves  families  of  burdens  that 
could  be  met  only  by  child  labor  or  by  similar  sacrifices. 

uThe  benefactions  of  the  School  reach  beyond  the  students 
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to  families,  and  beyond  the  families  to  a  wider  social  welfare. 
Farm  training  offers  peculiar  advantages.  Much  of  it  is  indi- 
vidual. Practically  all  of  it  puts  the  toiler  on  his  own.  In  this 
fact  lies  in  part  the  secret,  it  seems  to  me,  of  so  large  a  share 
of  success  of  the  graduates  of  this  School.  Pupils  learn  most 
readily  in  an  environment  characterized  by  happiness,  creative 
activity,  educational  understanding  and  mutual  service.  In  the 
age  of  late  adolescence  especially,  the  educational  process 
functions  most  surely  where  there  is  purpose  in  learning.  The 
Farm  School  training  has  a  purpose, — it  concentrates  atten- 
tion as  only  purpose  can.  Such  training  will  be  invaluable  to 
any  life  work." 

Some  years  ago  Elbert  Hubbard,  well-known  publicist  and 
owner  of  the  Roycroft  Shops  and  Farms  of  East  Aurora,  New 
York,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  one  of  the  School's  Harvest 
Festivals.  It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  this  distinguished 
farmer-economist,  a  most  brilliant  writer  and  witty  conversa- 
tionalist. Roycrofters,  too,  had  a  School  at  East  Aurora,  where 
they  taught  some  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  including  farming. 

Hubbard  told  me  that  city  boys  make  the  best  farmers. 
"The  country  boy,"  he  said,  "gets  too  big  a  dose  of  hard  work 
and  is  inclined  to  seek  the  bright  lights,  but  the  city  boy  looks 
upon  the  land  with  romantic  eyes  and  takes  to  farming  more 
kindly."  He  added  "in  order  to  be  a  normal  person,  half  of 
one's  time  should  be  spent  in  tilling  the  soil.  The  nation  that 
is  normal  is  the  one  where  half  of  its  population  are  farmers." 

I  quote  a  trenchant  story  from  Felix  Shay's,  "Life  of  Elbert 
Hubbard."  There  is  point  to  it: —  "I  well  remember  the  indig- 
nation with  which  Fra  Hubbard  greeted  a  picture  of  a  student 
at  a  private  military  academy  astride  of  three  horses:  'What 
that  boy  needs,'  he  said,  'is  not  to  be  put  on  the  backs  of  three 
horses — but  behind  two-  -and  a  plow!  To  learn  to  ride  three 
horses  is  a  preparation  for  nothing — except  how  to  be  a  'damp- 
fool'!  But  to  learn  how  to  plow — that's  life!"  Shay  in  his  book 
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also  said  The  National  Farm  School  especially  appealed  to 
Hubbard,  because  it  combined  all  that  he  thought  a  School 
should  be. 

Recently  we  engaged  the  services  of  four  young  men — honor 
graduates  from  outstanding  agricultural  colleges, — to  head 
several  of  our  departments.  Their  reactions  as  to  the  merits 
of  The  National  Farm  School  in  comparison  with  their  college 
experience  may  be  interesting. 

I.  Frank  Antonioli  said  to  me  recently: — "Here  a  lad  who 
desires  to  become  a  scientific-practical  farmer  gets  training 
which  gives  more  individual  instruction  than  is  offered  by  agri- 
cultural colleges.  For  instance,  there  is  a  course  taught  by  Dr. 
Massinger,  i.e.,  Care  of  Livestock,  which  includes  harness- 
fitting.  This  valuable  training  is  given  in  very  few  colleges. 
Students  at  Farm  School  also  get  their  training  at  much  less 
cost. 

"Speaking  of  the  department  I  head,  there  is  more  detailed 
instruction  in  repairing  farm  machinery  and  farm  equipment 
than  is  even  touched  upon  by  college  specialists  in  agricultural 
engineering.  At  my  college  I  took  this  course.  We  merely 
touched  the  outline  of  the  course  given  at  Farm  School  and 
students  here  get  a  chance  to  take  part  in  this  mechanical  work." 

Harry  G.  Brick,  a  graduate  of  The  National  Farm  School 
and  of  a  large  eastern  agricultural  college  thinks  we  not  only 
give  a  complete  course  in  scientific  agriculture,  but  also  an  ex- 
cellent training  in  character  building.  "Upon  graduating  here" 
he  says,  "The  student  is  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  tools 
to  follow  his  specialized  vocation  and  to  fit  into  society  as  a 
good  citizen."  Professor  Brick  often  states  to  students  in  his 
classes,  that  courses  given  at  The  National  Farm  School  are 
above  those  given  at  other  agricultural  colleges,  because  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  phase  of  agriculture  is 
taught. 

Griffin  L.  Roberts  gives  the  comparative  merits  of  The  Na- 
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tional  Farm  School  with  those  of  a  large  western  state  uni- 
versity he  attended.  He  says  that  a  student  with  the  ability 
to  take  a  four  year  college  course,  accomplishes  much  more 
here  in  three  years.  Besides  being  offered  major  courses  similar 
to  those  in  college,  he  does  the  practical  work,  while  the  theory, 
classroom  knowledge  and  self  education  are  fresh  in  his  mind. 
It  is  logical  for  the  student  to  be  more  sincere  in  the  selection 
of  his  major  work  and  bring  about  this  decision  much  sooner 
than  the  college  man.  A  city  reared  boy  has  many  more  ad- 
vantages at  the  Farm  School  than  the  city  boy  attending 
college. 

Reuben  Yoselson  states  that  having  been  city-trained  and 
educated,  he  appreciates  the  difficulties  an  urban  individual 
has  in  grasping  farm  subjects  that  are  absolutely  foreign  to 
him.  When  one  does  not  know  the  problems  that  actually  con- 
front the  farmer  in  daily  practice,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
understand  intelligently  the  work  given  by  agricultural  col- 
leges. He  makes  this  statement  in  full  sincerity,  having  been 
graduated  from  an  agricultural  college  since  1933  and  in  com- 
mercial work  up  until  the  time  he  became  a  member  of  our 
Faculty.  He  thinks  N.  F.  S.  graduates  do  not  have  to  face  the 
problems  he  did  while  engaged  in  commercial  poultry  farming. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  here  they  have  the  advantage  of 
doing  both  field  and  class  work  alternately,  therefore  becoming 
acquainted  with  real  practices  used  in  farm  management.  The 
fact  that  The  National  Farm  School  has  such  excellent  success 
in  placing  its  men,  while  the  colleges  find  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  do  so,  is  convincing  proof  that  the  majority  of  farmers  want 
men  who  have  practice,  experience  and  theory  combined. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  reactions  from  young  college 
men,  substantiated  by  the  opinions  of  prominent  educators, 
the  need  for  this  unique  institution  should  be  conclusive. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Alumni 

Previous  to  the  year  1926,  the  Farm  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  an  organization  in  name  only.  It  functioned  under 
energetic  officers  but  received  little  sympathy  or  encouragement 
from  the  School.  This  group  tho  small  in  number  had  real 
Farm  School  consciousness,  and  from  time  to  time  attempted 
to  collect  funds  to  contribute  to  the  School.  Their  occasional 
meetings  were  conducted  on  the  campus  but  entirely  independ- 
ent of  School  participation. 

The  active  period  of  the  Alumni  Association  began  thru  the 
following  incident:  The  necessity  of  a  better  athletic  field  on 
the  campus  was  imperative.  Realizing  that  the  School  could 
not  afford  this  expenditure,  Samuel  Samuels,  now  Assistant  to 
the  Dean,  and  Samuel  Rudley  took  it  upon  themselves  to  send 
blue-print  plans  to  the  active  members,  urging  them  to  organize 
chapters  and  collect  a  sufficient  sum  to  build  a  field.  Their 
endeavors  were  successful.  The  site  selected  was  ideal  from 
the  standpoint  of  location  and  grades.  Today,  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  athletic  fields  in  the  East. 

From  that  time,  the  Association  grew  in  interest  and  achieve- 
ment. James  Work  was  a  very  active  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association  for  several  years  until  1928,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Isaac  "Booker"  Stern  of  New  York  City.  Like 
Work,  his  numerous  contributions,  counsel  and  cooperation 
have  been  most  helpful  to  the  School.  Both  men  were  elected 
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Trustees  of  the  Board  and  are  among  its  most  active  mem- 
bers. Isaac  Stern  during  his  three  years  as  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  was  instrumental  in  helping  the  Associa- 
tion purchase  and  present  to  the  School  the  B acorn  Farm, 
later  named  the  "Isaac  Stern  Farm"  in  recognition  of  his  large 
share  in  its  purchase.  The  house  on  the  property  is  comfortably 
furnished  as  an  Alumni  Home.  Mr.  Stern  also  donated  a 
grandstand  for  the  athletic  field,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Dr. 
J.  Ludwig  Stern.  Sam  Rudley,  an  early  graduate,  has  been 
President  for  the  past  two  years.  His  sincerity  is  beyond  meas- 
ure. He  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  devoted  workers  of 
the  Association,  in  their  efforts  to  further  the  progress  of  the 
School. 

The  National  Alumni  Association  now  holds  its  annual  re- 
unions on  the  Farm  School  grounds.  The  Alumni,  their  wives 
and  children  come  from  almost  every  State  in  the  union  to 
attend  these  functions  early  in  July.  They  are  outspoken  in 
their  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  to  the  School  and  renew  old 
friendships. 

The  School  has  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  the  Alumni  of  today. 
It  is  splendidly  organized  and  gives  promise  of  more  mate- 
rially helping  its  Alma  Mater  when  economic  conditions  im- 
prove. At  times  I  have  met  graduates  who  afterwards  ma- 
jored in  college  professions,  whose  enthusiasm  for  Farm 
School  is  greater  than  for  their  college. 

Some  tribute  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Julius  Janowitz,  of  New 
York  City,  an  associate  of  Dr.  Krauskopf.  He  enjoys  frater- 
nizing with  the  Alumni  and  often  attends  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Association,  where  his  addresses  are  a  feature  of  their 
programs.  Because  of  his  helpful  interest  in  their  activities, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  few  honorary  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Janowitz  has  been  a  staunch  and  generous  sup- 
porter of  the  School  for  many  years,  and  an  active  and  valu- 
able State  Director. 
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The  careers  of  many  of  the  successful  graduates  demon- 
strate the  value  of  the  School  beyond  its  primary  agricultural 
education. 

There  are  five  Chapters  that  function  under  the  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Samuel  Rudley,  '08  is  National  President: — 
David  Piatt,  '23,  President  of  New  York  Chapter;  Sidney 
Brunwasser,  '20,  President  of  Pittsburgh  Chapter;  Samuel 
Golden,  '14,  President  of  Philadelphia  Chapter;  Carl  Kahn, 
'13,  President  of  the  Chicago  Chapter;  Archie  Toffler  '22, 
President  of  the  Atlantic  City  Chapter.  This  flourishing  At- 
lantic City  Chapter  was  just  formed.  With  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  I  attended  their  first  session  and  we 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  large  and  enthusiastic  attend- 
ance. Each  Chapter  issues  a  monthly  bulletin,  which  is  sent 
to  every  Alumnus.  There  are  today  other  chapters  developing 
in  Boston,  Cleveland  and  Baltimore.  The  Women's  Auxiliary 
Alumni  of  Philadelphia  has  just  been  organized  and  gives 
evidence  of  splendid  cooperation  with  the  Men's  Chapter. 

That  the  Chapters  comprise  several  hundred  graduates  is 
commendable.  The  fact  must  be  considered  that  in  early  years, 
very  small  classes  were  graduated.  Since  1926,  they  have  been 
much  larger,  which  will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  comparison  with  long- 
established  colleges  and  schools,  having  a  nation-wide  reputa- 
tion and  student  body,  The  National  Farm  School  with  but  39 
years'  background  is  still  a  very  young  institution.  If  progress 
continues,  in  the  same  measure  that  it  has,  since  the  beginning 
of  its  Expansion  Period,  during  which  time  all  its  facilities 
and  functions  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  the  number  of  its 
successful  graduates  will  materially  increase. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  activities  of  the  Farm  School  admin- 
istration may  be  further  extended  and  that  the  fruition  of 
other  formulated  plans  may  be  hastened.  With  the  support  of 
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a  generous  public  the  School  can  be  of  very  real  assistance 
by  promoting  the  educative  and  moral  welfare  of  a  larger 
number  of  deserving  young  men. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  School  totals  1003,  over 
35  per  cent  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  allied  occu- 
pations. Like  other  institutions,  we  find  it  difficult  to  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  our  graduates  after  they  leave  the  School. 
We  believe  this  percentage  would  be  greatly  increased  if  some 
of  the  men  who  migrate  to  the  far  West  and  South  would  keep 
in  touch  with  us.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  from  time 
to  time,  we  learn  of  graduates,  engaged  in  agriculture,  who, 
if  included,  would  raise  these  percentage  figures. 

As  an  honorary  member  of  the  Alumni  Association,  I  attend 
all  national  reunions  and  many  chapter  meetings.  It  is  always 
stimulating  to  meet  with  former  students,  hear  constructive 
addresses  and  learn  of  their  Farm  School  reactions. 

I  am  proud  of  these  men,  the  product  of  the  School.  I  in- 
clude a  brief  sketch  of  some  and  wish  it  were  possible  to  give 
the  reactions  of  scores  of  others  whom  I  know  intimately  and 
who  are  a  credit  to  the  School  and  to  themselves. 

Earlier  in  this  story  I  made  reference  to  graduates  Dr.  J.  J. 
Taubenhaus,  Dr.  Bernhard  Ostrolenk,  Samuel  B.  Samuels, 
James  Work,  Isaac  Stern  and  Samuel  Rudley,  whose  names 
and  careers  have  helped  to  make  Farm  School  history. 

Writing  to  me  about  general  school  affairs  recently,  Mr. 
Stern  referred  to  that  "intangible  something"  the  School  puts 
into  its  students,  which  all  our  graduates  sense,  but  cannot 
define.  I  quote  his  thought: 

"For  my  own  part,  the  Farm  School  did  something  for  me 
that  is  inexplicable.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  whether 
a  boy  intends  to  be  a  farmer,  a  machinst  or  a  business  man, 
the  three  years  spent  at  Farm  School  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  him.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  it  was  walking  around 
in  the  evening  with  the  starry  sky  over  me  that  we  never  see 
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in  the  city;  with  a  stillness  and  closeness  to  nature  that  per- 
haps makes  us  think  more,  and  puts  certain  principles  or  ideas, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  into  us,  that  gives  us  a 
measure  of  independence,  self-reliance  and  a  'go-getiveness' 
that  you  do  not  acquire  any  place  else." 

James  Work,  energetic  leader  in  class  and  sports  graduated 
in  1913  with  high  honors.  Diligent  and  intelligent  service  as 
a  farm  employee  enabled  him  to  save  sufficient  to  purchase 
his  own  farm  of  114  acres  near  the  School.  Tho  successful, 
he  could  not  withstand  an  innate  mechanical  urge.  Disposing 
of  his  land  three  years  later,  he  attended  night  school  at  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  completing  a  course  in  Naval 
Architecture.  In  1921  he  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  remaining  there  until 
1926,  during  which  time  the  Shenandoah  was  built  at  Lake- 
hurst and  the  U.S.S.  Los  Angeles  was  received  from  Germany. 
He  was  in  charge  of  engineering  on  these  airships  and  was  a 
member  of  the  test  crews.  His  rise  from  then  on  was  rapid 
and  today  he  is  President  of  one  of  the  largest  aircraft  cor- 
porations in  the  country.  He  was  the  first  Alumnus  elected  as 
a  member  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School. 

I  am  often  in  contact  with  my  friend  Sam  Rudley,  '08, 
President  of  the  National  Alumni  Association.  Rudley  is  one 
of  their  most  outstanding  workers.  As  one  of  Philadelphia's 
prominent  landscape  architects,  he  attributes  his  success  to 
The  National  Farm  School.  Beyond  that  he  believes  the  life 
that  the  boys  lead  there  brings  out  the  mettle  they  are  made 
of;  that  because  of  close  contact  with  other  selected  students, 
they  become  self-reliant,  rugged  and  loyal  to  their  School.  He 
claims  that  the  firm  friendships  formed  at  Farm  School  are 
the  backbone  of  the  organization  he  heads. 

David  Piatt,  '23,  President  of  the  New  York  Alumni  Chap- 
ter, is  one  of  the  School's  most  enthusiastic  graduates. 

He  tells  me  there  is  nothing  within  his  power  he  would  not 
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do  to  repay  the  Institution  for  his  training  there  which  molded 
his  career.  His  appreciation  of  the  School  and  its  governing 
body  is  unbounded.  He  majored  in  floriculture,  and  uses  his 
technical  knowledge  successfully  along  commercial  lines  in  the 
seed  business.  I  quote  a  part  of  his  own  statements,  fully 
aware  it  comes  from  the  heart: 

"The  National  Farm  School  is  to  me  my  Alma  Mater — the 
place  rich  in  memory  where  I  relive  my  glorious  youth; 
where  firm  friendships  were  founded  and  a  new  vista  was 
opened  through  communion  with  nature.  Guests  at  Alumni 
gatherings  always  express  admiration  of  the  splendid  spirit  of 
comradery  that  exists,  rarely  found  in  any  other  organiza- 
tion with  which  I  am  connected.  I  cannot  explain  this  vital, 
intangible  force — this  mingled  feeling  of  the  Farm  School  boy 
and  the  man  of  the  world." 

Samuel  M.  Golden,  '21  is  always  smilingly  optimistic,  that 
is  why  I  like  to  chat  with  him,  and  that,  too,  is  why  he  is  the 
popular  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Alumni  Chapter. 

He  tells  me  that  as  a  young  lad,  with  an  inferiority  com- 
plex he  entered  the  School  from  an  orphan  asylum  without 
the  least  conception  of  the  vast  opportunities  agriculture  held. 
Each  year  spent  at  the  School  lessened  this  complex  until  he 
felt  he  had  attained  the  friendship  and  respect  of  his  school- 
mates at  graduation.  He  attributes  this  to  "the  principles 
established  at  the  School,  mingling  with  serious-minded  and 
mature  boys;  sharing  their  friendship;  working  and  playing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them,"  and  adds  that  "aided  and 
guided  by  enthusiastic,  learned,  patient  teachers,  I  again 
found  myself.  The  practical-scientific  training  given  me  during 
these  years  convinces  me  that  agriculture  offers  opportunities 
for  success." 

He  worked  on  farms  in  dairy  and  poultry  plants  for  several 
years.  Later  he  took  a  two-year  commercial  course,  earning 
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his  tuition  and  keep  by  working  in  florist  shops.  For  a  while  he 
held  an  important  position  with  one  of  Philadelphia's  large 
newspapers,  but  the  urge  to  re-enter  the  agricultural  field  was 
too  great. 

At  present  he  is  interested  in  vitamin  work,  particularly 
Vitamin  D,  which  is  the  important  substance  in  aiding  animal 
nutrition.  He  says  "without  question,  the  education  and  train- 
ing given  me  by  The  National  Farm  School,  have  been  the 
greatest  factors  in  my  present  success,  and  my  aim  is  to 
further  the  interests  of  that  institution,  so  dear  to  me." 

Harry  H.  Rubenstein,  '11,  former  President  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Chapter  is  an  outstanding  member  and  credit  to  the 
School.  He  is  head  office  man  of  a  large  business  organization 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  associates.  He  tells  me  that  regularity  and  cooperation 
are  forces  of  habit  with  him,  which  the  training  at  The  Na- 
tional Farm  School  inculcated.  Here,  too,  he  was  developed 
physically,  and  learned  self-reliance,  orderliness,  the  value  of 
honest  toil  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  in  daily  contact 
with  his  comrades. 

I  was  impressed  with  his  statement  that  his  success  is  but 
the  frame  that  fits  the  picture  of  any  Farm  School  graduate, 
who  by  reason  of  choice  or  circumstances,  may  not  be  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Mr.  Rubenstein  vigorously  claims  that  the  Farm 
School  justifies  its  existence,  if  it  can  make  men  of  boys,  and 
that  if  time  and  fate  so  decree,  he  still  can  and  will  gladly  fol- 
low the  plow. 

I  admire  the  helpful  work  Alumnus  Max  Semel,  '12  gives 
to  his  Alma  Mater.  He  refuses  to  accept  office,  saying  he  can 
work  better  in  the  ranks.  He  told  me  that  as  a  stripling  5  feet 
tall,  weighing  only  110  pounds  he  entered  the  School,  with  the 
thought  of  making  some  branch  of  agriculture  his  vocation.  I 
wish  you  could  see  him  today.  He  weighs  over  200  pounds  and 
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is  the  picture  of  health.  After  his  first  year  at  the  school  he 
grew  6  inches,  gained  over  40  pounds,  and  in  his  last  year,  was 
one  of  the  heaviest  men  on  the  football  team. 

After  graduation  the  School  placed  him  on  a  farm  in  New 
York  State,  where  he  was  successful,  happy  and  received 
many  salary  increases.  Unfortunately,  his  folks  back  home 
discouraged  him  every  time  he  visited  them.  Why  should  he 
work  so  hard  when  he  could  easily  find  employment  in  the 
city  and  be  with  his  family?  He  found  employment  in  the 
textile  industry  and  in  less  than  three  years  was  manager  of 
the  business.  I  quote  his  own  words  as  well  as  I  remember 
them: 

"It  is  my  opinion,  often  expressed,  that  my  career  was 
molded  and  future  assured  thru  attending  the  School.  There 
I  obtained  a  firm  foundation,  strong  body  and  a  matured 
mind.  I  was  able  to  take  adversity  just  a  little  bit  harder,  be- 
cause of  my  Farm  School  training.  I  maintain  that  nowhere 
in  this  country  can  one  find  an  institution  like  The  National 
Farm  School,  which  combines  schooling,  agricultural  training, 
responsibility  and  the  building  of  character.  For  that  reason, 
I  am  hoping  that  when  my  son  is  of  age,  I  may  be  able  to 
send  him  to  the  School  to  become  a  farmer,  which  even  today 
is  where  I  long  to  be." 

The  Veterinary  Hospital  of  Alumnus  Dr.  Sol  Shapera,  at 
Mamaroneck,  New  York,  the  last  word  in  animal  hospitaliza- 
tion, has  every  modern  surgical  appliance  available.  An  out- 
line of  his  career  may  be  interesting.  When  a  boy  spending 
his  vacation  on  a  Connecticut  farm,  he  became  interested  in 
agriculture,  and  left  high  school  in  order  to  enter  our  School. 
His  three  years  there  were  full  of  new  experiences  and  friend- 
ships, and  after  20  years  are  still  among  his  best  and  most 
cherished  possessions.  He  majored  in  dairying,  and  upon  grad- 
uation we  secured  him  a  position  as  assistant  herdsman  on  a 
fine  farm,  where  he  soon  became  head  herdsman.  Later,  he 
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decided  to  become  a  veterinarian,  and  entered  Ohio  State 
University  with  that  end  in  view,  graduating  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science  in  1921. 

In  a  chat  with  him  at  a  recent  Alumni  meeting,  he  said  to 
me — "I  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  can  to  you,  being  the 
'General'  of  the  School,  that  it  was  the  fine  training  I  received 
at  The  National  Farm  School  which  enabled  me  to  graduate 
with  that  courage  and  confidence  of  mind  and  body  to  do 
bigger  things." 

Abe  Miller,  '07  came  to  the  School  from  Corsicana,  Texas. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  build  up  the  School  magazine  as 
editor  and  business  manager  and  one  of  the  School's  out- 
standing football  and  baseball  captains  and  managers.  After 
graduating  he  started  to  gather  more  practical  experience, 
taking  positions  in  different  sections  of  the  country  in  large 
greenhouse  establishments,  then  going  to  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Lansing,  Michigan.  Mr.  Miller  attributes 
much  of  his  success  to  the  knowledge  obtained  at  the  Farm 
School  and  now  occupies  the  position  of  President  of  the 
American  Bulb  Company,  which  he  organized  in  1916. 

The  American  Bulb  Company  is  operating  four  thousand 
acres  in  the  culture  of  bulbs  and  nursery  stock  in  Scottsville, 
Texas,  100  acres  in  Stroh,  Indiana,  for  the  culture  of  gladioli 
bulbs,  a  large  acreage  in  Oceanside,  California,  for  the  culture 
of  freesias  and  iris  bulbs  and  various  kinds  of  flower  seeds. 
Mr.  Miller  employs  several  of  the  Farm  School  graduates, 
Oscar  Shapiro,  Gabriel  Swerdlow  and  David  Piatt. 

We  are  proud  of  the  success  of  Alumnus  Miller  in  one  of 
agriculture's  important  branches.  Since  his  graduation  he  has 
been  most  generous  and  loyal  to  his  School  financially  and 
otherwise. 

Edgar  Hecsh,  '21,  desiring  to  connect  himself  with  horticul- 
tural work,  entered  in  1917.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year,  a 
longing  for  home  prompted  him  to  withdraw  from  the  School. 
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However,  it  was  not  long  before  the  urge  for  the  School  and 
its  teachers  impelled  him  to  seek  re-admittance  to  complete 
the  work  he  had  begun. 

Following  his  graduation,  he  accepted  a  position  in  a  florist 
establishment.  In  1923,  after  an  employment  of  two  years  he 
ventured  into  business  for  himself  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  made  noticeable  progress  and 
increased  business  necessitated  his  moving  to  larger  quarters 
where  his  attractive  shop  is  a  credit  to  the  neighborhood  and 
to  himself. 

President  Carl  Kahn,  '13,  of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  an  out- 
standing relator  said,  "When  looking  back  upon  my  high 
school,  college  and  Farm  School  days,  it  is  to  the  latter  I 
attribute  most  of  my  present  success.  The  training  was  in- 
tensive and  different." 

Fred  H.  Weigle,  '14,  former  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  upon  graduation  was  engaged  on  an  average  family 
farm,  and  proved  capable  of  rapid  advancement.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  as  manager  of  the  800  acre  Treweryn  fine 
stock  farm  at  Gwynedd  Valley.  He  is  now  employed  as  farm 
and  dairy  manager  of  a  larger  farm  in  that  vicinity. 

Sidney  Brunwasser,  '20,  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter, 
after  graduating  was  connected  with  one  of  the  large  milk 
companies  in  Pittsburgh.  His  ability  along  political  lines  at- 
tracted him  from  his  vocation,  and  he  is  now  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  city  authorities  as  Deputy  Sheriff  of  that 
city.  He  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  National 
Alumni  Association. 

Samuel  Hausman,  one  of  New  York's  successful  realtors,  a 
stalwart  of  his  alumni  chapter  says: — "The  Farm  School  boy 
is  not  anti-social.  He  knows  that  nobody  owes  him  a  living; 
that  we  get  out  of  life  what  we  are  willing  to  put  into  it — and 
that  one's  success  is  measured  entirely  by  how  hard  he  is 
willing  to  work  for  it.  Because  he  expects  nothing  for  nothing, 
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he  starts  out  clean-minded  and  whole-hearted.  He  leaves  the 
School  with  only  one  objective — to  make  good." 

Ira  J.  Mills,  '20,  immediately  after  graduating,  accepted  a 
job  as  herdsman  on  a  large  stock  farm,  where  blue-ribbon 
cattle  were  raised  for  breeding  purposes.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed milk  inspector  for  the  State  of  Delaware.  Saving  his 
money,  he  purchased  and  now  operates  a  fine  farm  near  the 
School.  He  is  nationally  known  as  a  successful  breeder  of  milk 
goats  and  President  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Milk  Goat  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  April  1934,  he  was  selected  for  the  position  of  Director 
of  Agricultural  Education  at  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
at  Gratersford,  Pennsylvania.  The  requirements  called  for  a 
college  graduate  with  at  least  five  years'  practical  experience. 
Mills  was  the  only  candidate  who  was  not  a  graduate  of  an 
accredited  college. 

A  trustee  of  the  Board  said  Mills  was  selected  because  he 
made  the  best  impression  and  presented  the  most  theoretical- 
practical  outline  of  the  work  in  view.  A  school  of  about  300 
students  and  28  instructors  is  directly  under  his  supervision. 
His  program  includes  lectures  before  agricultural  organiza- 
tions in  the  interest  of  building  a  prospective  clientele  for  the 
hiring  of  paroled  men  in  agricultural  positions.  Ira  was  one  of 
the  School's  outstanding  football  captains. 

Julius  Ulman,  '15,  after  graduating  worked  on  various  dairy 
farms  and  is  today  owner  of  the  well-known  Ulman  Dairies, 
which  has  a  large  herd  of  pure-bred  cows  that  produce  a  very 
high  grade  of  certified  milk,  known  thruout  the  entire  State  of 
Georgia.  He,  too,  is  an  active  member  of  the  Alumni. 

Ed  Seipp,  '30,  an  outstanding  student,  accepted  a  job  on  the 
Mt.  Ararat  Farms,  Fort  Deposit,  Md.  After  a  few  years' 
experience  he  rented  a  farm  at  Quakertown,  Pennsylvania. 
Having  accumulated  enough  funds  he  rented  a  much  larger 
farm  in  Newton,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  been  successful. 
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Needing  additional  help  he  employed  one  of  his  classmates, 
Kenneth  Campbell. 

Louis  Kiesling,  '22,  accepted  a  job  with  the  Willow  Gate 
Farm,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  soon  proved  himself  compe- 
tent, and  was  given  full  responsibility  as  manager  of  the  farm 
and  herd.  Kiesling  was  thrifty  and  eventually  bought  the  Wil- 
low Gate  Farm  from  the  former  owner  and  is  very  successful 
on  his  project. 

Charles  Silver,  '11,  attributes  his  success  to  the  training  he 
received  at  The  National  Farm  School.  At  present  a  prominent 
business  man  and  exporter  nevertheless  he  contemplates  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  and  to  live  there  this  coming  year.  His 
financial  contributions  were  most  generous  to  all  Alumni  ac- 
tivities and  to  the  Student  Athletic  Association.  He  is  a  most 
loyal  and  spirited  Alumnus — and  proud  of  it. 

Sylvan  D.  Einstein,  '11,  ever  since  his  graduation  has  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  farmers  of  Southern  New  Jersey,  rep- 
resenting that  state  as  farm  advisor  and  educator.  He  has  lived 
among  them  for  the  past  twenty-four  years,  sharing  alike  their 
successes  and  adversities.  His  reaction  to  farm  life  against  city 
life  is  interesting.  He  says: 

"The  depression  has  shown  us  that  the  man  of  the  soil 
occupies  a  more  secure  position  than  his  city  brother.  To 
be  sure,  he  has  faced  troublesome  times.  He  has  had  to  work 
hard  often  without  profit,  very  often  at  a  loss.  He  has  been 
down  to  'hard  pan,'  but  with  it  all,  he  has  had  food  to  eat, 
a  roof  over  his  head;  fuel,  in  the  form  of  wood,  and  the  kind- 
hearted,  genuine  friendship  and  neighborliness,  which  are  tra- 
ditional with  rural  folks. 

"How  tragic  it  is  when  a  city  family  has  reached  the  end 
of  its  resources.  Much  as  the  breadwinner  would  like  to  help 
himself,  he  hasn't  the  opportunity.  He  has  no  nearby  forest 
where  he  can  cut  out  the  dead  wood  for  fuel;  no  garden  in 
which  he  can  raise  his  vegetables  and  keep  a  few  chickens 
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for  eggs  and  meat.  His  only  recourse  is  to  seek  the  often 
grudgingly  given  public  relief. 

"The  farm  does  and  always  will  offer  a  more  independent 
life,  and  the  stronger  the  winds  of  adversity  blow,  the  brighter 
will  shine  the  unquestionable  advantages  of  rural  life.  Just  as 
Horace  Greeley  said,  years  ago,  'Go  West  Young  Man,'  today 
students  of  economics  say,  'Back  to  the  Land  Young  Man.' 

"To  The  National  Farm  School  and  its  liberal  supporters, 
I  say  that  not  one  penny  has  been  lost  on  a  single  student, 
who  has  passed  through  its  gates;  whether  he  stays  on  a  farm 
or  goes  back  to  the  city.  You  build  men  who  go  out  to  become 
leaders  of  men,  outstanding,  vigorous  American  citizens,  who 
have  learned  to  think  right,  because  in  their  three  years  at  the 
school,  in  their  close  contact  with  nature,  they  walk  intimately 
with  God  in  their  every-day  life. 

"Those  not  on  the  farm  today,  look  longingly  to  the  time 
when  they  will  have  sufficient  funds  to  buy  their  own.  You 
have  given  them  the  training  required  to  earn  a  livelihood  on 
the  soil.  No  man,  regardless  of  his  wealth,  can  be  so  strongly 
intrenched." 

Albert  W.  Hoguet,  now  Superintendent  of  the  Big  Brother 
Farm  near  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  Hon. 
Charles  Edwin  Fox,  President,  is  a  successful  Alumnus  en- 
gaged in  farming.  After  graduating  he  entered  Penn  State  Col- 
lege on  a  scholarship. 

In  a  conversation  he  volunteered  the  following: 

"While  at  the  School  I  studied  to  gain  the  greatest  amount 
of  knowledge,  and  were  it  possible  to  go  thru  the  School  again, 
I  could  get  a  lot  more.  I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say  I  am 
farm-conscious.  I  talk,  think  and  read  only  agriculture.  My 
desires  and  aims  are  to  reach  the  highest  point  in  this  indus- 
try. Day  by  day  I  believe  I  am  getting  little  by  little  towards 
the  top.  Altho  still  a  young  man,  I  am  daily  gaining  more 
experience,  and  still  believe  farming,  provided  one  likes  it,  is 
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a  most  interesting,  creative  and  self-achieving  vocation,  with 
great  room  for  advancement.  Farming  never  stops  at  a  certain 
height,  always  something  new;  everything  different  from  year 
to  year. 

"I  hope  some  day  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  students  at  the  School  in  order  to  give  them  a  former 
student's  viewpoint  in  relation  to  this  noble  industry." 

An  unfortunate  incident  gave  one  of  our  graduates,  Bing 
Myers,  '29,  considerable  newspaper  publicity.  During  a  blizzard 
last  winter,  he  was  completely  "snowed  in"  on  his  New  Jersey 
Farm.  Marooned  for  several  days  with  his  wife  and  babies, 
they  suffered  for  lack  of  food.  Pictures  showing  parachutes 
dropped  from  airplanes  with  food  supplies  and  photos  of  dog 
teams  from  a  neighboring  village  hurrying  to  the  rescue  were 
printed  in  newspapers  thruout  the  country. 

Did  this  pioneer  farmer  become  discouraged?  I  should  say 
not,  judging  from  the  letter  he  sent  early  this  spring,  telling 
me  that  he  is  well  on  with  his  spring  crops ;  that  he  has  a  large 
brood  of  chicks  soon  to  become  profitable  producers;  that  he 
has  erected  cold  frames  in  order  to  start  some  36,000  blueberry 
cuttings;  and  has  set  out  several  thousand  one-year  old  plants. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  pluck  of  this  young  farmer  and 
his  family  and  wish  them  all  the  succes  they  deserve  because 
of  their  courage  and  perseverance. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Isaac  Stern,  David  Piatt,  and  other 
active  members,  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  recently  undertaken  to  act  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the 
Admissions  Committee,  with  the  objective  of  aiding  in  the 
securing  and  selection  of  worthy  students.  They  have  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  a  Committee  of  prominent  men,  and 
will  handle  much  of  the  preliminary  work  formerly  done  at 
some  expense  in  interviewing  and  investigating  applicants  from 
New  York,  Brooklyn  and  vicinity.  Knowing  the  School  so  well 
and  the  type  of  students  we  aim  to  attract,  they  are  in  posi- 
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tion  to  render  valuable  service.  As  the  plan  evolves,  Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago  and  other  Chapters  may  do  a  similar  piece 
of  work  in  their  localities.  The  Philadelphia  Chapter  is  work- 
ing directly  through  our  home  office.  The  object  of  these  en- 
deavors is  to  sift,  out  of  several  hundred  applicants,  the  very 
best  to  receive  the  advantages  the  School  offers. 

Nathan  Bromberg,  '20.  Upon  graduation  managed  a  poultry 
farm  at  Liberty,  New  York.  Later  accepted  position  as  in- 
structor at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  School  for  Women 
at  Ambler,  Pa.  Majored  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Cornell 
University,  1922.  Became  County  Agent  in  Cortland  County, 
New  York,  in  1924.  Managed  a  1,000  acre  farm  in  Ohio  with 
registered  Holsteins.  Returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1927,  when 
he  entered  business  as  a  landscape  gardener. 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Helfand,  '13,  an  outstanding  student,  was 
honored  with  a  post-graduate  course,  serving  satisfactorily  in 
charge  of  farms  for  two  years.  In  1920  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Veterinary  Department  with  the 
degree  of  V.M.D.  In  1921  he  received  his  B.Sc.  from  Ohio 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  in  1930  the  degree  of  Ph.G. 
from  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Louis  Wolf,  past  President  of  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Philadelphia,  asked  for  concrete  illustrations  as  to  what  the 
graduates  of  the  School  are  doing.  He  wanted  to  know  how 
many  remain  on  the  farm.  With  Mr.  Louis  Schlesinger,  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  National  Board  of 
State  Directors  of  the  School,  Dean  Goodling  and  Mr.  Wolf, 
we  covered  over  one  thousand  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  to  check  working  graduates.  The  results 
of  this  tour  were  convincing  and  satisfactory.  We  found  the 
graduates  happily  placed  and  highly  praised  for  their  efficiency 
by  their  employers. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  Progressive  Period 

Those  who  have  patiently  perused  this  story,  have  I  hope,  been 
impressed  with  the  ideals  of  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  and  the 
vision,  faith  and  courage  which  inspire  his  followers  to  make 
this  unique  school  successful. 

The  youth  of  today  is  the  citizen  of  tomorrow.  Opportunity 
for  his  mental,  spiritual  and  physical  development  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  social  era,  is  of  tremendous  importance.  To 
provide  for  the  hungry  is  not  our  only  obligation.  The  mind 
and  soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  should  be  fed. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  institution  in  a  specialized 
field  of  agricultural  education,  are  commended  by  educators 
and  men  of  affairs.  As  to  its  contribution  to  society,  if  it  has 
but  made  forthright  citizens  of  its  students,  that  alone  is  a 
worthy  achievement. 

As  to  its  fourth  phase — The  Progressive  Period — that  is  in 
the  making!  We  continually  face  new  problems  of  conduct, 
thought  and  finance.  The  impulse  is  toward  progress.  We 
strive  to  discover  formulas  for  further  successes;  analyze 
causes  for  systems  that  fail,  and  evolve  working  organizations 
that  will  enable  us  to  move  safely  within  the  changing  currents 
of  life. 

Trustees  contemporary  with  the  Founder,  now  arriving  in 
years,  have  earned  retirement.  Still  active,  toiling  that  those 
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who  follow  may  garner  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  these  pioneers 
exemplify  the  highest  conception  of  altruism. 

The  younger  trustees,  imbued  with  this  same  spirit,  ability 
and  courage,  are  gradually  assuming  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. They  shall  not  fail.  The  institution  under  their  administra- 
tion will  continue  to  grow.  They  will  be  the  new  pioneers  who 
shall  write  the  history  of  The  National  Farm  School's 
progressive  period. 


BOOK    TWO 


Book  Two  is  a  summary  of  the  administration  of  The  Na- 
tional Farm  School  and  of  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  departments  in  classrooms,  dairies,  poultry  plants,  green- 
houses, laboratories  and  on  practice  fields.  It  also  includes  an 
appendix  consisting  of  the  names  of  endorsers,  distinguished 
statesmen,  judges,  clergymen,  educators  and  others,  many  of 
whom  have  participated  as  guests  and  speakers  in  the  School's 
public  exercises. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Administrative  Departments 

Voluntary  commendations  from  the  many  educators  who 
frequently  visit  the  School,  a  waiting  list  of  desirable  appli- 
cants, few  student  dismissals  or  resignations  and  an  over- 
demand  for  the  services  of  our  graduates,  allow  me  to  say, 
without  complacency,  the  organization  now  functions  satisfac- 
torily. In  order  to  give  to  those  unable  to  visit  the  School  a 
picture  of  the  work  the  Institution  aims  to  do,  I  shall  briefly 
outline  the  functions  of  all  Administrative  and  School  Depart- 
ments. 

The  organization  functions  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  comprising  over  fifty  members,  representatives  of 
varied  business  and  professional  activities.  The  Board  repre- 
sents and  is  responsible  to  the  subscribers  who  support  the 
School.  It  defines  the  general  policy  in  relation  to  education, 
finance  and  government. 

Tho  large  it  functions  harmoniously  and  effectively.  I  re- 
peat a  statement  often  expressed — "The  full  attendance  of 
members  at  The  National  Farm  School  meetings  is  a  credit 
to  that  Institution."  My  experience  as  an  officer  on  other 
Boards  enables  me  to  say  that  no  Board  could  possibly  give 
its  President  a  freer  hand  to  work  out  programs  than  has  been 
given  me  by  my  fellow  Trustees  of  this  School.  They  have 
continuously  advised  and  assisted.  Their  deep  interest  as  a 
whole  and  individually,  their  committee  work,  visits  of  inspec- 
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tion  and  attendance  at  special  meetings,  are  helpful  and  highly 
commendable. 

The  Board  is  sub-divided  into  Educational,  Finance,  Real 
Estate-Mortgage,  Domestic,  Budget,  Alumni  and  Student  Con- 
tact, Agricultural,  Library,  Publicity,  Building  and  Property 
Maintenance,  Nominating  and  Visiting  Committees  under  ca- 
pable Chairmen,  appointed  by  the  President.  An  Executive 
Committee  of  five,  annually  elected,  has  and  exercises  the 
authority  of  the  Board  in  the  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion's business  in  emergencies.  A  list  of  members  serving  on 
these,  and  other  committees  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
beginning  on  page  213.  The  Trustees  hold  meetings  monthly, 
to  which  the  Dean  and  his  Assistant  are  invited.  Reports  of 
officers  and  committees  are  read  and  discussed. 

The  President  serves  ex-officio  on  all  committees,  heads 
faculty  and  staff,  visits  the  School  frequently,  and  is  in  daily 
attendance  at  the  Philadelphia  office.  Here  he  is  assisted  by 
the  Secretary,  Miss  E.  M.  Bellefield,  who  has  served  efficiently 
for  many  years.  As  an  executive,  she  is  competent  to  assume 
any  official  responsibility. 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  a  centrally  located  Philadelphia 
office.  It  is  the  clearing  house  for  all  business,  including  solici- 
tation of  funds  and  publicity.  Here  visitors  are  entertained 
by  the  President,  prospective  students  interviewed,  important 
contracts  made  and  a  large  correspondence  receives  attention. 
Applicants  to  be  interviewed  and  visitors  from  New  York  and 
distant  points  must  come  thru  Philadelphia  for  railroad  con- 
nections to  Farm  School.  The  city  office  is  convenient  for  all 
special,  executive  and  regular  committee  meetings.  Thus  a 
day's  time  is  saved  by  busy  Trustees,  most  of  whom  reside  in 
the  city.  All  these  advantages  of  a  general  office  in  Philadel- 
phia outweigh  the  small  saving  of  expense  of  locating  at  Farm 
School. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  Committee,  under  the  Chairman- 
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ship  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  functions  actively.  Independ- 
ent of  regular  subscriptions,  they  raise  funds,  which  they  allo- 
cate to  purchase  necessities  not  provided  for  by  the  School's 
budget.  They  stock  the  linen  room  and  give  other  valuable 
service. 

The  Admissions  Committee  meets  in  March  to  award  schol- 
arships to  the  most  worthy  applicants. 

Messrs.  Jacob  Weyl  and  Oscar  Klein,  retired  business  men, 
daily  volunteer  their  services  as  accountants.  Miss  A.  M. 
Abrahamson,  Mr.  William  Abrahamson  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  Bon- 
sall,  have  faithfuly  served  the  School  since  its  beginning  as 
Field  Secretaries. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  135  outstanding  citizens  have  been 
appointed  directors  in  every  state  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Trustee  Louis  Schlesinger  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  per- 
sonally corresponds  and  contacts  with  them.  When  requested, 
these  directors  interview  prospective  students,  located  too  far 
from  the  Philadelphia  base.  After  normal  conditions  return,  it 
is  my  hope  these  interested  directors  will  cooperate  with  us  in 
raising  funds  for  the  Institution  they  represent. 

Each  year  the  School  celebrates  three  outstanding  days  that 
draw  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  The  most  important 
— Commencement  Day — occurs  early  in  the  spring.  This  event 
is  always  impressive.  Parents  and  friends,  in  large  numbers, 
attend  these  exercises  in  Louchheim  Auditorium.  On  March 
25,  1934,  sixty  husky  graduates  who  received  well-earned 
diplomas,  were  addressed  by  guest  speakers,  the  Dean  and 
President.  All  were  immediately  employed  at  good  wages.  A 
week  later,  the  new  freshman  class  was  inducted. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Krauskopf,  Foun- 
ders Day  is  celebrated.  At  this  gathering,  many  tributes  to 
his  memory  are  offered.  In  recent  years,  thousands  of  young 
people  have  been  invited  to  visit  the  school  grounds,  class- 
rooms and  buildings.  Thru  this  innovation,  oncoming  genera- 
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tions  are  impressed  with  the  existence  of  The  National  Farm 
School.  They  begin  to  realize  its  importance  as  a  practical 
Jewish  gesture  in  relation  to  agriculture. 

Early  in  October,  the  Harvest  Festival  and  Annual  Meeting 
is  held.  Varied  specimens  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables,  prod- 
ucts of  the  harvests,  are  artistically  displayed  by  the  students 
in  the  auditorium.  Officers  and  trustees  are  elected.  In  addition 
to  the  guest  speakers,  the  President  and  Dean  deliver  ad- 
dresses outlining  the  current  year's  school  business. 

All  School  functions  are  more  than  liberally  publicized  edi- 
torially and  in  column,  by  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
thruout  the  country.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  know 
whereof  they  speak  that,  by  and  large,  the  purpose  and  merits 
of  Farm  School  receive  more  gratuitous  newspaper  comment 
than  any  other  national  Jewish  philanthropy  in  America. 

In  March  1931,  thru  the  active  efforts  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Doblin,  former  associate  of  Abraham  Erlanger,  a  New  York 
committee  was  inaugurated  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Hon.  Judge  Mitchell  L.  Erlanger.  A  committee  of  some  forty- 
five  New  York  men,  prominent  in  philanthropic  and  social 
work  has  been  formed  to  raise  funds  in  that  city. 

Economic  conditions,  however,  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
this  endeavor  at  present.  Nevertheless,  Secretary  Doblin  as- 
sures me  that  when  good  times  return,  the  financial  efforts  of 
Judge  Erlanger  and  his  fellow  committeemen  will  be  helpful. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

School  Departments 

The  members  of  the  faculty,  harassed  by  the  routine  of  many 
duties,  are  independent  parts  of  the  School  set-up.  They  can- 
not think  or  see  themselves  in  motion  as  a  whole.  As  liaison 
officer  between  the  Board  and  the  School,  I  am  in  position  to 
note  objectively  the  functions  of  every  unit  in  this  educational- 
agricultural  machine  and  how  they  ultimately  fit  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure  of  life. 

The  Institution  is  well  served  by  its  Headmaster  and  School 
Administrator,  Professor  Cletus  L.  Goodling. 

The  functions  of  this  office  include  that  of  Dean  of  the 
School.  Faculty,  staff  assistants  and  other  employees,  stu- 
dents, classroom,  field  and  departmental  work  come  under  his 
supervision  and  direction.  The  administration  office,  student 
and  departmental  records,  budgets,  correspondence,  entertain- 
ment of  visitors,  faculty  meetings,  student  committees,  attend- 
ance at  monthly  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  its 
subsidiary  committees,  are  matters  of  routine  in  the  calendar  of 
his  activities.  He  teaches  the  important  branches  of  farm  man- 
agement to  seniors,  and  crop  work  and  general  agricultural 
problems  to  juniors  and  freshmen. 

Probably  because  of  the  fact  that  the  general  farm  work  is 
spread  over  an  area  of  some  1200  acres,  supervision  of  those 
departments  requires  much  of  his  time.  Under  his  direction, 
an  improved  program  for  the  farms  consisting  of  a  better  crop- 
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ping  system  and  intensified  methods  of  cultivation  and  fer- 
tilization, was  set  up  several  years  ago.  That  this  plan  has 
proved  worth  while,  is  demonstrated  by  the  increasing  yields; 
in  1934  crop  returns  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
School. 

A  program  of  enlargement  for  the  dairy  department  is  prov- 
ing successful.  Thru  it,  the  student  is  afforded  larger  instruc- 
tional and  practice  facilities  in  this  important  branch.  In- 
creased acreage  of  vegetable  gardens,  and  young  orchards 
planted  to  replace  those  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  too  old 
to  bear,  also  prove  of  practical  instructional  value  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Horticultural  Department. 

The  Project  System  of  instruction,  inaugurated  by  former 
Dean  Ostrolenk,  thru  which  part  of  each  student's  day  was 
given  to  field  work  and  part  to  classroom  work,  was  discon- 
tinued. In  its  place,  under  a  comprehensive  readjustment  pro- 
gram, approved  by  the  Educational  Committee,  Professor 
Goodling  introduced  the  Alternating  System.  Now  in  practice 
for  over  five  years,  it  has  proved  one  of  the  best  innovations 
the  School  has  ever  made.  The  student  body  is  divided  into  two 
groups.  During  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  one  group 
takes  class  work,  and  the  other  industrial  work.  Those  who  at- 
tend classes  are  better  able  to  do  their  evening  assignments, 
while  those  engaged  in  farm  operations  retire  early  and  are  fit 
for  the  next  day's  strenuous  job.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
period,  the  groups  alternate.  Under  this  system,  the  students 
have  greatly  improved  their  ratings. 

A  year  ago,  further  changes  in  the  curriculum  were  intro- 
duced— a  number  of  academic  subjects  were  eliminated,  and 
more  agricultural  subjects  added. 

The  value  of  these  innovations  is  shown  in  our  recent  grad- 
utaing  classes.  They  have  won  for  themselves  and  the  School 
favorable  comments  from  employers  as  to  their  knowledge  and 
ability. 
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Under  the  personal  guidance  of  Dean  Goodling,  we  collab- 
orate with  Penn  State  College  in  a  series  of  fertilization  experi- 
ments on  our  grounds.  They  prove  constructive  and  instructive 
to  students  of  both  institutions,  and  to  neighboring  farmers. 

Professor  Goodling  is  the  government  appointee  as  Post- 
master of  Farm  School  Post  Office,  located  in  the  Allman  Ad- 
ministration Building;  also  agent  for  the  Reading  Railroad 
Station  on  our  grounds. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT— Like  those  of  the  Dean, 
the  duties  of  Mr.  Samuels  are  many  and  varied.  He  succeeded 
Jerry  L.  Campbell,  who  after  many  years  of  excellent  service, 
retired  to  accept  a  government  job. 

Mr.  Samuels,  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  acts  as  Purchasing 
Agent  and  Business  Manager,  a  position  of  importance,  where 
expenditures  must  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum.  He  supervises 
quarterly  budgets,  buildings  and  all  equipment.  He  is  school 
dietitian,  purveyor,  and  is  in  charge  of  all  domestic  depart- 
ments and  employees. 

Mr.  Samuels  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  student  body, 
and  is  their  friend  and  advisor.  He  is  also  consultant  to  the 
Student  Council,  which  conducts  all  social  functions.  He 
teaches  Rural  Sociology. 

Feeding,  especially  of  boys  who  work  all  day  on  the  farm, 
requires  a  scientific  knowledge  of  dietetics.  Our  menus  have 
been  highly  commended  by  leading  dietitians  to  whom  Mr. 
Samuels  occasionally  sends  his  charts  for  analysis  and  criti- 
cism. School  Management  and  Feeding,  a  magazine  of  stand- 
ing, recently  published  a  full-page  article  under  the  title 
"Students  Who  Work  and  Study  Hard,  Require  A  Heavier 
Menu."  They  printed  a  Farm  School  menu  for  the  entire 
week.  I  include  one  day's  menu  taken  at  random: — 
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Wednesday 


Breakfast  Dinner 

Rhubarb  Roast  Shoulder  of 

Cornflakes  Lamb 

Egg  Omelette  Gravy- 

Bread,  Butter  Pot  Roasted  Pota- 

Coffee,  Milk  toes 

Creamed       Cauli- 
flower 

Fruit  Gelatine 

Bread,  Tea 
Vegetables  are  changed  according  to  farm  production. 


Supper 

Meat  Stew,  Potatoes 

Vegetables,  etc. 

Buttered  Cabbage 

Orange  Sherbet 

Bread,  Butter 

Milk 


The  Dining  Hall  is  always,  more  or  less,  a  problem  of 
schools  and  colleges.  Some  students  are  more  fastidious  re- 
garding what  goes  into  their  stomachs  than  about  what  goes 
into  their  heads.  Here,  where  growing  boys  help  to  "earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,"  we  endeavor  to  provide 
good,  wholesome  food,  and  plenty  of  it.  As  one  who  frequently 
lunches  with  them,  I  am  always  pleased  with  the  good  de- 
portment of  our  student  body,  and  the  satisfactory  menus  pro- 
vided. 

Owing  to  the  depression,  it  was  necessary  drastically  to  re- 
duce overhead.  Students  now  substitute  as  waiters  in  dining 
room  and  assist  in  the  kitchen,  in  place  of  hired  help.  Adver- 
sities often  redound  favorably;  today,  our  Domestic  De- 
partment functions  better  than  before,  and  students  learn  to 
meet  economic  conditions  of  their  own  tomorrow. 

Charles  H.  Sandberg,  genial  chef,  who  for  many  years  was 
employed  on  a  great  ocean  liner,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  the 
School  ever  had.  Meals  are  always  well  cooked  and  palatable. 
At  special  occasions,  school  football  banquets,  Alumni  Home- 
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comings,  and  other  large  gatherings,  he  particularly  shows  his 
mastery  in  the  handling  of  food  to  satisfy  large  numbers. 

CHAPLAIN — Evidence  as  to  the  value  of  Rabbi  Julian  B. 
Feibelman's  volunteer  service  as  School  Chaplain,  is  shown  by 
the  splendid  response  of  friendship  and  respect  from  all  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

Rabbi  Feibelman,  who  is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  School,  makes 
this  sixty-mile  round  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  the  School,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  to  conduct  Friday  evening  Chapel  serv- 
ices. His  efforts  have  proved  more  than  fruitful  in  the  spirit 
manifested  by  both  students  and  officials. 

These  services  are  conducted  on  non-sectarian  lines,  so  that 
the  beliefs  and  faiths  of  all  may  be  adequately  considered. 
His  discourses  are  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  gen- 
erally approved  ethics  and  the  highest  social  and  moral  stand- 
ards. 

Ministers  of  others  denominations,  and  laymen  from  Doyles- 
town  and  surrounding  districts  alternate  with  Rabbi  Feibel- 
man. They  adhere  to  the  same  policy  of  addressing  the  boys 
along  non-sectarian  lines. 

The  faculty,  entire  School  population,  and  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, hold  this  good  man  in  the  highest  esteem  and  affection;  he 
is  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  students  in  times  of  trouble 
or  other  need. 

Dr.  Feibelman  is  a  graduate  of  Milsaps  College,  Mississippi, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  has  done 
post-graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
associate  Rabbi  of  Congregation  Keneseth  Israel,  Philadel- 
phia, the  pulpit  in  which  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf  ministered  for 
thirty-five  years. 

SOCIAL  DIRECTOR  AND  HOUSEMASTER— The  du- 
ties of  the  social  director  include  administration,  teaching  and 
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discipline.  Professor  Harry  G.  Brick  is  held  responsible  for 
campus  and  dining  room  behavior  of  students  at  all  times 
outside  of  their  class  and  industrial  work.  He  inspects  the 
dormitories  daily  and  at  night  and  maintains  order  and  quiet. 
He  acts  as  literary  advisor  for  the  student  Gleaner  and  Year 
Book.  His  teaching  courses  comprise  farm  arithmetic  and 
business  English. 

Professor  Brick,  B.Sc,  is  a  graduate  of  Penn  State  College, 
and  a  graduate  of  The  National  Farm  School,  1928.  Notwith- 
standing his  position  as  School  disciplinarian,  he  is  popular 
with  the  School  and  student  body. 

The  social  life  of  the  student  body  is  featured  by  many 
affairs,  including  the  annual  faculty-student  picnic,  which 
symbolizes  the  termination  of  the  harvest  season.  The  main 
feature  of  the  student  social  life  is  a  program  of  dances.  Young 
women  are  permitted  to  stay  for  the  week-end,  under  the 
chaperonage  of  one  of  the  faculty  member's  wives.  The  or- 
chestra, a  vital  part  of  the  social  system,  is  composed  of  stu- 
dents, who  elect  their  own  leader.  These  young  men,  many 
without  musical  instruction,  develop  into  a  good  playing 
organization. 

THE  DISCIPLINARY  COMMITTEE— Many  complexi- 
ties must  be  equitably  and  impartially  solved  by  those  who 
sit  in  judgment.  Precedents  are  followed  as  safeguards,  to 
adjust  rights  and  differences.  Concrete  justice  in  all  cases  is 
meted  out  to  insure  the  welfare  of  students  and  School. 

Students,  when  admitted,  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  formulated  by  the  administration.  Applica- 
tion of  penalties  and  punishment  must  be  upheld.  When  the 
misdemeanor  is  serious,  the  faculty,  who  sit  in  judgment,  bring 
their  recommendations  to  the  Educational  Committee  or  Presi- 
dent as  to  suspension  or  dismissal.  Punishment  for  minor  of- 
fenses entails  extra  chore  duty  or  a  reduction  of  vacation 
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periods.  The  need  of  strict  discipline  as  an  adjunct  to  character 
building  is  recognized.  Absences  from  details,  industrials,  study 
periods,  night  inspection,  chapel  and  assembly  are  checked 
and  punishments  assigned  for  first  and  second  offenses.  Stu- 
dents leaving  and  returning  from  vacations  or  other  absences 
are  carefully  checked.  Minor  disciplinary  cases  are  handled 
by  giving  sound  advice  in  order  to  prevent  recurrence. 

We  want  our  boys  to  be  courageous  and  to  learn  to  overcome 
hardships  and  privations,  at  the  same  time  recognize  and  avail 
themselves  of  cultural  advantages.  Quality  in  a  man  is  just 
as  necessary  as  knowledge. 

Independent  of  the  several  interviews  with  each  student 
prior  to  admission,  I  endeavor,  in  my  frequent  visits  to  the 
School,  to  establish  personal  contact  with  undergraduates.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  all  in  an  intimate  way,  but  a  pleasure 
to  meet  them  in  the  dining  hall,  class  room,  on  campus  and 
fields.  At  disciplinary  meetings,  in  which  I  sometimes  sit,  per- 
haps they  are  not  always  so  keen  to  meet  me.  Yet,  they  react 
favorably  to  good  advice  and  when  the  offense  is  mild,  we 
usually  part  satisfied. 

It  is  very  interesting,  this  helping  to  build  up  an  agricul- 
tural school  for  the  benefit  of  worthy  boys.  Everyone  is 
friendly.  Satisfaction  comes  from  helping  to  direct  young 
lives.  The  contributing  public,  and  we  who  administer  the 
School,  get  more  from  it  than  we  put  in. 

The  following  episode  may  amuse  you  as  it  did  me.  The 
School  has  an  intercommunicating  telephone  system  connect- 
ing outsiders  with  the  homes  of  faculty  members  and  the 
dormitories.  On  a  Sunday  after  11  p.m.,  the  Dean  answered 
a  call  on  his  phone.  To  the  inquiry,  "Is  this  The  National 
Farm  School?"  The  Dean  answered,  "Yes,  what  do  you  want?" 
to  which  a  student  on  the  other  end,  supposing  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  dormitories  said — "This  is  Joe  Blank.  I  am 
at  Willow  Grove  and  cannot  get  back  until  after  midnight. 
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Can  you  fix  it  so  that  I  won't  be  reported  late?"  "Young 
man,"  came  the  reply,  "you  are  connected  with  the  Dean's 
home,  come  to  my  office  in  the  morning  and  I  will  fix  it  for 
you." 

ROADSIDE  MARKET— This  is  an  attractive  building  on 
the  main  highway.  It  provides  practical  selling  experience  of 
value  to  the  student  farmer.  Surplus  vegetables,  fruits,  plants, 
flowers,  poultry  and  dairy  products  are  offered  for  sale  at 
current  retail  prices.  Here  students  learn  to  approach  the 
buyer,  post  themselves  on  daily  market  quotations,  display 
their  products  and  profitably  dispose  of  them.  This  depart- 
ment is  under  the  supervision  of  Benjamin  Packer,  a  graduate 
of  the  School. 

I  like  to  tell  this  one  on  myself — 

When  building,  I  concentrate  on  the  job  at  hand.  As  Dean 
Goodling,  Samuels  and  I  were  planning  the  half-circle  roadway 
fronting  this  market,  we  gradually  drifted  on  to  the  main 
highway.  Looking  up  suddenly,  I  saw  a  road  sign  just  erected 
near  the  main  entrance  which  read — "School — Slow."  Turning 
to  them  I  asked  with  surprise — "Where  in  the  deuce  is  there 
a  school  around  here?"  Of  course  I  joined  in  the  laugh  that 
followed. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT  functions  through 
a  city  office  and  one  located  on  the  School  grounds. 

THE  SCHOOL  OFFICE  is  located  in  the  Allman  Adminis- 
tration Building  on  the  campus.  Here  all  student  and  faculty 
records,  relating  to  grades,  vacations,  field  and  class  sched- 
ules, social  and  athletic  activities,  Alumni,  etc.,  are  carefully 
tabulated  and  filed. 

Budgets,  purchases  and  sales  originating  in  this  office  are 
checked  and  audited,  and  final  accountings  made  to  the  office 
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in  Philadelphia.  Correspondence  of  the  Dean  and  faculty  is 
taken  care  of.  The  secretary  to  the  Dean,  Mrs.  Sprowles,  is 
efficient  and  also  acts  as  assistant  to  the  postmaster  and  rail- 
road agent,  and  as  secretary  for  all  faculty  meetings. 

THE  GLEANER — In  these  critical  days  more  serious  news- 
papers should  be  published  to  supersede  the  too  many  racy 
tabloids  with  their  enormous  circulation.  School  and  college 
magazines  should  also  observe  the  rules  of  proportion  and 
dignity. 

The  Gleaner  is  a  clean,  newsy  publication  and  deserves 
credit  because  it  distinguishes  between  constructive  and  de- 
structive journalism.  Agricultural  subjects  are  intelligently 
and  scientifically  discussed,  new  improvements  in  farm  ma- 
chinery and  interesting  opinions  by  school  professors  are  pub- 
lished in  each  issue.  Sufficient  original  wit  and  humor  are  in- 
cluded to  make  the  journal  instructive  and  entertaining. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  as  a  constant  reader,  that  the 
Gleaner  favorably  expresses  the  caliber  of  its  editors  and  the 
entire  student  body.  The  School  magazine  is  edited  and 
financed  entirely  by  the  students  and  compares  favorably, 
editorially  and  otherwise,  with  publications  issued  by  other 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  a  credit  to  their  journalistic  ability. 

Agricultural  journalism,  an  adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  proper 
English,  encourages  students  to  become  familiar  with  current 
agricultural  journals  and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  School's 
academic  course.  As  a  constructive  illustration,  one  of  our  boys, 
a  former  editor  on  the  Gleaner  staff,  after  graduation  secured 
a  job  on  one  of  New  York's  daily  papers.  His  success  and  pro- 
motion were  phenomenal.  In  a  short  time  he  was  earning 
$6500.  a  year.  He  told  me  that  the  job  was  but  a  means  to 
an  end,  that  after  accumulating  sufficient  capital,  he  would  pur- 
chase a  farm  of  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Agronomy 

The  business  of  farming  varies  between  the  widest  extremes 
not  only  of  soil,  climate,  water,  topography  and  planned  build- 
ings, but  of  individual  ideals,  training,  experience  and  practice. 

Most  successful  farmers  are  primarily  business  men.  They 
keep  constantly  abreast  of  times.  A  few,  the  most  successful, 
keep  several  paces  ahead. 

There  will  be  new  problems  to  solve,  new  conditions  to  sus- 
tain or  reject,  new  methods  to  incorporate.  Agriculture  is  always 
in  a  mobile  state,  matters  under  discussion  today  may  be 
materially  different  tomorrow.  These  are  responsibilities  alert 
farmers  must  be  ready  to  meet. 

The  necessity  to  provide  proper  standards,  to  teach  almost 
every  branch  of  agriculture,  is  the  basis  upon  which  this  School 
must  stand,  the  keynote  to  complete  student  training. 

The  following  chapters  give  but  a  superficial  outline  of  each 
department.  The  text  can  be  but  representative. 

Under  the  head  of  Agronomy  three  important  field  depart- 
ments are  represented:  General  Agriculture,  Mechanics  and 
Shop  Work,  in  charge  of  Professor  Otto  A.  Stangel,  Superin- 
tendent of  Farms. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

comprises  that  branch  of  agriculture  which  deals  with  the  rais- 
ing of  field  crops,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  soy 
beans,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.  Twelve  hundred  acres  of  land,  divided 
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into  ten  farms,  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
solution  of  practical  farm  problems. 

The  work  of  the  farms  is  done  by  the  students,  under  instruc- 
tors, instead  of  by  men  hired  for  the  purpose,  giving  the  student 
opportunity  to  follow  the  entire  cycle  of  crop  production.  Thus, 
with  a  maximum  amount  of  actual  field  work  and  study  of  the 
theory  of  agriculture  and  its  underlying  sciences  in  the  class- 
room, theory  and  practice  are  forever  united  and  interrelated. 
The  student  learns  to  plow  by  plowing;  to  handle  tractors, 
reapers,  mowers,  cultivators,  grain  seeders,  planters,  and  all 
farm  implements  by  using  them  in  active  operations;  to  milk 
by  milking;  to  garden  by  planning  and  planting;  to  handle 
poultry  by  handling  a  flock;  to  prune  fruit  trees  and  pick  and 
care  for  fruits  by  work  in  the  orchards  at  the  successive  seasons. 

In  brief,  he  becomes  an  agriculturist,  fully  equipped  for  a 
successful  career,  ready  at  once  to  embark  on  responsible  enter- 
prises rather  than  just  a  graduate  compelled  to  seek  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  experience  before  advancing  to  important 
projects. 

Seniors  specializing  in  General  Agriculture  are  required  to 
minor  in  some  other  department,  especially  Dairying  and  Ani- 
mal Husbandry,  with  a  sufficient  general  knowledge  of  poultry 
and  horticulture. 

The  course  is  designed  to  offer  plain,  practical,  direct  infor- 
mation, and  to  establish  the  underlying  reasons  for  and  methods 
employed  in  the  various  operations. 

A  few  items  of  the  instruction  courses  are  here  mentioned: 
academic  type  of  laboratory  work,  use  of  bulletins,  harnessing 
horses,  hitching  teams,  halter  tying,  planning  of  next  day's 
practical  work,  identification  of  field  crops,  practice  of  planting 
and  harvesting,  seed  testing,  fertilizing,  study  of  insects  and 
diseases,  soil  culture  and  bacteria,  sewage,  draining,  grain 
judging,  daily  quizzes,  etc. 

The  School  availed  itself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Civil  Works 
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Administration  in  1934,  by  draining  some  eight  acres  of  wet 
land  at  Farm  No.  3.  It  has  also  joined  the  Hog-Corn  Reduction 
Program  of  the  Government,  reducing  the  corn  acreage  and 
limiting  hog  production.  The  land  previously  devoted  to  corn 
raising  was  taken  over  by  the  Horticultural  Department  for 
fruit  culture,  and  some  of  it  seeded  to  millet  for  hay  or  for 
green  manuring. 

Professor  Stangel,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  a  graduate  of  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture,  is  in  point  of  service  one  of  the  senior 
professors  at  the  School.  He  is  efficient  in  both  field  and  class- 
room work.  Edwin  Webster,  B.Sc,  Penn  State  College,  is  field 
foreman. 

Harmon  Kraft,  the  oldest  employee  at  the  School,  is  not  a 
college  man  but  knows  practical  farming.  He  is  a  fixture  at  the 
School.  The  old  graduates  and  present  students  hold  him  in 
regard  for  his  ruggedness,  rural  expressions  and  sincerity. 

One  day  a  city  freshie,  perhaps  on  a  farm  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  drove  past  Mr.  Kraft  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  mule. 
In  reply  to  the  boy's  query  as  to  why  he  was  laughing,  Kraft 
replied — "Who  taught  you  how  to  put  a  collar  on  a  mule  that 
way,  it  is  upside  down."  Whereupon  the  lad  replied — "Well, 
I  button  my  collar  in  the  front,  and  I  supposed  the  mule  did 
too."  The  friendship  thus  begun,  emboldened  the  lad  to  ask 
Kraft  the  best  way  to  drive  a  mule — to  which  Kraft  replied — 
"I  would  watch  which  way  he  was  going  and  follow  on  behind." 

MECHANICS— The  Farm  Machinery  Department  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Walter  J.  Groman,  is  so  closely  linked 
with  that  of  General  Agriculture  that  a  clear  picture  of  one, 
without  including  some  of  the  other,  is  impossible.  A  full  com- 
plement of  farm  machinery  furnishes  excellent  demonstration 
for  the  construction  and  care  of  farm  machines. 

Briefly,  the  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  i.e.,  Instruction, 
Service  and  Repair. 


CLASS  IN  FARM  CARPENTRY 


CLASS  IN  FARM  SHOP 
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Instruction  includes  classroom  exercises  covering  the  theory 
of  operation  of  the  different  farm  machines  and  practical 
demonstration  during  the  completion  of  each  job. 

Service  and  Repair  embrace  all  operations  necessary  to  keep 
machinery  functioning.  Service  includes  adjustment,  greasing, 
oiling  and  tightening  of  the  different  machines  used.  During 
these  periods  a  check  can  be  made  of  the  actual  condition  of 
each  piece  of  equipment  and  new  parts  made,  or  ordered,  as 
necessary. 

Repair  work  consists  of  replacing  parts  worn  or  broken  dur- 
ing the  season  and  a  final  adjustment  to  make  the  machine 
usable  in  the  future.  This  is  rather  a  large  item  in  time  and 
expense  particularly  as  the  life  of  the  equipment  increases.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  we  still  have  some  workable  machines 
that  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  old. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  General  Agriculture  we  oper- 
ate the  farms.  Some  of  the  jobs  requiring  the  more  complicated 
machinery  are  assigned  to  boys  specializing  in  either  of  these 
departments.  They  include  tractor  plowing,  harrowing,  cutting 
grain,  spraying  potatoes,  cutting  ensilage,  and  threshing,  to 
mention  a  few. 

A  minimum  number  of  important  tools  must  be  handled  by 
all  students  before  they  enter  the  senior  year.  They  are  con- 
stantly cautioned  to  exercise  care  in  shop  and  on  the  fields. 
They  must  know  how  to  handle  a  tractor,  adjust  magnetos, 
clean  out  carbon  and  do  all  general  automotive  repair  work. 
Efficiency  depends  upon  ability,  study  and  the  labor  put  into 
the  work.  The  "know  how"  to  fix  intricate  parts  of  a  tractor 
on  the  farm,  miles  away  from  the  base  of  supplies,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  modern  farmers. 

Mr.  Groman  is  a  graduate  of  the  School.  He  comes  from 
farming  stock,  and  knows  machinery. 

SHOP  WORK — About  four  years  ago,  a  Mechanics  Build- 
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ing,  an  adjunct  to  the  Allman  Administration  Building  was 
erected.  Here  was  installed  a  forge  room,  equipped  with  eight 
modern  forges,  eight  anvils  and  a  carpentry  shop  with  twelve 
work  benches. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  teach  farm  mechanics, 
and  make  students  adept  with  tools.  All  students  are  required 
to  take  this  work.  In  their  freshman  year,  they  are  taught  to 
weld  iron  and  make  things  ordinarily  used  on  the  farm.  In  the 
carpentry  shop,  they  learn  to  make  useful  farm  equipment  and 
do  ordinary  repairs  on  wagons  and  tractors. 

The  course  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  adapted  to  the 
erection  of  small  buildings,  concrete  work,  the  care  and  use  of 
farm  pumps,  etc.  Time  is  also  spent  in  classroom  to  study 
the  theory  of  shop  work.  All  this  is  valuable;  it  teaches  stu- 
dents, when  farming,  the  economy  of  doing  this  work  during  the 
winter,  and  makes  them  expert  with  their  hands. 

I.  Frank  Antonioli,  B.Sc,  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  is  in  charge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  shop  work 
and  forges. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Animal  Husbandry 

This  department  embraces  three  important  divisions,  dealing 
with  animal  life. 

THE  DAIRIES  under  the  management  and  instruction  of 
Professor  John  C.  Thompson,  function  efficiently. 

The  practical  work  for  all  students  consists  of  handling  and 
milking  our  entire  herd,  under  close  faculty  supervision.  Each 
first  year  student  is  given  instruction  in  milking  as  soon  as  he 
arrives.  They  do  the  routine  work  of  cleaning  barns,  cleaning 
cows,  and  chores  of  this  nature  to  acquaint  them  with  this  very 
important  phase  of  the  work.  During  the  year  they  are  changed 
every  two  weeks  from  Horticulture,  Poultry,  General  Agricul- 
ture, etc.,  so  that  the  entire  class  has  opportunity  to  learn 
fundamentals. 

As  Juniors,  they  are  assigned  to  more  important  tasks;  as- 
sisting the  Seniors  in  handling  the  herd  milked  by  machine 
three  times  a  day,  feeding  the  herd,  caring  for  the  calves,  and 
assisting  in  the  pasteurizing  and  bottling  plant.  In  other  words, 
the  Junior,  while  working,  learns  of  the  responsibilities  that 
will  fall  on  his  shoulders  as  a  Senior. 

Seniors  must  be  capable  of  going  ahead  with  pasteurizing  and 
bottling  milk,  feeding  and  milking  the  "three-time"  herd,  and 
caring  for  cows  at  calving  time.  Each  Senior  is  an  assistant  to 
the  herdsman  in  every  department.  In  addition,  the  Seniors  as- 
signed to  barn  work  assist  in  teaching  the  Freshmen  to  milk. 
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All  students  are  changed  from  one  type  of  work  to  another 
when  they  have  learned  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a  change. 
A  certain  Senior  might  be  in  the  creamery  for  a  month  in  order 
properly  to  acquire  the  fundamental  work,  and  in  the  calf  barn 
only  three  weeks  if  he  shows  more  proficiency  there. 

Recently,  several  new  courses  were  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  this  department,  others  were  re-arranged.  This  resulted  in  a 
more  complete,  up-to-date  series  of  classroom  work. 

The  department  has  increased  its  gross  income  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  has  been  brought  about  mainly  because  of  two 
factors. 

First,  the  price  of  milk  increased  on  August  1,  1933,  due  to 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  AAA  in  establishing  a  milk  code  for  this  territory.  Later 
in  the  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Board  was  estab- 
lished, to  replace  the  federal  enforcement  of  this  code  but  the 
price  remained  approximately  the  same  as  before.  As  a  result, 
the  income  has  been  increased  by  more  than  one  cent  per  quart. 

Second,  because  of  continued  rigid  culling  of  the  dairy  herd, 
and  replacing  those  removed  with  fewer  high  producers,  the 
amount  of  milk  has  been  increased.  The  average  production 
per  cow  during  the  calendar  year  1933,  was  106.6  pounds  of 
milk  more  than  for  1932.  The  total  production  for  90  cows  was, 
therefore,  increased  almost  10,000  pounds.  The  average  pro- 
duction per  cow  for  1934  should  be  still  higher.  This  increase 
in  amount  of  milk  has  not  lowered  the  butterfat  content  of  the 
milk.  The  average  has  remained  fairly  constant  at  about  4 
per  cent. 

Since  October  10,  1932,  when  the  culling  program  began, 
58  animals  have  been  removed  from  the  herd.  Of  these,  34  were 
slaughtered  for  table  use  and  24  sold  as  breeding  stock.  The 
total  income  received  from  the  sale  of  these  animals  was 
$3,350  or  an  average  of  $57.41. 

During  this  period  16  animals,  the  majority  Ayrshires,  were 
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purchased  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,255,  or  an  average  of  $203.44. 
Two  fine  service  bulls  were  included.  The  entire  program  has 
been  self-sustaining,  and  the  dairy  herd  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. The  plan  will  be  continued,  perhaps  more  slowly,  until 
the  herd  is  second  to  none  in  proven  producing  ability. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  year's  work  in  the 
department  was  the  production  record  of  the  Ayrshire  herd. 
The  1 1  cows  in  this  group,  checked  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  produced  an 
average  of  10,518  pounds  of  milk,  containing  429.4  pounds  of 
butterfat.  The  average  feed  cost  for  the  year  was  $1.01  per 
hundred-weight  of  milk  produced  and  each  cow  returned 
$293.19  above  feed  cost.  The  official  rating  of  this  record  in  the 
United  States  will  not  be  available  until  the  Spring  of  1935,  but 
it  will  be  among  the  highest  in  the  entire  country.  One  can 
readily  imagine  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  students  watch 
the  developments  and  records  of  this  herd.  Charts  graphically 
teach  them  the  distinct  financial  benefit  of  superior  breeds  of 
cattle.  This  group  is  being  continued  on  herd  test  another  year, 
and  from  present  indications  its  record  will  be  higher  than  last 
year. 

The  dairy  herd  at  the  present  time  totals  180  head.  The 
breeds  are  represented  as  follows: 

Bulls  and  Heifers  and 

Breed          Bull  Calves  Milking  Cows  Heifer  Calves  Total 

Ayrshire                   8                   15                   12  35 

Guernsey                 3                  21                   13  37 

Holstein                    2                   45                   27  74 

Jersey                       3                   15                   16  34 


Totals  16  96  68  180 

The  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus  beef  cattle  has  normally  increased 
from  7  to  13  head.  Before  long  prime  beef  from  this  group  will 
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be  available.  The  acquisition  of  these  beef  animals  has  in- 
creased teaching  facilities  materially  and  should  prove  bene- 
ficial financially  as  well  as  educationally. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  facilities  offered  by  the  dairy 
and  beef  cattle,  a  flock  of  sheep,  Berkshire  and  Duroc  hogs  are 
also  available,  developed  under  normal  businesslike  conditions. 

John  C.  Thompson,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (Ohio  State  University), 
has,  with  the  aid  of  Dean  Goodling,  brought  his  department  up 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  As  a  teacher  he  is  equally  pro- 
ficient. I  have  visited  the  cow  barns  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
have  always  found  them  in  the  most  excellent  condition. 

Griffin  L.  Roberts,  B.Sc,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University, 
and  Floyd  C.  Cook,  herdsman,  assist  Mr.  Thompson,  teaching 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  animal  husbandry. 

VETERINARY    MEDICINE    AND     SURGERY    is    a 

highly  specialized  science.  As  such  it  is  a  profession,  which 
entails  a  four  years'  college  course,  leading  to  a  degree.  At  our 
School,  the  study  of  Veterinary  Science  is  not  a  specialty,  but 
is  considered  in  its  relation  to  agriculture,  and  its  practical 
application  in  the  everyday  problem  of  handling  animals  on 
the  farm. 

Our  large  herds  of  high-bred  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  sheep  and  poultry,  afford  excellent  facilities  for  demon- 
stration and  practical  instruction,  along  these  lines.  The  rudi- 
ments of  preventive  medicine  and  surgery  are  taught.  The  im- 
portance of  cleanliness  and  rigid  sanitation  is  kept  before  the 
student  at  all  times. 

The  course  concerns  itself  with  the  history  and  development 
of  the  various  breeds  of  animals,  and  as  each  type  is  considered, 
representative  examples  from  the  herds  and  flocks  are  studied. 

Students  are  taught  the  structure  of  the  animal's  body,  the 
diseases,  symptoms,  causes,  preventions  and  treatment  peculiar 
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to  the  digestive  organs,  physiology  and  anatomical  changes. 
Infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  quarantine  regulations, 
treatments  by  vaccines,  and  biological  and  laboratory  tests  are 
gone  into  very  thoroughly.  Injuries  common  to  farm  animals 
are  considered,  how  to  guard  against  them,  and  methods  of 
treatment  when  they  do  occur.  Students  are  taught  how  to  judge 
the  animal's  age,  to  know  whether  they  are  buying  old  animals 
or  young  ones, — a  practical  question  of  farm  economics, — 
which  may  mean  profit  or  loss  when  on  their  own. 

Wesley  Massinger,  D.V.S.,  a  graduate  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, is  instructor  in  Veterinary  Science.  In  point  of  service, 
he  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Faculty  staff.  Dr.  Massinger 
knows  his  boys,  as  well  as  he  does  his  animals. 

Newspapers,  farm  magazines  thruout  the  country,  and  Rip- 
ley in  his  "Believe  It  or  Not"  cartoons,  published  the  story  of 
an  unusual  biological  phenomenon  which  occurred  recently  on 
one  of  our  farms.  The  Doylestown  Daily  Intelligencer  gives 
perhaps  the  best  story. 

"The  National  Farm  School  is  increasing  farm  profits  in  a 
record-breaking  manner,  especially  in  the  line  of  producing  pigs. 

"What  is  believed  to  be  a  world's  record  was  established  here 
several  days  ago  when  a  sow  that  had  farrowed  a  litter  of  fifteen 
pigs  on  Monday,  April  14,  1933,  again  farrowed  a  litter  of 
thirteen  more  six  days  later. 

"The  mother  is  still  alive  and  doing  nicely.  All  the  pigs  were 
born  alive,  but  three  were  lost  in  each  litter  so  that  the  balance 
of  the  family  are  surviving  in  a  most  gratifying  manner. 

"The  first  litter  was  cross-bred  Duroc  and  Berkshires  and 
red  and  black  in  color,  while  the  second  litter  were  all  Berkshire 
and  black  in  color. 

"Because  of  the  large  family  it  has  become  necessary  to  feed 
many  of  the  little  porkers  out  of  nursing  bottles. 

"Sam  Zuckerman,  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  a 
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student  of  the  School,  gave  up  his  Easter  vacation  in  order  to 
attend  to  the  record-breaking  litter  and  its  mother  every  two 
hours  day  and  night. 

"The  Dean  is  conducting  a  further  investigation  and  research 
into  this  outstanding  record,  since  the  normal  breeding  time  is 
sixteen  weeks." 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT— The  raising  of  poultry  is  to- 
day a  specialized  branch  of  agriculture.  More  than  150  varieties 
have  been  developed  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

Essentially,  poultry  raising  was  a  home  industry,  but  modern 
developments  of  refrigeration,  transportation,  and  experimen- 
tation leading  to  better  breeding,  have  changed  it  from  an 
unimportant  agricultural  pursuit,  to  its  present  position,  as 
second  in  the  value  of  all  farm  products. 

The  School  specializes  in  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  The  department  is  organized  to  teach  the  principles  and 
practices  of  successful  breeding  and  production.  Courses  in 
theory  taught  in  classroom  include  —  incubation,  breeding, 
poultry  types,  housing,  equipment  and  poultry  husbandry.  A 
well-equipped  poultry  plant,  thru  which  students  are  rotated, 
supplements  classroom  work. 

Unlike  other  farm  operations,  hundreds  of  units  must  be 
handled  every  day.  Errors  of  judgment  or  mismanagement  be- 
come very  costly.  Proper  feed  is  important.  Disease  and  para- 
sites must  be  overcome.  Regularity  and  cleanliness  are  im- 
portant factors. 

The  theoretical  course  in  relation  to  management  is  compre- 
hensive. Quick  and  proper  decisions,  operative  ability,  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  build  and  equip  a  plant,  and  above  all — to  know 
how  to  make  the  plant  pay,  are  essential.  Two  modern  poultry 
houses,  planned  by  Professor  Cecil  J.  Toor,  which  care  for 
3,000  laying  hens,  have  recently  been  completed  by  the  students. 

Professor  Toor,  during  one  of  his  lectures,  made  a  statement 
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which  interested  me  greatly.  He  said — "A  pupil  retains  but  a 
small  part  of  what  he  is  told,  a  little  of  what  he  reads,  but 
rarely  forgets  that  which  he  does.  The  best  teacher  lectures 
least,  but  induces  his  pupils  to  learn, — he  may  guide,  but  he 
cannot  force.  You  must  be  vitally  interested  in  poultry,  other- 
wise you  would  not  be  here.  You  entered  to  learn  how  to  be  a 
farmer, — perhaps  to  specialize  as  a  poultryman.  Then  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  proficient,  and  keep  on  learning  after  you 
graduate." 

At  another  time,  he  gave  the  Senior  Class  good  advice  in 
relation  to  poultry  management,  saying,  "A  managerial  job 
entails  decisions.  The  assumption  is  that  those  making  them, 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  operative  ability,  knowledge  and 
skill.  The  efficient  manager  must  know  all  factors  that  are  sig- 
nificant and  essential  to  the  decision  to  be  made.  Analyze  the 
job,  look  for  all  factors  bearing  upon  it,  and  all  information 
needed  for  applying  these  factors.  The  measure  of  success  of  a 
manager  is  his  ability  to  make  a  profit." 

Professor  Toor  is  one  of  the  early  graduates  of  The  National 
Farm  School.  As  a  youth  he  spent  his  summer  vacations  on  a 
farm,  where  he  developed  a  liking  for  that  industry.  His  wid- 
owed mother  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  college,  and  desir- 
ing an  education  in  agriculture,  he  entered  The  National  Farm 
School.  After  graduation  he  continued  as  a  Post  Graduate, 
which  gave  him  additional  education  and  a  small  salary.  His 
work  was  satisfactory,  and  he  was  the  first  alumnus  of  the 
School  to  become  a  faculty  member.  Mr.  Toor  is  well  liked  by 
all  the  students  under  his  instruction. 

Reuben  Yoselson,  B.Sc,  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  is  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Toor. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Horticulture 

HORTICULTURE  properly  includes  the  division  of  Floricul- 
ture, Landscape  Gardening,  Fruit  Growing  and  Vegetable 
Gardening.  The  operations  of  the  former  two  divisions  will  be 
outlined  by  the  specialist  in  each  respective  line.  Professor 
L.  M.  Montgomery  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Horti- 
culture. 

The  horticultural  field  operations,  exclusive  of  the  first  two 
mentioned  divisions,  embrace  95  acres  of  land,  about  equally 
divided  between  fruit  and  vegetable  areas. 

There  are  five  major  orchards,  comprising  a  cherry  and  plum 
orchard;  3  apple  orchards;  and  a  peach  orchard.  In  addition 
there  are  about  7  acres  of  apple  and  pear  trees  paralleling  the 
farm  lanes,  also  a  quince  orchard  covering  about  one  and  one- 
half  acres. 

The  vineyard  comprises  three  acres  of  small  fruits.  It  fur- 
nishes practical  work  in  pruning,  fertilizing,  spraying,  culti- 
vating and  harvesting. 

About  half  the  vegetable  land  is  devoted  to  sweet  corn, 
planted  in  several  successions  until  the  middle  of  July.  The 
remainder  is  devoted  to  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables.  In  vege- 
table work,  both  Juniors  and  Seniors  experience  plowing  and 
land  preparation.  Seniors  engage  in  seeding  operations  and 
garden-tractor  cultivation.  Most  of  the  hoeing,  hand  weeding 
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and  thinning  is  done  by  Freshmen.  In  some  instances,  all  three 
classes  are  used  in  transplanting  operations.  Harvesting  and 
preparation  for  market  are  largely  done  by  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

The  academic  work  of  the  department  is  largely  carried  by 
the  department  head,  ably  assisted  by  William  Fox,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  instructional  work  in  pruning  and  in  supervising 
field  operations. 

Starting  classroom  work  with  the  Spring  term,  Freshmen 
undertake  to  lay  the  foundation  for  successful  vegetable  pro- 
duction, with  emphasis  upon  the  farm  garden,  by  an  intensive 
study  of  garden  planning,  land  preparation,  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames,  seeding,  transplanting  and  cultivation.  This  course  is 
followed  in  the  Senior  year,  by  two  terms  on  truck  growing  for 
all  departments  desiring  their  Seniors  to  have  this  instruction. 
In  this  course,  work  is  taken  up  where  left  off  in  the  Freshman 
year,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  culture  of  individual 
crops.  It  is  gratifying  that  a  goodly  number  of  students  really 
become  interested  in  vegetable  growing  for  home  use. 

Studies  in  fruit  growing  begin  in  the  fall  term  of  the  Junior 
year,  when  a  foundation  is  laid  for  practical  fruit  culture 
including  soils,  locations,  choice  of  nursery  stock,  laying  out 
orchards,  planting,  general  cultural  program,  and  spraying 
practices.  A  general  study  is  made  of  the  various  small  fruits 
including  grapes,  the  brambles  and  strawberries.  The  course  in 
systematic  pomology,  or  fruit  judging,  includes  consideration  of 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  principal  commercial  varieties 
of  tree  fruits.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  identification  of  varieties, 
selection  of  fruit  for  exhibition  and  the  principles  of  judging  as 
a  means  to  stimulate  the  student's  interest  in  the  production  of 
good  fruit. 

In  the  Senior  term,  fruit  studies  are  concluded  by  a  course 
in  Pomology  in  which  more  technical  phases  of  fruit  growing 
are  considered,  including  harvesting,  storing,  grading  and  pack- 
ing. More  detailed  studies  are  made  of  pruning  practices  and 
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spraying  materials  and  schedules.  This  work  is  augmented  by  a 
laboratory  course  in  pruning. 

Courses  for  the  special  rehabilitation  class  of  students  are 
parallel  and  similar  although  the  practical  phases  are  taught 
by  laboratory  rather  than  industrial  operations. 

Instructional  work  in  horticulture  is  concluded  by  a  Horti- 
cultural Seminar  participated  in  by  all  Seniors,  in  which  various 
topics  of  interest  are  presented  by  individual  students  and  sub- 
sequently discussed  by  the  class  and  instructor. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Montgomery,  B.Sc,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  M.Sc.  Ohio  State  University,  served  for  many  years 
as  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  latter  institution.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  our  faculty  for  several  years,  and  proves 
himself  a  valuable  instructor. 

FLORICULTURE,  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of 
Professor  Morris  Mayer,  comprises  three  modern  greenhouses, 
covering  an  area  of  12,000  square  feet.  Here  a  wide  variety  of 
plants  is  grown  for  demonstration  and  sale.  The  greenhouse 
range  is  used  as  a  laboratory  for  practical  and  theoretical  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  growing  cut  flowers  and  plants. 

Classroom  instruction  consists  of  courses  in  amateur  and 
commercial  floriculture,  greenhouse  and  ornamental  plant  prop- 
agation and  greenhouse  construction. 

The  students  of  the  Floriculture  Department  are  of  two 
groups,  those  who  are  assigned  and  those  who  select  their  work. 
The  students  assigned  to  the  department  comprise  Freshmen 
and  Juniors,  who  are  detailed  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  process  of  various  departmental  rotation.  They  are 
taught  the  nomenclature  and  fundamentals  of  flower  growing, 
preparation  of  soil,  cultivation,  weeding,  transplanting  and 
general  routine  work. 

The  second  group  consists  of  Seniors  who  have  elected  to 
specialize  in  floriculture.  They  are  given  full  responsibility  of 
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growing  crops, — propagation,  watering,  potting,  the  use  of  in- 
secticides and  fungicides,  harvesting  and  grading  flowers,  and 
general  routine. 

The  Juniors  receive  a  course  in  garden  flowers,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  growing  of  flowers  for  amateur 
purposes.  The  remainder  of  floriculture  courses  are  given  to 
Seniors,  which  include  greenhouse  construction  management, 
greenhouse  and  ornamental  propagation,  pot  plant  culture, 
commercial  floriculture  and  floral  design. 

Mr.  Mayer  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  owned  by  his 
father  in  Lithuania.  As  a  boy  he  came  to  this  country  and 
entered  the  Easton  Academy  to  prepare  himself  for  entrance  to 
The  National  Farm  School.  Here  he  majored  in  horticulture  as 
an  honor  student  and  received  the  appointment  of  post  gradu- 
ate. Later  he  connected  himself  with  a  large  nursery  concern 
as  working  foreman.  Twelve  years  ago,  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  Floriculture  and  has  since  proved  himself  an  efficient 
grower  and  teacher. 

LANDSCAPE-NURSERY  — Green  lawns,  colorful  flower 
beds,  shrubs  and  stately  trees  form  a  natural  setting  for  all 
Farm  School  buildings.  The  beauty  of  the  skillfully  landscaped 
campus  teaches  the  student  a  valuable  lesson,  viz.,  the  need  of 
order,  system,  proper  planting  and  design.  Credit  is  due  Pro- 
fessor Herman  G.  Fiesser  for  efficient  planning  of  our  formal 
gardens  and  grounds.  They  are  pleasing,  because  they  have 
been  created  by  a  master  who  loves  his  work. 

The  Landscape  Department  is  divided  into  two  sections.  One 
deals  with  the  propagation  and  growing  of  nursery  stock  on  a 
five-acre  nursery;  the  other  is  concerned  with  the  care  of 
fifteen  acres  of  campus  and  gardens. 

In  the  nursery  section  we  raise  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
coniferous  and  broad-leaf  evergreens  and  trees  of  many  vari- 
eties. Every  student  is  required  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
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culture  of  ornamental  plant  material.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  two  courses  are  given  to  Seniors,  which  deal  with  such 
material,  and  with  nursery  propagation,  seeds,  hard  and  soft 
wood  cuttings,  budding,  grafting,  etc. 

The  landscape  work  includes  the  effective  planting  of  gardens 
and  home  grounds  and  their  upkeep;  lawns,  roads,  paths 
drainage,  preparation  of  soils  and  the  proper  planting  methods 
and  the  control  of  diseases  and  insects. 

Two  courses  are  given  in  landscape  design.  The  first  course 
for  Juniors,  consists  of  elementary  lettering,  freehand  and  me- 
chanical drawing.  The  second  course,  for  Seniors,  comprises  the 
making  of  plans  of  many  kinds,  cost  finding,  estimates,  sales- 
manship and  reports.  Most  of  these  courses  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form,  are  given  to  the  rehabilitation  students,  who  will 
make  this  phase  of  agriculture  their  life  work.  Practical  results 
are  achieved  on  our  large  campus,  outlying  farms  and  on  the 
formal  garden  at  our  Central  Sales  Department. 

The  large  lawns,  foundation  plantings  and  gardens  provide 
a  great  variety  of  experience. 

The  nursery  includes  many  types  of  vegetable  plants  and 
trees.  It  is  and  will  become  more  and  more  a  practical  labora- 
tory for  future  landscape  gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

Mr.  Fiesser  is  a  graduate  of  the  Gartenbauschule,  Geisen- 
tein,  Germany.  He  is  efficient  in  his  work,  a  good  teacher  and 
well  liked.  He  designed  the  illustrations  in  this  book,  showing 
the  campus  as  it  was  in  1897  and  as  it  is  today. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Science 

BEEKEEPING,  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Entomology  are  im- 
portant adjuncts  to  scientific  agricultural  training.  Professor 
Henry  Schmieder  calls  beekeeping  the  poetry  of  agriculture, 
and  of  poetry,  our  greatest  American  critic  and  essayist,  has 
said,  "More  and  more  mankind  will  discover  that  we  have  to 
turn  to  poetry  to  interpret  life  for  us,  to  console  us,  to  sustain 
us.  Without  poetry  our  science  will  appear  incomplete." 

BEEKEEPING — Formerly,  bees  were  considered  only  for 
their  direct  value  in  the  production  of  honey  and  wax.  Today, 
their  far  greater  value  is  recognized  in  the  part  they  play  in 
the  pollination  of  flowers,  necessary  to  the  setting  of  fruit  and 
seed.  An  appreciation  of  these  facts  and  an  understanding  of 
this  mutualism,  existing  between  bees  and  certain  phases  of 
agriculture,  are  what  we  try  to  teach.  Practically,  students 
are  taught  not  to  be  afraid  of  bees,  how  to  handle  them,  open 
the  hives,  recognize  the  queen,  the  drones,  and  the  workers, 
to  catch  a  swarm,  make  artificial  increase,  extract  honey,  con- 
trol disease,  etc. 

In  addition  to  their  importance  to  agriculture  is  the  cultural 
value  of  the  study  of  bees,  their  highly  organized  community 
life  and  division  of  labor,  in  which  all  is  truly  a  government 
of,  by,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony  as  a  whole.  This 
cultural  value  we  believe  to  be  considerable.  The  analogies 
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which  may  be  drawn  between  the  bee-colony,  the  specializa- 
tion, the  harmonious  cooperation  among  its  members  with- 
out much  shouting,  and  our  own  human  organizations,  are, 
indeed,  intriguing.  In  these  comparisons,  man's  rationally  ar- 
rived at  organizations  fall  short.  But,  when  we  consider  that 
the  bees  began  organizing  some  twelve  million  years  before 
man  ever  thought  of  grouping  himself  into  any  kind  of 
organization,  with  its  efforts  directed  democratically  toward 
the  welfare  of  all  of  its  constituent  members,  we  may  be  quite 
optimistic. 

When  at  the  School  during  lunch  hours,  I  have  time  to  chat 
with  Professor  Schmieder.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  bees  one 
day,  he  said,  "A  good,  sensible  working  bee  never  listens  to 
the  advice  of  a  flea  on  the  subject  of  business."  Another  time, 
he  observed,  "Drones  do  not  live  long.  Nature  is  always  work- 
ing to  rid  herself  of  the  useless." 

He  tells  me  that  a  farmer  recently  said  to  him — "Farm 
products  cost  more  than  they  did  a  while  back.  How  do  you 
explain  it?"  to  which  the  Professor  replied — 

"Well,  when  a  farmer  is  supposed  to  know  the  botanical 
name  of  what  he  is  raising  and  the  entomological  name  of  the 
bugs  that  eat  it  and  the  chemical  name  of  the  stuff  that  will 
kill  the  bugs — somebody's  got  to  pay  for  all  this  knowledge." 

BOTANY — In  this  course  we  attempt  to  get  the  student 
interested  in  and  acquainted  with  the  trees,  shrubs,  flowers 
and  weeds  in  his  new  environment,  to  know  them  by  name, 
and  to  see  the  natural  relationships  existing  between  them 
(Evolution)  causing  them  to  be  grouped  into  genera,  families, 
orders,  etc. 

Plant  anatomy  and  physiology,  dealing  with  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  root,  the  stem,  the  leaf  and  the  flower,  are 
considered.  Then,  later,  the  cryptograms  or  lower,  non-flower- 
ing plants  are  studied.  Here  we  emphasize  in  particular  the 
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importance  of  bacteria,  both  beneficial  and  disease  producing, 
in  agriculture,  and  of  the  fungi  which  cause  most  plant  dis- 
eases. 

Agriculture  is  principally  concerned  with  the  taking  care  of 
the  growing  of  plants,  herbs,  trees  and  shrubs.  Even  the  ani- 
mal husbandryman  must  remember  the  words  of  Solomon, 
"All  flesh  is  grass."  Hence  the  teaching  of  Botany  is  found  in 
all  agricultural  college  curricula.  The  more  we  get  to  know 
about  a  plant,  its  habits,  its  requirements,  its  optimum  con- 
ditions of  growth,  and  the  better  we  meet  these  conditions,  the 
better  will  be  the  resultant  crop.  In  fine,  Botany  purposes  to 
give  a  general  fundamental  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  biological  facts  concerning  plant  life-structure,  growth 
and  reproduction. 

CHEMISTRY — In  this  course,  we  teach  the  fundamentals 
of  elementary  chemistry  as  given  in  most  of  our  high  schools. 
However,  instead  of  directing  the  student's  attention  to  in- 
dustrial processes  in  illustrating  the  practical  application  of 
principles  and  theories,  we  direct  his  attention  to  the  practical 
application  of  chemistry  in  the  field  (chemical  fertilizers)  in 
the  orchard  (chemical  sprays)  and  in  the  barnyard  (manures). 

Above  all,  we  try  to  get  the  student  to  consider  the  farm  as 
a  huge,  practical  chemical  laboratory  in  which  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  soil  and  the  air  are,  with  the  aid  of  water 
and  the  energy  derived  from  the  sun,  converted  into  highly 
complex  chemicals  known  as  food,  for  man  and  beast.  The 
cows  chained  to  their  stanchions  in  the  dairy,  the  pigs  in  their 
sty,  the  chickens  in  the  poultry  yard  are  each  an  organic 
chemical  apparatus  into  which  the  farmer  feeds  hay,  silage 
and  grain,  which  reappear  in  more  complex  and  concentrated 
forms  as  milk,  meat  and  eggs. 

The  student  learns  that  to  make  the  industrially  important 
nitric  acid  in  the  laboratory  he  must  use  definite  quantities 
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of  sodium  nitrate  and  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  definite  type 
apparatus  with  certain  temperature  conditions  for  most  effi- 
cient results.  By  analogy,  he  is  then  taught  to  realize  that  in 
the  production  of  the  chemical  compounds,  milk,  meat  or  eggs, 
he  must  have  a  certain  type  of  apparatus,  namely:  cow,  pig, 
chicken,  and  use  certain  chemicals  (feeds)  most  efficiently. 
He  is  asked  to  consider  each  farm  field  as  a  chemical  labora- 
tory to  which  various  chemicals  (fertilizers)  are  added  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  crop  grown  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  The  student  learns  that  certain  chemicals,  under 
certain  conditions,  react  to  form  certain  other  chemicals,  and 
that  the  proportions  and  conditions  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served to  obtain  results.  If  he  gets  the  idea  of  the  farm  as  a 
huge  food-producing  chemical  laboratory  he  will  realize  that 
he  must  proceed  in  a  definite  manner  to  obtain  definite  re- 
sults. 

It  is  such  conceptions  and  lines  of  thought  that  we  try  to 
put  across  in  our  chemistry  classroom,  besides  the  many  facts, 
principles  and  laws  of  the  science  of  chemistry  that  should 
give  the  student  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  and  lead  him  to 
approach  with  a  scientific  frame  of  mind  all  human  problems, 
social,  economic,  political,  and  to  base  his  judgments  on  facts, 
uninfluenced  by  individual  or  group  prejudices  and  passions. 

Herein,  we  believe,  lies  the  real  cultural  and  educational 
value  of  the  teaching  of  the  sciences.  The  conversion  of  the 
youth  of  the  world  to  this  detached  scientific  frame  of  mind, 
free  of  personal  or  group  prejudices  and  passions,  we  would 
consider  a  far  greater  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  science 
than  the  practical  accomplishment  which  it  has  already 
achieved,  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  had 
grown  before. 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY— In  our  course  in  Applied 
Entomology,  our  instruction  proceeds  under  such  captions  as: 
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Insects  and  other  animals. — External  and  internal  structure 
of  insects. — Development  of  insects,  losses  caused  by  insects. 
— Nature's  control  methods. — Control  by  insecticides. — Stom- 
ach poisons,  contact  insecticides  and  fumigants.  We  teach  the 
life-history  and  means  of  control  of  almost  three  score  of  the 
economically  most  important  insect  pests.  We  expect  the  stu- 
dent to  get  particularly  acquainted  with  those  insect  pests 
which  affect  the  crops  or  animals  in  the  particular  branch  of 
agriculture  in  which  he  is  specializing. 

In  this  age  of  insects,  when  millions  of  farmers  are  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  chemical  sprays,  time  and  energy  in 
daily  warfare  with  insect  pests,  the  importance  of  knowing 
something  about  the  life  and  habits  of  these  enemies  of  man, 
in  order  to  be  able  more  efficiently  to  control  their  ravages, 
is  obvious. 

Aside  from,  and  beyond  the  almost  insolvable  problem  of 
just  which  subjects  and  courses  contribute  most  efficiently  in 
preparing  for  a  certain  vocation  in  life,  we  consider  it  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  in  any  formal  education,  that  we  strive 
to  maintain  or  implant  in  our  youth  a  normal,  healthy,  opti- 
mistic and  practical  conception  of  and  attitude  toward  life, — 
and  not  to  crush  it  with  heavy  burdens  of  unnecessary,  inap- 
plicable facts  and  involved  theories. 

These  three  important  subjects  are  taught  by  Henry  Schmie- 
der,  A.B.,  M.Sc,  a  man  ably  qualified  because  of  many  years, 
practical  and  scientific  training  and  experience. 
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ACADEMIC — Under  this  caption,  literary  and  scholastic  de- 
partments are  included. 

LITERARY — Visitors  are  impressed  with  the  stately 
Krauskopf  Library.  It  contains  over  10,000  volumes,  compris- 
ing reference  books  on  biology,  history,  agriculture  and  gen- 
eral literature.  Daily  farm  bulletins  from  Washington  and 
current  magazines  are  on  the  reading  tables.  Here  the  students 
gather  for  study,  research,  literary  inspiration  and  recreational 
reading.  Educators  say  the  Farm  School  library  is  superior  to 
those  of  many  schools  having  a  much  larger  enrollment.  To  the 
main  library,  a  smaller  one  has  been  added,  wherein  are  placed 
some  7500  volumes,  Dr.  Krauskopf 's  gift  to  the  School.  It  also 
contains  an  exact  reproduction  of  Dr.  Krauskopf's  study 
wherein  he  wrote  his  famous  sermons.  Here,  in  a  specially  built 
shrine,  rests  an  urn  containing  his  ashes.  A  tablet  expresses  the 
love  and  reverence  of  his  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  library  is  under  the  efficient,  full  time  supervision  of 
Miss  Rebecca  Churchman,  B.Sc,  University  of  Delaware,  who 
formerly  served  the  School  in  other  important  capacities.  She 
is  beloved  by  every  student  and  is  the  confidante,  advisor  and 
friend  of  all.  The  library  is  the  center  of  the  School's  intellec- 
tual life ;  the  place  for  developing  proper  reading  instincts  and 
the  basis  for  cultural  expansion.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
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learn  how  to  use  books  as  tools,  giving  them  the  opportunity 
to  work  things  out  for  themselves. 

Miss  Churchman  uses  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  to  classify 
and  arrange  all  books,  grouping  them  for  the  convenience  of 
students  and  instructors. 

Miss  Churchman  is  in  accord  with  the  thought  behind  the 
saying  that — "Reading  maketh  a  full  man."  She  encourages 
students  to  spend  as  much  spare  time  as  possible  in  the  library 
in  order  to  broaden  their  horizon.  In  this  endeavor,  I  am 
happy  to  say  she  has  been  very  successful.  The  habits  of  good 
reading,  and  habits  rule  our  lives,  will  prove  valuable.  They 
will  help  to  provide  for  the  new  leisure  that  must  come  with 
shorter  working  hours  and  the  changing  tempo  of  American 
life. 

Mr.  Hart  Blumenthal,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
is  also  Chairman  of  the  library.  He  supervises  the  purchase  of 
all  books,  contributes  many  himself  and  greatly  thru  his 
efforts  the  library  has  been  built  up. 

Miss  Churchman  who  thinks  as  much  of  her  boys  as  they 
do  of  her,  gives  a  graphic  illustration  of  two  types — John  Doe, 
of  the  student  type,  after  a  long  day's  work  husking  corn, 
and  that  is  some  work,  came  to  the  library  to  read  a  book 
for  an  evening's  diversion — nature  took  its  course  and  he  was 
soon  sound  asleep.  John  Roe,  a  husky,  who  loved  the  big  out- 
doors better  than  the  library,  and  would  rather  study  live- 
stock from  the  animal  than  from  the  book,  asked  to  be 
excused  on  a  bitter  cold  day  to  cut  the  ice  of  a  water-trough, 
so  that  the  cattle  might  drink. 

ENGLISH — Our  Educational  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  importance  of  academic  courses  in  an  agricultural 
school  should  not  be  minimized. 

Professor  Henry  Schmieder  who  teaches  these  subjects  says : 
"Language  itself  is  used  as  a  tool  of  communication  of  facts 
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and  ideas  from  instructor  to  student,  from  text  book  to  stu- 
dent, practically  every  hour  of  the  day.  And  clear,  concise, 
grammatically  correct  English  should  be  striven  for  in  all 
courses,  and  expected  in  text  books,  note  books  and  classroom 
recitations."  This  practical  hourly,  indirect  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  all  courses  we  consider  of  prime  importance.  However, 
the  ability  to  write  and  speak  fine,  clear,  concise  English  we 
recognize  as  a  gift  that  can  hardly  be  insisted  upon,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  general  its  practical  impor- 
tance in  making  a  living  cannot  be  readily  demonstrated. 

So  we  view  the  teaching  of  English,  beyond  the  grammar 
school,  not  as  the  teaching  of  a  language  but  as  the  conveying 
to  the  student,  through  this  language  in  its  best  forms,  thoughts 
of  a  general  nature — ideas,  ideals,  inspirations,  ways  of  life 
and  of  living,  philosophies — instead  of  the  merely  specific 
thoughts  and  ideas  that  are  of  practical  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  making  his  individual  economic  life. 

Even  with  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  many  subjects  that  are 
of  prime  importance  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  at  The 
National  Farm  School,  we  believe  several  hours  a  week  should 
be  found  during  which  the  great  classics  of  human  thought 
and  inspiration  can  be  delved  into  under  competent  guidance 
and  interpretation.  It  is  certainly  a  truism,  even  in  this  prac- 
tical day,  that  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone.  Our  youth  must 
have  more,  particularly  in  their  formative  years.  We  surely  do 
not  want  our  agricultural  men  to  be  merely  workers,  producers, 
human  robots! 

The  cultural  subjects  we  consider  necessary  to  prevent  a  ma- 
terialistic brutalizing  of  our  youth  in  their  attitude  toward 
life. 

Mr.  Schmieder  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  is  original.  He 
does  a  tremendous  amount  of  reading,  and  is  an  effective 
teacher.  His  classes  appreciate  his  knowledge  of  literature, 
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which,  with  his  unconventional  methods  of  teaching,  holds  their 
attention,  and  makes  him  popular  with  his  students. 

FARM  LAW — The  School  is  fortunate  in  having  the  vol- 
unteer services  of  David  I.  Burstein,  Esq.,  who  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  LL.B.  at  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Burstein  gives  a  course  in  Farm  Law  to  the  Senior 
Class.  It  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  young  man,  about  to  take 
his  place  in  the  agricultural  world,  with  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  will  govern  him  in  his  normal  business 
relations  with  his  employers,  employees,  neighbors,  customers, 
and  persons  from  whom  he  purchases  and  with  whom  he  does 
business.  It  also  acquaints  him  with  the  functions  of  our  legal 
system,  and  enables  him  to  know  when  he  may  call  upon  it 
to  assist  him.  The  course  helps  to  train  the  student's  mind,  to 
reason  logically  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  constantly  used 
by  the  courts. 

Conflicts  of  laws,  common  law,  statutes  and  various  types 
of  courts  and  their  function  are  discussed.  Specific  types  of 
contracts  which  the  farmer  can  be  expected  to  use  are  taken 
up.  Attention  is  given  to  methods  in  connection  with  the  bor- 
rowing of  money,  such  as  notes,  conditional  sales  and  mort- 
gages. Other  specific  types  of  law  applicable  to  farmers  are 
studied,  prominent  among  which  are  warranties,  conveyance 
of  land,  incidents  of  ownership  and  fences.  The  student  is 
encouraged  to  discuss,  both  in  and  out  of  class,  any  problems 
of  law  which  are  of  special  interest  to  him. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT— The  Medical  Department 
functions  not  only  for  the  physical  care  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty, but  enters  seriously  into  the  scientific  instruction  of  the 
student  in  applied  hygiene. 
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The  School  maintains  medical  care  for  the  students  thru  its 
infirmary,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Lasker  Hall.  There 
are  seven  active  beds  with  an  expansive  capacity  of  ten  beds, 
supervised  by  a  trained  nurse,  Mrs.  Bertha  Zedricks,  under 
the  medical  direction  of  Dr.  Allen  H.  Moore. 

Students  who  are  ill  or  need  minor  surgical  treatments  re- 
port to  the  resident  nurse.  At  her  discretion,  they  receive  first- 
aid  care  or  are  put  to  bed.  If  the  case  assumes  the  status  of 
seriousness,  the  visiting  physician  is  called,  who  instructs  her 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  case,  or  takes  charge  himself. 

There  is  an  affiliation  with  the  Jewish  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  serious  cases  are  cared  for.  The  nurse  accompanies 
the  ill  student  to  the  hospital.  Thus,  the  students  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  services  of  the  Out-Patient  Clinics  there.  If  there 
has  been  an  injury,  X-Ray  studies  are  made  and  final  reports 
of  the  findings  are  sent  to  Dr.  Moore.  This  cooperation  offers 
exceptional  advantages  in  the  skillful  handling  of  medical  and 
surgical  cases. 

Dr.  Moore  presents  an  excellent  course  to  students  in  ap- 
plied hygiene,  which  embraces  such  topics  as  physiology, 
anatomy,  sex  hygiene,  first-aid  instruction,  bacteriology,  epi- 
demiology and  general  instruction  in  morals  and  morale.  All 
students  are  required  to  take  the  course.  Dr.  Moore,  deeply 
interested  in  the  School,  gives  this  course  without  charge. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  School  physician  at  his 
office  at  any  time  for  private  consultations  in  matters  other 
than  medical.  Occasionally,  a  student  may  become  discouraged 
and  need  a  friend  outside  the  School. 

Dr.  Moore  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Jefferson  Medical  School  and  is  on  the  staff  of  several 
important  Philadelphia  hospitals. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Recreational 

THE  BAND — Seven  years  ago  saw  the  advent  of  a  new  type 
of  activity  at  the  Farm  School  where  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  development  of  music. 

One  of  Dean  Goodling's  many  good  innovations  was  the 
formation  of  a  student  band.  Lieutenant  Jos.  A.  Frankel,  Phila- 
delphia's outstanding  bandmaster,  heard  of  it.  He  called  to 
see  me  to  offer  his  services  as  leader.  When  I  told  him  the 
School  could  not  afford  to  employ  him,  much  to  my  surprise 
and  delight,  he  replied: — "When  a  boy  in  Russia,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  overcome  many  struggles  before  I  became  a  musi- 
cian. I  have  always  appreciated  the  good  work  your  School  is 
doing  and  come  to  offer  my  services  free  of  charge."  It  did 
not  take  me  long  to  close  that  contract. 

Here  were  boys,  most  of  whom  had  never  played  any  type 
of  instrument,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
band.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  select  men  from  this  group 
of  huskies  to  play  the  clarinet  or  cornet  or  cymbals — they  were 
more  qualified  to  play  the  tuba  or  baritone.  Nevertheless,  se- 
lections were  finally  made  and  training  began. 

Lesson  one — how  to  hold  the  instrument  (kindly  and  grace- 
fully). Lesson  two — how  to  clean  the  instrument  (without 
breaking  it).  Lesson  three — how  to  blow  on  the  instrument 
(with  the  minimum  of  noise  and  shrieks).  Lesson  four — the 
ABC.  Lessons  five  and  six — how  to  play  a  scale  correctly. 
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Lesson  seven — the  band  played  its  first  march  on  Founders 
Day,  and  played  it  well. 

The  result  was  worth  the  effort,  and  it  is  with  pride  that 
Lieutenant  Frankel  points  to  our  band  and  truthfully  says  that 
they  have  done  better  than  many  other  organizations  in  higher 
schools  of  education  with  which  he  has  been  associated. 

Time  passes  and  our  musicians  leave  us.  New  huskies  arrive 
and  we  must  train  anew — training  fingers  which  will  work  the 
plows  and  cut  the  corn,  how  to  hold  and  blow  a  horn. 

However,  all  the  glory  is  not  ours — great  credit  is  due  our 
real  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Kline  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  a 
Trustee  of  the  School,  who  purchased  instruments  for  the  en- 
tire band. 

ATHLETICS — It  is  our  endeavor  to  prepare  young  men 
for  useful  lives,  offering  pleasant  campus  and  dormitory  en- 
vironment, to  create  an  aesthetic  sense  of  value.  Living  close 
to  the  soil,  thinking  simply,  seeing  clearly,  students,  tired  but 
happy  after  a  day's  work,  enjoy  both  food  and  bed. 

All  work  and  no  play  doesn't  appeal  to  the  students  at  this 
rural  School,  nor  to  the  administrators.  While  the  dignity  of 
work  and  study  is  stressed,  so  too  is  the  need  for  wholesome 
play.  We  realize  that  thru  relaxation,  vigor  and  health  are 
gained. 

That  is  why  we  advocate  and  encourage  athletic  sports, 
under  the  capable  coaching  of  Sam  Samuels.  Then,  too,  they 
give  enjoyment  to  spectators,  faculty  and  students,  as  well  as 
to  enthusiastic  Trustees  and  Alumni.  The  combination  of  the 
intelligence  and  brawn  of  our  students  and  clever  training, 
makes  for  great  football,  basketball  and  baseball  teams.  We  are 
justly  proud  of  the  clean  fighting  spirit  of  these  undefeated 
teams,  their  captains  and  their  hard-earned  trophies.  Some- 
times when  at  the  School,  it  is  amusing  to  watch  Samuels  coach 
the  team  on  the  practice  field.  He  bawls  out  these  husky  men, 
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twice  his  size  and  weight,  who  nevertheless  seem  to  like  him 
all  the  more,  and  are  eager  to  execute  his  well-planned  plays. 

From  many  years'  observation  I  am  convinced  that  sports- 
manlike activities,  if  supervised  by  a  competent  coach,  are 
definite  assets  far  overcoming  any  possible  liabilities.  Foot- 
ball and  other  sports  have  a  wholesome  and  significant  value 
upon  boy  psychology.  The  discipline  and  ruggedness  that  clean 
athletics  enforce  upon  the  players  show  thruout  their  lives 
and  in  addition  keep  the  students  interested  in  the  School. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Louis  Nusbaum,  Chairman  of 
our  Educational  Committee,  has  often  expressed  similar  views ; 
in  fact,  in  rain  or  shine  he  never  misses  a  Farm  School  game. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Samuels  from  a  Farm 
School  student  to  the  important  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
Dean,  deserves  recording  in  this  book.  I  remember  him  when 
he  entered  as  a  lad  sixteen  years  ago.  Small  in  stature,  but 
prime  in  mental  and  physical  ability,  he  became  one  of  the 
outstanding  football  captains  developed  on  the  Farm  School 
gridiron. 

Sam  first  attended  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  School  at  Woodbine, 
New  Jersey,  afterwards  graduating  from  High  School.  He  en- 
tered our  School  in  1918,  graduating  with  honors  three  years 
later.  Thence  to  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Am- 
herst, where  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  he  con- 
tinued to  work  on  neighboring  farms. 

During  the  summer  of  his  senior  year,  he  received  a  re- 
quest from  us  to  organize  a  much-needed  department — that 
of  Student  Advisor  and  Athletic  Director,  which  he  accepted 
after  receiving  his  college  degree.  In  1925  he  came  to  us, 
with  the  privilege  granted  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue his  work  in  economic  and  rural  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Other  colleges  made  flattering  offers 
to  Mr.  Samuels  to  coach  their  teams,  which  he  did  not  accept, 
because  of  his  love  for  The  National  Farm  School.  His  was 
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the  inspiration  that  led  to  the  rebirth  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Just  as  he  is  expert  in  purchasing  supplies  and  econom- 
ically handling  the  School's  budgets,  he  has  been  equally  effi- 
cient in  many  other  activities. 

The  first  football  team  under  his  regime  was  in  1925.  It 
was  known  as  the  "Big  Green  and  Gold  Machine"  (the  Farm 
School  colors).  The  season  was  unusually  successful,  resulting 
in  seven  victories  and  but  one  defeat.  This  record  was  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Prior  to  1925,  Farm  School  teams  had  de- 
veloped an  inferiority  complex,  and  had  little  standing  in 
athletic  circles,  due  to  the  fact  that  for  three  years  they  went 
through  records  which  consisted  of  the  following: — 1922 — lost 
all  games;  1923 — won  one  game;  1924 — won  two  games.  The 
season  of  1926  was  again  successful,  finding  the  team  ending 
with  a  record  of  five  to  one,  and  one  tie  game.  The  record  of 
the  1927  team  was:  won  7,  lost  1. 

Each  year  found  The  National  Farm  School  football  teams 
making  more  progress.  Traditional  rivals  were  being  defeated 
for  the  first  time  in  years.  The  acme  of  achievement  was 
reached  in  1929,  when  the  first  undefeated,  untied  football 
team  graced  the  records  of  National  Farm  School  history. 
This  team  won  ten  successive  victories,  under  the  captaincy 
of  Albert  Gysling.  Since  then,  three  other  undefeated  teams 
have  followed;  namely,  the  team  of  1929,  Albert  Hoguet, 
Captain;  1931,  Jesse  Elson,  Captain;  and  1932,  George 
Van  Der  Noot,  Captain.  In  1929,  Mr.  Louis  A.  Hirsch,  Chair- 
man of  the  Student  Contact  Committee,  offered  a  scholarship 
and  living  at  Penn  State  Agricultural  College,  to  the  most 
worthy  student  of  the  School.  This  was  awarded  to  Hoguet. 
Elson,  Van  Der  Noot  and  Plevinsky  were  awarded  scholarships, 
including  living,  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. These  three  men  were  not  only  outstanding  athletes, 
but  attained  the  highest  scholarship  ratings  in  their  classes.  I 
am  pleased  to  add  that  each  has  since  made  a  successful  agri- 
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cultural  record.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  fine  leadership  of 
Abe  Miller,  Sam  Rudley,  Jimmie  Work,  Maurice  Mitzman, 
afterwards  a  graduate  of  a  California  university,  whom  the 
United  States  Government  sent  to  London  for  important  re- 
search work;  and  others,  who  distinguished  themselves  and 
the  School  in  its  earlier  history. 

The  Annual  Football  Rally,  sponsored  by  the  Freshman 
Class,  the  evening  before  the  opening  game,  and  the  Victory 
Dinner,  given  in  honor  of  the  football  team  at  the  termination 
of  the  season,  are  traditional  and  gala  affairs.  Men  like  Clar- 
ence Chamberlain,  Hugo  Bezdek,  Jack  Kelly,  Griff  Boardman, 
Harry  Stuhldreher,  Bill  Roper,  Heinie  Miller  and  many  others, 
outstanding  in  athletic  sports  and  activities,  have  been  guest 
speakers.  These  affairs,  too,  receive  wide  publicity  thruout  the 
country.  Obviously,  this  is  very  valuable  to  an  institution  which 
seeks  public  support. 

The  football  victory  banquet  at  the  School  late  last  year 
was  a  big  success,  over  300  were  in  attendance,  including  prom- 
inent guests,  football  squad,  student  body  and  Faculty.  Mr.  J. 
Wilder  Tasker,  Coach  of  Rutgers  University  and  head  of  their 
department  of  Physical  Education  was  the  principal  speaker. 
It  was  a  treat  to  hear  his  scientific  discourse  on  the  technical 
background  of  coaching.  Near  the  close  of  his  talk  he  read 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Helyer,  Act- 
ing Dean  of  that  University: 

"As  you  know  we  have  three  boys  from  The  National  Farm 
School  at  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Two  of  them,  Van  DerNoot  and  Elson,  have  been 
here  now  going  on  two  years,  while  Plevinsky  is  in  the  freshman 
year.  These  boys  have  proved  themselves  in  every  place  that  they 
have  been  put.  Scholastically  Elson  and  Plevinsky  rank  near  the 
top  of  their  respective  classes,  while  Van  DerNoot  is  in  the  upper 
fourth  of  his  class.  Elson  and  Van  DerNoot  worked  on  the  Col- 
lege Farm  this  summer  where  each  of  them  proved  himself  a  first 
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class  man  at  any  kind  of  work  to  which  we  set  him.  You,  better 
than  I,  know  their  contribution  to  student  activities  in  the  uni- 
versity through  their  performance  in  various  fields  of  sport. 
When  one  remembers  their  excellent  scholastic  attainments  and 
their  generous  contributions  to  college  life  and  also  remembers 
that  these  boys  are  earning  a  considerable  part  of  their  expenses, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  have  the  stuff  that  makes  them  not  only 
very  desirable  college  students  but  which  promises  to  make  the 
right  kind  of  men  for  responsible  positions  after  they  are  through 
college. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  we  wish 
we  could  get  more  students  like  these  three  from  The  National 
Farm  School. 

"Thinking  that  you  would  like  to  know  this  about  these  boys, 
I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)     F.  G.  Helyar,  Acting  Dean." 


"I  heartily  indorse  above. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Coach  Tasker 
Rutgers  University." 


I  quote  in  part  a  subsequent  letter  Dean  Helyer  wrote  me: 
"In  the  awarding  of  any  scholarship,  the  primary  basis  is  the 
character  of  the  candidate,  his  potentialities  for  leading  a  use- 
ful life  and  his  ability  to  do  good  scholastic  work  as  evidenced 
from  the  record  of  his  high  school  and  his  extra  curricula  ex- 
periences." The  policies  of  President  R.  C.  Clothier  and  Rut- 
gers University,  he  assures  me,  are  to  award  scholarships  on 
the  practical  problem  character,  scholastic  ability  and  poten- 
tial qualities  of  leadership.  They  are  the  first  consideration — 
athletic  ability  is  incidental. 

Dean  Helyer  emphatically  states  that  good  students  who  give 
high  promise  of  future  usefulness  have  just  as  good  a  chance 
for  scholarships  as  tho  they  were  star  quarterbacks. 

I  am  pleased  to  quote  his  high  opinion  of  our  N.F.S.  scholar- 
ship students: 
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"Elson  stands  second  in  a  class  with  an  average  of  85  and 
was  elected  to  Alpha  Zeta,  the  honorary  agricultural  fraternity. 
Van  Der  Noot,  ranks  in  the  second  percentile.  Plevinsky  has 
one  of  the  finest  records  in  the  college,  and  if  he  keeps  up  his 
standing,  will  make  honorary  societies  without  any  trouble." 

The  success  of  our  football  teams  in  recent  years,  may  be 
attributed  to  several  factors;  namely,  Mr.  Samuels's  knowledge 
of  the  sport  and  efficiency  of  his  coaching;  the  excellent  physi- 
cal condition  of  our  boys,  which  is  the  result  of1  their  environ- 
ment, food,  and  general  type  of  living  and  work  at  the  School; 
their  keen  spirit  for  the  game  and  the  traditions  it  represents; 
their  desire  for  hard  work  and  victory  which  this  game  af- 
fords. These  facts  are  especially  noteworthy,  since  many  of 
our  outstanding  football  players  had  never  played  the  game 
previous  to  entering  Farm  School,  that  our  student  body  of 
approximately  185  is  much  smaller  than  many  of  the  colleges 
and  preparatory  school  teams  which  we  play,  plus  the  fact 
that  every  opposing  team  on  our  schedule  is  composed  of  ex- 
perienced players  who  have  registered  from  various  high 
schools.  The  public  realizes  these  conditions,  and  students  rep- 
resenting Farm  School  teams  receive  more  credit  when  these 
factors  are  considered. 

We  all  look  forward  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  game,  between  Williamson  Trade  School,  near 
Media,  Pennsylvania,  and  The  National  Farm  School,  played 
alternately  on  their  field  and  ours.  This  classic  event  always 
brings  a  big  crowd. 

The  two  schools  are  similar  in  many  respects.  Their  budget, 
enrollment  and  ideals,  are  the  same.  They,  too,  give  worthy 
boys  an  opportunity  free  of  cost,  to  become  proficient  in  vari- 
ous building  operations.  There  is  but  one  noteworthy  exception 
in  their  favor:  Mr.  Williamson  generously  provided  for  their 
finances  by  endowing  his  school  with  several  million  dollars. 
I  am  friendly  with  the  men  who  govern  this  worthwhile  or- 
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ganization;  in  fact,  Dr.  James  A.  Pratt,  their  former  superin- 
tendent, was  at  one  time  an  active  member  on  our  Board.  Now 
the  head  of  an  important  school  in  Maryland,  he  continues  his 
interest  as  one  of  our  State  Directors. 

Our  basketball  teams  have  likewise  distinguished  them- 
selves in  school  and  collegiate  circles.  Now  a  major  sport  at 
the  School,  basketball  was  not  included  in  our  athletic  sched- 
ule, until  introduced  by  Mr.  Samuels  in  1925.  Since  then  we 
have  had  outstanding  teams  and  games  every  year.  We  at  one 
time  achieved  a  winning  record  of  45  straight  games.  The  fact 
that  these  teams  lost  no  game  on  their  floor  for  five  years,  is 
in  my  estimation,  another  "feather  in  the  cap"  of  Mr.  Samuels, 
their  coach. 

The  greatest  basketball  game  played  at  the  School  was  in 
1933,  when  The  National  Farm  School  boys  met  South  Phila- 
delphia High  School,  champions  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  High 
School  League.  Our  gymnasium  was  too  small  to  hold  the 
many  rooters  in  attendance.  The  headline  publicity  received 
from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  newspapers,  who  announced 
the  breaking  of  Southern  High  School's  undefeated  record  by 
a  score  of  31-30  in  the  last  few  seconds  of  the  game,  was  well 
earned. 

Students  who  fail  to  make  the  varsity  teams  are  encouraged 
to  engage  in  inter-class  games.  Facilities  for  boxing,  wrestling, 
tennis  and  handball  are  provided.  Students  become  members 
of  the  Athletic  Association  on  payment  of  the  matriculation 
fee  when  they  enter  the  School.  Membership  entitles  them 
to  play  on  all  School  teams,  use  of  athletic  equipment  and  ad- 
mission to  all  games. 

My  many  years'  close  contact  with  Mr.  Samuels  has  been 
both  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  that  is  why  I  dub  this  forth- 
right Farm  School  graduate  and  good  friend — "Little  but 
mighty  Sam." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Special  Classes  for  the  Handicapped 

One  of  the  most  constructive  innovations  in  the  School's 
history  was  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1933.  Thru  the  joint  aid 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Bureaus  of  Harrisburg  and  Washington, 
young  men  handicapped  physically,  due  to  injuries  received  in 
their  industrial  occupations,  from  infantile  paralysis  or  other- 
wise, are  financed  for  one  year  to  study  a  profession  or  voca- 
tion, in  order  to  rehabilitate  them  for  productive  work. 

As  an  experiment  we  admitted  a  group  of  some  twenty-five 
such  students  for  a  special  twelve  months'  course  in  the  lighter 
branches  of  agriculture.  This  enables  them  to  specialize  in 
poultry  raising,  floriculture,  landscape  gardening  or  dairying. 

One  of  the  School's  functions,  in  addition  to  training  them 
vocationally,  is  to  raise  their  morale  thru  work,  study  and 
recreation  until  confidence  and  faith  in  their  ability  are  re- 
established. Everything  possible  is  done  to  keep  them  from 
being  conscious  of  their  physical  handicaps.  They  mingle  with 
our  regular  students  and  enter  freely  into  all  social  activities 
and  many  athletic  sports. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  social-welfare  venture,  and 
keep  in  close  touch  with  these  intelligent  men.  Instructors  in 
charge  speak  highly  of  the  mental  and  physical  ability  and 
eagerness  of  these  students  to  learn.  At  present  I  see  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  this  departure  cannot  be  incorporated  as  a 
permanent  extension  of  the  School's  educational  program.  The 
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affording  of  such  opportunities  to  the  handicapped  is  a  credit 
to  the  State  and  Federal  authorities. 

We  use  our  best  endeavors  to  find  them  employment  after 
they  have  earned  their  certificate  of  qualification.  This  will 
help  them  and  society.  When  parents  or  friends  can  gather  a 
little  capital  to  start  them  in  poultry  plants,  hot  houses  or 
gardening,  an  independent  living  is  possible. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  one  of  these  handicapped 
students,  a  fine  young  fellow,  who  unfortunately  has  lost  an 
arm.  I  often  watched  him  while  working  on  his  project.  He 
was  earnest,  ambitious  and  completed  as  much  actual  work 
as  any  of  our  regular  two-arm  students.  He  was  alert  in 
classroom  and  handled  tools  efficiently.  Recently,  when  we  gave 
him  his  certificate  for  completion  of  the  one-year  course,  he 
secured  employment  in  landscape  work. 

Our  School  physician,  Dr.  Allen  H.  Moore,  is  sympatheti- 
cally interested  in  these  students.  Many  of  them  are  handi- 
capped, due  to  paralysis.  Dr.  Moore  recently  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  regarding  our  program  for  the 
care,  reconstruction  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped.  To  our  surprise  and  gratification,  the  Presi- 
dent in  reply  over  his  personal  signature,  wrote  a  full-page 
letter,  which  I  quote  in  part:— 

"Dear  Dr.  Moore: 

"I  have  watched  the  development  of  this  work  throughout  our 
nation  with  deep  personal  satisfaction  and  as  is  well  known, 
whenever  possible  in  both  my  official  and  private  capacities,  I  have 
taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  express  my  abiding  faith 
in  this  genuinely  constructive  type  of  social  endeavor. 

"The  work  that  is  being  accomplished  in  this  field  has  demon- 
strated beyond  possible  question  the  practicability  of  a  public  serv- 
ice which  is  daily  transforming  handicapped  and  dependent  per- 
sons into  self-respecting  and  self-supporting  members  of  society. 
Such  persons  have  learned  that  they  can  overcome  their  physical 
handicaps  by  training  their  minds  and  hands  to  do  some  work 
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which  the  world  wants  done.  They  know  that  they  must  be  a 
little  braver  and  a  little  more  stoical  than  their  unhandicapped 
fellows,  and  that  if  they  are  to  succeed  they  must  develop  a  philos- 
ophy of  life  which  does  not  tolerate  a  spirit  of  rebellion  or  self- 
pity. 

"However,  the  practical  results  of  this  program  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  human  values  which  are  created  through  the 
rehabilitation  of  morale  and  the  reestablishment  of  faith  in  our 
social  and  governmental  institutions.  Naturally  those  who  have 
become  disabled  through  factors  beyond  their  control  must  face 
life  with  considerable  fortitude  and  take  advantage  of  whatever 
opportunities  are  afforded  them  to  develop  their  own  inherent 
potentialities. 

"I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation of  the  splendid  efforts  which  are  being  made  not  only 
by  those  who  are  connected  with  the  governmental  agencies  en- 
gaged in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons  but 
also  by  individuals  such  as  yourself  not  directly  connected  with 
the  program  who  are  making  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  work. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)     Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Dr.  Allen  H.  Moore, 
106  E.  State  Street, 
Doylestown,  Pa." 

At  our  Annual  Harvest  Festival  October  7,  1934,  we  gradu- 
ated the  initial  class  of  these  rehabilitated  young  men.  They 
were  awarded  certificates  for  their  twelve  months'  training. 

The  following  week  we  received  letters  of  appreciation  from 
several  of  these  men.  I  quote  from  one  that  I  thought  especially 
interesting: 

"I  want  you  President  Allman,  the  Trustees  and  School  to 
know  how  grateful  I  am  for  the  many  benefits  the  School 
afforded  me,  and  to  thank  all  who  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
secure  a  good  position  as  milk  inspector  in  Wilkes-Barre.  I  also 
wish  them  to  know  of  my  good  fortune  in  having  Professor 
Thompson,  head  of  the  Dairy,  as  my  instructor  and  friend.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  encouraged  us  to  come  to  their  home, 
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where  we  received  hospitality  and  good  advice.  I  was  discour- 
aged at  the  beginning,  but  they  showed  me  the  way  to  study. 
Really,  President  Allman,  the  Thompson  residence  was  like  our 
home  and  to  them  I  give  much  credit  for  my  success. 

"I  am  a  young  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  before 
entering  Farm  School  was  roaming  the  street  without  a  job, 
frequenting  pool  rooms  at  night  and  sleeping  during  the  day. 
This  went  on  for  about  eight  years  against  my  dear  parents' 
wishes. 

"I,  therefore,  write  this  letter  as  an  appreciation  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Bureau  and  to  The  National  Farm  School  for  giv- 
ing me  the  chance  to  make  good. 

"Most  respectfully, 

(Signed)     Corky " 


CHAPTER  XXX 

Conclusion 

This  study  of  the  school  is  simply  a  story  of  men  and  women, 
their  struggles  and  persistency.  There  are  educational,  human- 
itarian and  financial  problems  still  to  overcome.  Nevertheless, 
with  optimism  in  our  hearts  and  eyes  on  the  future,  we  shall 
courageously  labor  to  build  even  a  better  National  Farm 
School,  advancing  the  traditions  and  fine  records  made  during 
the  past. 

When  we  look  back  over  a  period  of  almost  forty  years  and 
realize  the  growth  of  The  National  Farm  School,  when  we 
contemplate  all  its  trials  and  all  its  triumphs,  we  cannot  but 
feel  grateful  that  to  us  has  been  given  the  duty  of  steward- 
ship. If  our  work  has  been  found  sufficient  in  the  past,  if  it 
will  be  called  sufficient  in  the  years  to  come  and  if  those  who 
follow  are  true  to  their  sacred  trust,  then  we  shall  be  content. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 

WASHINGTON. 

March  19,   1906. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Secretary  Wilson  informs  me  that  he  has  visited  the 
National  Farm  School  which  you  and  your  colleagues  have 
started  at  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  speaks  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  of  the  value  of  the  work  you  are 
doing.       I  remember  well  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
you  at  Santiago  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  when  as 
National  Relief  Commissioner  you  were  the  guest  of  the  late 
General  Joseph  Wheeler.       Permit  me  to  wieh  to  you  and 
your  colleagues  all  possible  success  in  the  admirable  ef- 
fort you  are  making  to  train  the  lads  in  whom  you  are  inter- 
ested in  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  for  agricul- 
tural callings.       There  is  nothing  wore  needed  in  this 
country  tlian  the  various  movements  under  way  to  render 
farm  work  more  scientific,  Wtfev«t*&&k&fcJAfcH  more  profitable, 
as  well  as  Sfcta&MN&fe  more  attractive;   for  no  nation  can  af- 
ford to  forget  that  in  the  last  resort  its  well-being 
rests  upon  the  well-being    and  high  character  of  the 
nan  who  tills  the  soil. 

With  all  good  wishes,  believe  me, 
Sincerely  yours, 

RABBI    DR.   JOSEPH    KRAUSKOPF, 
4715    PULASKI    AVENUE, 

Philadelphia. 


THE   WHITE    HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


April  26,  1926. 


My  dear  Mr.  Erlangert 


I  v/ish  to  express  ray  sincere  wish 
for  the  success  of  the  coming  National  Farm 
School  Conference*   Its  purpose  to  interest 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  large  cities 
in  scientific  agriculture  as  an  honorable  and 
useful  vocation  is  to  be  commended.  Not  only 
do  you  hold  out  the  advantages  of  such  a  life 
work  but  you  aim  to  make  available  the  train- 
ing necessary  for  such  a  career. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  convey 
my  greetings  to  the  conference  delegates? 


Very  truly  yours, 


Mr.  Abraham  Erlanger, 
St.  Regis  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 


APPENDIX 

In  order  to  preserve  the  statistical  records  of  the  School,  the 
names  of  our  guests,  endorsers,  supporters,  directors  and  workers 
during  the  past  twenty  years  are  tabulated. 

The  School  is  proud  of  commendations  from  Presidents  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft,  Warren  G.  Harding, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Herbert  Hoover,  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  all  of  whom  expressed  their  high  approval  of  the 
aims  and  efforts  of  this  philanthropy. 

Governors,  Senators  and  other  prominent  officials  attended  and 
addressed  the  School's  public  functions,  and  endorsed  its  work. 
Among  them  are: 

Governors,  Frank  O.  Louden  of  Illinois;  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New  York;  William  C.  Sproul,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Martin  S.  Brumbaugh  and  Edwin  S.  Stuart  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Edward  C.  Stokes  of  New  Jersey ;  Edwin  Warfield  of 
Maryland ;  A.  T.  Hannett  of  New  Mexico ;  W.  Richard  of 
California. 

Senators,  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas ;  Morris  Sheppard  of 
Texas,  and  Harry  Cutler  of  Rhode  Island. 

Included  in  the  roster  of  former  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
other  high  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  were  guest  speakers,  or  definitely  recommended 
the  need  and  establishment  of  more  such  educational  Schools  are 
Hubert  Work,  Henry  Houck,  Harvey  M.  Wiley,  R.  W.  Dunlap, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton,  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  James  Wilson,  W.  J. 
Jardine,  William  B.  Duryee,  Fred  Rasmussen  and  Charles  G. 
Jordon. 
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Among  the  educators  are : 

Felix  Adler,  Pres.  Ethical  Culture  Society,  New  York 

David  Werner  Amram,  Prof,  of  Law  University  of  Penna. 

Bristow  Adams,  U.  S.  Forestry  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Luther  Burbank,  California 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Beury,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Jacob  Billikopf,  Phila.  Regional  Labor  Relations 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  Pres.  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

Frank  P.  Bye,  Prof,  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  of  P. 

Dr.  Edwin  C.  Broome,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Phila. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Clothier,  Pres.  of  Rutgers  University,  N.  J. 

Jos.  F.  Cox,  Prof,  of  Farm  Crops,  Mich.  State  College 

Julius  Drachler,  Prof,  of  Economics,  Smiths  Col.,  Mass. 

H.  C.  Fetterolf,  Dir.  of  Penn.  Vocational  Education 

Prof.  L.  I.  Frisbie,  Agri.  Dept.  Uni.  of  Nebraska 

Dr.  Thos.  E.  Finegan,  Supt.  Public  Inst.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Samuel  Weiller  Fernberger,  Prof,  of  Psychology  U.  of  P. 

Thomas  S.  Gates,  President,  University  of  Penna. 

G.  H.  Hecke,  Dept.  of  Agri.,  California. 

Ralph  Hetzel,  President,  Penna.  State  College 

L.  R.  Humphreys,  Supt.  Agri.  Ed.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  President,  Girard  College,  Phila. 

Dr.  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Pol.  Econ.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni.,  Bait. 

Jos.  S.  Ulick,  Chief  Dept.  of  Forestry,  Pennsylvania 

Stanley  G.  Judd,  Vermont  State  School  of  Agri. 

Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  University  of  Penna. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Knapp,  Dir.  of  N.  Y.  Inst,  of  Applied  Agri. 

Wm.  H.  Kendrick,  College  of  Agri.,  West  Va.  University 

Carl  Kelsey,  Prof,  of  Soc,  Wharton  School,  U.  of  P. 

Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lipman,  Rutgers  University,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Ernest  Lacy,  Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit.,  Central  High,  Phila. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Prof,  of  Soc,  U.  of  P. 

Morris  Loeb,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

Jewell  Mayes,  Sec.  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Edward  Sherwood  Mead,  Prof,  of  Economy,  U.  of  P. 

John  M.  MacFarlane,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Adolph  Miller,  Pres.  Botanical  Asso.,  U.  of  P. 
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Dr.  Scot  Nearing,  Prof,  of  Economics,  U.  of  P. 

James  A.  Pratt,  Maryland  Training  School,  Loch  Raven,  Md. 

Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Provost,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leo  S.  Rowe,  Political  Science,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  William  Rosenau,  Prof.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Bait.,  Md. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  Arboriculturist,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  Pres.  Georgia  Univ.  of  Agriculture 

Ralph  Snyder,  President,  Kansas  State  Farm  Bureau 

Hon.  H.  O.  Sampson,  State  Dept.  Public  Inst.,  N.  J. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  University  of  Maryland 

Harriet  Sartain,  Dean  Phila.  School  of  Design  for  Women 

Edwin  E.  Sparks,  Penn  State  College,  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  C.  Schmucker,  Prof.  Biological  Sciences,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 

Dr.  Joel  E.  Springarn,  Prof.  Liter.,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York 

Dr.  Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  Prof.  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Prof.  Pol.  Economy,  Columbia  Univ. 

W.  J.  Spillman,  Prof.  Agri.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Taubenhaus,  Tex.  Agri.  Experiment  Station 

Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  former  Pres.  Penn  State  College 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Prof.  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia  Univ. 

Harvey  M.  Watts,  Music  and  Art  Critic,  Philadelphia 

I.  C.  Williams,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  Pennsylvania 

R.  Lyman  Wilbur,  Pres.  Leland  Stanford  Univ.,  California 

Irvin  C.  Williams,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  Pennsylvania 

Wm.  Henry  Welsh,  Dir.  of  School  Extension  Activ.,  Phila. 

Grant  Wright,  Editor  Eastern  Dealer,  Philadelphia 

C.  H.  Young,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Among  the  prominent  Judges  are : — 

Judge  Calvin  Boyer,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Judge  Morris  S.  Barratt,  Phila. 

Judge  Louis  Brandeis,  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

Judge  Leopold  Glass,  Phila. 

Judge  James  Gay  Gordon,  Phila. 

Judge  Isaac  Johnson,  Del.  County,  Pa. 

Judge  Samuel  Kalisch,  Supreme  Court,  N.  J. 

Judge  Hiram  Keller,  Doylestown 
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Judge  Joseph  L.  Kim,  Judge  Com.  Pleas,  Phila. 
Judge  Robert  E.  Lamberton,  Judge  Com.  Pleas,  Phila. 
Judge  Edwin  O.  Lewis,  Judge  Common  Please,  Phila. 
Judge  Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Judge  Municipal,  Phila. 
Judge  George  B.  Ordlady,  Superior  Court,  Penna. 
Judge  John  M.  Patterson,  Common  Pleas,  Phila. 
Judge  Theodore  Rosen,  Municipal  Court,  Phila. 
Judge  Horace  Stern,  President  Judge,  Phila. 
Judge  George  A.  Welsh,  Federal  Court,  Phila. 
Judge  Herman  Yerkes,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Among  the  clergy  who  endorsed  the  School  are : — 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  Phila. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Berkowitz,  Portland,  Ore. 

Rev.  Louis  Bernstein,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Edward  N.  Calisch,  Richmond,  Va. 

Rev.  Mortimer  J.  Cohen,  Phila. 

Rev.  Simon  R.  Cohen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Henry  Cohen,  Galveston,  Texas 

Rev.  Rudolph  I.  Coffee,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Deal,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Harry  W.  Ettelson,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Fineshriber,  Phila. 

Rev.  Julian  B.  Feibelman,  Phila. 

Rev.  Abraham  J.  Feldman,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Fisher,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Solomon  B.  Foster,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Freeman,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Samuel  Fredman,  Phila. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Freund,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  Wm.  S.  Friedman,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rev.  Leo  M.  Franklin,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rev.  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  New  York 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Goldenson,  New  York 

Rev.  James  G.  Heller,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rev.  Ferdinand  Isserman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  Isaac  Landman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Rev.  Sol.  L.  Kory,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Krass,  New  York 

Rev.  David  Lefkowitz,  Dallas,  Texas 

Rev.  Harry  A.  Merfeld,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Rev.  Louis  B.  Michaelson,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Marvin  Nathan,  Phila. 

Rev.  Louis  I.  Newman,  New  York 

Rev.  Dr.  Frank  P.  Parkin,  American  Bible  Society 

Rev.  I.  E.  Philo,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Rev.  Dr.  David  De  Sola  Pool,  New  York 

Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Rosenau,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Rubenstein,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Sachar,  Champaign,  111. 

Rev.  Ira  E.  Sanders,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Rev.  Dr.  Abba  H.  Silver,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rev.  Julius  Silberfeld,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Sidney  Unger,  Phila. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  New  York 

Rev.  Dr.  Jonah  B.  Wise,  New  York 

Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Wolsey,  Phila. 

Rev.  Geo.  Zepin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Rev.  Martin  Zielonka,  El  Paso,  Texas 


RECENT  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 

Only  the  briefest  abridgments  of  many  are  included. 

American  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Tribune  : — 

Never  pressing  for  publicity,  The  National  Farm  School  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  carried  on  by  a  non-sectarian  group,  but  founded 
under  Jewish  auspices,  renders  yeoman  service  year  after  year. 
On  Wednesday  last  in  Philadelphia,  a  dinner  was  tendered  nine 
members  of  the  Board  of  54  Trustees,  all  of  whom  are  more  than 
seventy  years  old,  in  recognition  of  long  and  faithful  guardian- 
ship of  that  institution.  The  National  Farm  School  last  year 
graduated  about  sixty  full-fledged  expert  farmers,  trained  in 
scientific  agriculture  and  most  of  them  Jewish.  For  a  generation 
this  school  has  been  taking  boys  back  to  the  soil  and  giving  them 
a  training  that  enables  them  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  the  back-to- 
the-land  movement.  The  school  has  a  proud  record  and  the 
trustees  and  officers  have  satisfaction  of  work  well  done  and  of 
having  fostered  an  undertaking  in  the  truest  spirit  of  broad- 
gauged  social  service.  Without  fanfare  it  carries  on,  and  builds 
for  the  future. 

American  Hebrew,  New  York  : — 

"There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  that  we  Americans  of 
different  faith  must  regain  something  of  those  ABC  funda- 
mentals that  preceded  the  era  of  speculation  and  splurge.  There 
are  no  bread  lines  among  the  farmers.  Agriculture  and  its  well- 
being  are  basic  needs  of  the  economic  readjustment  confronting 
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the  country  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  need 
for  institutions  like  The  National  Farm  School  to  train  our  youth 
to  farm  as  a  vocation  and  living." 

New  York  Herald: — 

"President  Allman  told  the  largest  graduating  class  of  the 
School  not  to  believe  all  they  hear  about  the  plight  of  farmers. 
'Of  course,  they  feel  the  depression,'  he  said,  'but  when  good 
times  return,  they  too,  will  prosper.'  " 

Jewish  Exponent,  Philadelphia: — 

"The  decade  that  has  past  since  the  revered  Joseph  Krauskopf 
was  called  to  his  great  reward  has  in  no  way  lessened  the  esteem 
and  admiration  held  for  this  man  of  vision.  Time  has  proven  the 
need  and  value  of  The  National  Farm  School,  founded  by  him  in 
1896.  Such  educational  institutions  should  be  supported  by  philan- 
thropists who  create  large  foundations." 

The  Evening  Bulletin  : — 

"There  is  truth  in  the  representations  of  Herbert  D.  Allman, 
president  of  The  National  Farm  School,  in  his  address  at  the 
harvest  festival  of  that  institution,  that  despite  present  oversupply 
both  of  farmers  and  agricultural  products,  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
still  opens  a  doorway  to  economic  independence  to  newcomers 
scientifically  trained  for  it.  And  there  are,  as  he  pointed  out, 
ground-floor  opportunities  for  those  who  with  the  necessary  men- 
tal and  physical  equipment  command  also  the  capital  resources 
sufficient  to  buy  land,  plant  and  stock  at  prevailing  low  prices." 

"Effort  of  Government  to  curtail  production  of  staples,  most 
of  which  have  heretofore  relied  in  part  on  substantial  foreign 
demand  that  has  dwindled,  is  a  transitory  phase  of  American 
agriculture.  When  and  as  industry  gets  back  to  a  sound  footing 
agriculture  will  feel  the  benefits  of  increased  consumption  of  its 
products  and  a  better  balance  will  be  struck  between  farm  and 
city  labor.  Unless  we  assume  that  the  country  is  permanently  in 
a  rut — that  it  is  going  to  be  indefinitely  restricted  to  short  rations 
— we  must  count  upon  a  brighter  future  for  the  industry  of  food 
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supply,  and  those  who  cash  in  on  it  most  heavily  will  be  those 
who  combine  low  capital  costs  with  advanced  technique." 

Philadelphia  Record: — 

"President  Allman  declared  the  need  for  The  National  Farm 
School  is  far  greater  today  than  ever  before.  For  several  years 
agriculture  as  an  industry  has  been  the  subject  of  exaggerated  and 
unjustified  reports  by  ill-informed  people.  The  truth  is  that  even 
during  hard-times  millions  of  farmers  have  made  comfortable 
livings  for  their  families.  Agriculture  today  is  in  better  shape 
than  many  other  major  industries." 

Jewish  Independent,  Cleveland,  Ohio: — 

"The  need  of  The  National  Farm  School  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  worthy  city  boys  on  the  farm  is  far  greater  today 
than  in  the  past.  During  present  economic  and  industrial  condi- 
tions, limited  prospects  of  gainful  employment  bringing  enforced 
idleness,  cause  discouragement  and  restlessness." 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston  : — 

"Those  who  master  this  vocation  will  find  larger  and  more 
profitable  fields  for  service  than  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
University  graduates  majoring  in  already  overcrowded  profes- 
sions. Such  institutions  as  The  National  Farm  School  are  leading 
the  way." 

Jewish  Press,  Omaha,  Neb.  : — 

"Many  far-seeing  individuals  have  been  advocating  a  back-to- 
the-farm  movement  as  a  partial  solution  to  the  Jewish  problem. 
The  National  Farm  School  is  open  to  worthy  boys  of  any 
religion." 

Jewish  Times,  Philadelphia: — 

"Trying  economic  conditions  today  are  forcing  a  new  outlook 
on  the  part  of  our  Jewish  city-dwellers,  one  that  may  lead  their 
vision  toward  the  possibilities  of  resettling  on  the  land.  In  an 
article  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  Herbert  D.  Allman,  president  of 
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The  National  Farm  School,  points  out  how  Dr.  Krauskopf,  the 
founder  of  the  School,  envisaged  just  such  a  situation  and  carried 
into  tangible  reality  his  ideal  of  a  training  school  to  adjust  the 
Jewish  youth  massed  in  our  cities  to  the  opportunities  which 
await  them  in  an  agricultural  vocation. 

Mr.  Allman  announces  that  the  School  is  at  present  in  a  position 
to  offer  generous  scholarships  for  a  continuous  three-year  course 
to  eighty  Jewish  boys.  To  young  men  who  are  anxious  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  a  promising  occupation,  who  are  intelligent 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  a  first-rate  curriculum  to  enable  them 
to  become  experts,  who  wish  to  leave  the  congestion  and  dinginess 
of  the  city  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  healthy,  country  life,  these 
should  be  as  golden  opportunities.  To  the  Farm  School  must  go 
gratitude  for  carrying  out  on  these  shores  the  work  of  building 
up  a  strong  Jewish  farming  class. 

The  opportunities  offered  by  The  National  Farm  School  are 
obvious.  Americans  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  spare  time  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  advocated  increased  interest  in  nature  and 
things  beautiful.  Their  Alumni  is  a  powerful  constituent." 

Jewish  Chronical,  Detroit  : — 

"The  National  Farm  School  supported  principally  by  the  Jews 
of  America  is  non-sectarian  in  its  administration  and  admission 
of  students  and  should  be  encouraged  as  a  worthy  educational 
institution.  It  offers  the  youth  of  our  cities  great  opportunities  to 
train  for  a  successful  vocation  and  living." 

The  New  York  Times: — 

"The  wisdom  and  vision  of  the  founder  of  The  National  Farm 
School  were  prophetic.  Prominent  thinkers  stress  the  importance 
of  more  of  our  youth  making  some  branch  of  agriculture  their 
vocation,  instead  of  entering  overcrowded  professions." 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  : — 

"We  are  told  by  the  President  of  The  National  Farm  School 
that  part  of  the  farmward  movement  in  normal  years  consists  of 
persons  who   have  had   farm  experience,   antedating  their   city 
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life.  But  no  matter  how  we  take  it,  the  news  of  the  trend  towards 
the  soil  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  solutions  of  the  great  problem  of  unemployment." 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: — 

"President  Herbert  D.  Allman,  of  The  National  Farm  School, 
offered  sound  arguments  when  warning  those  who  seek  refuge 
on  the  farm  from  unemployment  in  the  city.  Modern  farmers,  he 
said,  require  training  and  the  ability  to  buy  and  use  labor-saving 
equipment  in  order  to  yield  a  living  to  those  who  practice  it." 

The  Modern  View,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : — 

"Observant  students  of  the  American  scene  will  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  a  real  Jewish  back-to-the-land  movement  in  this 
country  will  undoubtedly  have  a  tremendous  psychological  effect 
on  inter-racial  relation.  It  is  also  of  value  as  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  disparity  between  Jewish  city  and  farm  population.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  a  class  of  active  and  rugged  Jewish  farmers  which 
serve  as  a  leaven  in  the  cause  of  good-will  and  understanding." 

Jewish  Daily  Bulletin,  New  York  : — 

"Ninety  Jewish  students  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  will 
be  admitted  to  The  National  Farm  School  on  Wednesday. 

"They  were  selected  from  a  large  group  of  applicants;  many 
others,  owing  to  limited  capacity  and  funds,  had  to  be  turned 
away. 

Impressive  commencement  exercises  of  The  National  Farm 
School  were  held  last  Sunday  in  the  Louchheim  Auditorium 
Farm  School,  Pa.,  at  which  graduates  received  their  diplomas.  All 
the  graduates  have  already  secured  positions  for  which  they  will 
leave  this  week." 

The  Spokesman,  Louisville,  Ky: — 

"The  value  of  The  National  Farm  School,  one  of  America's 
most  outstanding  Jewish  Institutions  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stressed,  especially  in  the  Anglo-Jewish  press.  The  non-sectarian, 
a  large  percentage  of  its  enrollment  is  Jewish ;  young  men  from 
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every  state  in  the  union  just  graduated  from  high  school,  lovers 
of  nature,  who  desire  to  make  some  branch  of  agriculture  their 
life-work,  yet  cannot  afford  to  enter  college. 

"In  these  days  when  the  profession  of  law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, etc.,  are  overcrowded,  this  philanthropic  endeavor  should 
receive  the  support  of  everyone  interested  in  vocational  education 
and  character  building." 

Indiana  Jewish  Chronicle,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"Farm  schools  for  Jews  are  needed  everywhere.  To  students 
of  Jewish  life  it  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  the 
misfortunes  that  have  overwhelmed  Jewish  communities  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  that  are  threatening  to  create 
the  same  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  due  in 
large  measure  to  Jewish  overcrowding  of  the  liberal  and 
commercial  professions  and  their  abandonment  of  artisanship 
and  agriculture. 

"Institutions  like  The  National  Farm  School  at  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  the  facilities  to  train  young  men 
and  women  in  agriculture  and  farming,  are  a  valuable  instru- 
ment deserving  of  support.  It  is  high  time  that  we  stop  dis- 
cussing the  overcrowding  of  liberal  and  commercial  professions 
theoretically,  and  consider  direct  action  as  to  how  to  remedy 
the  situation." 

On  June  14,  1916,  the  School  was  honored  by  former  President 
William  Howard  Taft,  as  Guest  Speaker,  who  addressed  the 
students  and  a  large  assembly  of  visitors. 

Other  prominent  statesmen,  educators  and  men  of  affairs  who 
were  guest  speakers  at  the  School  are : — 

Emile  Berliner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  E.  Beidelman,  Lieut.-Governor  State  of  Penna. 

Eugene  S.  Benjamin,  Pre.  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund 

Edward  Bok,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Phila. 

Samuel  T.  Bodine,  Pres.  U.  G.  I. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Berry,  Phila.  Collector  of  Port 
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Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Author 

Hampton  L.  Carson,  Pres.  Amer.  Bar  Ass'n. 

George  A.  Cullen,  U.  S.  Food  Administrator 

Lincoln  Colcord,  Ed.  Corres.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  L.  Collins,  Phila.  Inquirer 

Clarence  Chamberlin,  Aviator,  New  York 

Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Phila. 

Dr.  Solomon  Solis-Cohen,  Phila. 

Bartley  J.  Doyle,  Pres.  Poor  Richard  Club,  Phila. 

Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds,  Esq.,  Phila. 

Arthur  B.  Farquhar,  Mfg.  Agri.  Instruments,  York,  Pa. 

Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Samuel  Fleisher,  Esq.,  Graphic  Sketch  Club,  Phila. 

Cong.  Franklin  W.  Fort,  New  Jersey 

Charles  Edwin  Fox,  Esq.,  Philadelphia 

Wm.  R.  George,  Founder  George  Jr.  Republic,  Freeville,  N.  Y 

Prof.  F.  H.  Green,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  Charles  Grakelow,  Phila. 

Howard  Heinz,  Fed.  Food  Administrator,  Penna. 

Daniel  P.  Hays,  New  York 

Elbert  Hubbard,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Clyde  L.  King,  Secretary  of  Commonwealth,  Penna. 

Albert  Kelsey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cong.  Julius  Kahn,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  New  York 

Ferdinand  Kuhn,  New  York 

Miss  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  Social  Welfare,  New  York 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  Chmn.  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Brigadier-Gen.  A.  H.  Lauchheimer,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

David  Lubin,  Founder  Int'l  Insti.  Agri.,  Rome,  Italy 

Benj.  H.  Ludlow,  Esq.,  Phila. 

Hon.  Harry  A.  Mackey,  Ex-Mayor  of  Phila. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  Mayor  of  Phila. 

Louis  Marshall,  Esq.,  New  York 

John  H.  Mason,  Pres.  Commercial  Tr.  Co.,  Phila. 

Edwin  Markham,  Author 

Henry  Moskowitz,  Municipal  Civil  Service,  N.  Y. 
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Hon.  Henry  W.  Morgenthau,  Former  Ambassador  to  Turkey 

Clinton  O.  Mayer,  Esq.,  Phila. 

George  W.  Norris,  Fed.  Farm  Loan,  Phila. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times 

Violet  Oakley,  Mural  Painter,  Phila. 

George  W.  Ochs,  New  York  Times 

Joseph  Pennell,  Artist  and  Author,  Phila. 

Louis  F.  Post,  Sec'y  Dept.  Labor  U.  S. 

Samuel  Rea,  Pres.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Jacob  I.  Riis,  New  York 

Horace  W.  Schantz,  Pres.  of  Senate,  Penna. 

Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Natl.  Council  Jewish  Women 

John  Spargo,  Author  and  Lecturer,  Old  Bennington,  Vt. 

Richard  Spillane,  Ed.  Phila.  Public  Ledger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  Phila. 

Jacob  H.  Scruff,  New  York 

Isaac  H.  Straus,  Fed.  Dir.  Indiana  State  Council  of  Defense 

Jacob  Singer,  Esq.,  Ex.  Grand  Lodge  I.  O.  B.  B. 

Frederick  J.  Shoyer,  Esq. 

Hon.  Leon  Sanders,  New  York 

Hon.  John  A.  Sheatz,  Former  Treas.  of  Penna. 

Charlemagne  Tower,  Former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Germany 

Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  Food  Expert  of  U.  S. 

Malcolm  M.  Ulman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Samuel  Untermyer,  Esq.,  New  York 

Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Phila. 

Miss  Lillian  Wald,  Settlement  Worker,  New  York 

Samuel  Price  Wetherill,  Esq.,  Phila. 

Burton  E.  Weed,  Iowa 

Maurice  Wertheim,  New  York 

A.  Leo  Weil,  Esq.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  New  York 

Charles  Zueblin,  Lecturer,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Original  Board  of  Trustees 

Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf,  D.D.,  President 

M.  H.  Lichten,  Vice  President 

M.  M.  Newman,  Treasurer 

Harry  E.  Kohn,  Rec.  Secretary 

Adolph  Eichholz,  Esq.,  Corres.  Secretary 

Albert  Berkowitz,  Ass't  Secretary 

Frank  E.  Bachman       Herman  Jonas  Isaac  H.  Silverman 

Ralph  Blum  Rev.  J.  Leonard  Levy  Frank  Worthington 

Herman  Blumenthal    Sam  D.  Lit  Howard  A.  Loeb 

Present  Board  of  Trustees 

Herbert  D.  Allman,  President 
Isaac  H.  Silverman,  Treasurer 
Joseph  H.  Hagedorn,  Vice  President 
Miss  E.  M.  Bellefield,  Secretary 

Honorary  Members 

Herbert  D.  Allman  Henry  A.  James 

Hart  Blumenthal  Alfred  M.  Klein 

David  Burpee  Charles  Kline 

Adolph  Eichholz  Dr.  Bernard  Kohn 

Harry  Felix  Manfred  R.  Krauskopf 

Simon  Friedberger  Leon  Merz 

Daniel  Gimbel  Dr.  Louis  Nusbaum 

Joseph  H.  Hagedorn  Leon  Rosenbaum 

Roy  A.  Heymann  Bernard  Selig 

Joseph  H.  Hinlein  Joseph  N.  Snellenburg 

Harry  B.  Hirsh  Isaac  H.  Silverman 

Louis  A.  Hirsch  Philip  Sterling 
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Active  Members 


Drue  N.  Allman 
Sydney  K.  Allman,  Jr. 
James  Anderson 
Isidore  Baylson 
Frank  G.  Binswanger 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Bamberger 
J.  Griffith  Boardman 
Harry  Burstein 
Dr.  Leon  Solis-Cohen 
Carroll  Downes,  Jr. 
Rabbi  Julian  B.  Feibelman 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Fineshriber 
Horace  T.  Fleisher 
Dr.  S.  S.  Greenbaum 
Lester  Hano 


Julian  Hillman 
Stanley  Hinlein 
Maurice  Jacobs 
Charles  Kahn 
Mrs.  Joseph  Krauskopf 
A.  Paul  Lefton 
Elias  Nusbaum 
Judge  Theodore  Rosen 
Louis  Schlesinger 
Edwin  H.  Silverman 
Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Stern 
Isaac  Stern 
James  Weintraub 
Emanuel  Wirkman 
James  Work 


Original  Women's  Advisory  Board 


Mrs.  Ralph  Blum 
Mrs.  Sol  Blumenthal 
Mrs.  Morris  Bamberger 
Mrs.  Adolph  Eichholz 
Mrs.  Martha  Fleisher 
Mrs.  S.  Friedberger 
Mrs.  Max  Greenbaum 
Mrs.  Henry  Heyman 
Mrs.  Henry  Jonas 
Mrs.  Morris  Kaufman 
Mrs.  Andrew  Kaas 
Mrs.  Joseph  Krauskopf 
Mrs.  Morris  Langfeld 
Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Lit 


Mrs.  Isaac  Leopold 
Mrs.  Herman  Loeb 
Mrs.  Joseph  Loeb 
Mrs.  Louis  Loeb 
Mrs.  David  Netter 
Mrs.  Abraham  Rosenberg 
Mrs.  M.  Rothschild 
Mrs.  S.  Snellenburg 
Mrs.  Julius  Sundheim 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Teller 
Mrs.  Sadie  Schloss 
Mrs.  Jacob  Weil 
Mrs.  A.  Rosenberg 
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Present  Women's  Auxiliary  Board 

Mrs.  Joseph  Krauskopf,  Chairman 
Mrs.  David  Frankel,  Secretary 


Mrs. 

A.  J.  Bamberger 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Henry  S.  Belber 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Max  Berg 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

D.  T.  Berlizheimer 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

A.  Fleisher 

Miss 

Miss 

Belle  Floersheim 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

David  Frankel 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Simon  Friedberger 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Hiram  Hirsch 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

M.  J.  Karpeles 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

A.  M.  Klein 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Bernard  Kohn 

Joseph  Krauskopf 
Manfred  R.  Krauskopf 
A.  Marks 
Theodore  Netter 
Minnie  Oppenheimer 
Samuel  Paley 
Henry  Rosenthal 
R.  B.  Schoneman 
Arthur  K.  Stern 
Maurice  Stern 
Edwin  Weil 


Present  Standing  Committees 

Executive 
Herbert  D.  Allman     Jos.  H.  Hagedorn        Harry  B.  Hirsh 
Leon  Merz  Dr.  Louis  Nusbaum 


Educational 


Louis  Nusbaum,  Ph.D. 

Chairman 
Drue  N.  Allman 
James  Anderson 
Leon  Solis-Cohen 
Carroll  Downes,  Jr. 
Julian  B.  Feibelman 
Horace  T.  Fleisher 

Domestic 
Mrs.  Jos.  Krauskopf,  Chmn. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Bamberger 
Simon  Friedberger 


Maurice  Jacobs 
Mrs.  Jos.  Krauskopf 
M.  R.  Krauskopf 
Elias  Nusbaum 
Theo.  Rosen 
E.  H.  Silverman 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Stern 

Public  Relations 
J.  G.  Boardman,  Chmn. 
Sidney  K.  Allman,  Jr. 
Carroll  Downes,  Jr. 
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Stanley  H.  Hinlein 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Stern 
Jas.  Weintraub 

Budget 
Leon  Merz,  Chmn. 
Sidney  K.  Allman,  Jr. 
Harry  Burstein 
Carroll  Downes,  Jr. 
Chas.  Kahn 
Jas.  Weintraub 

Finance 
Hart  Blumenthal,  Chmn. 
Isidore  Baylson 
Jos.  H.  Hagedorn 
Chas.  Kline 
Leon  Rosenbaum 
Jos.  N.  Snellenburg 
I.  H.  Silverman,  Ex.  Of. 

Farms 
Drue  N.  Allman,  Chmn. 
Jas.  Anderson 
David  Burpee 
Horace  T.  Fleisher 
Henry  A.  James 
Theo.  Rosen 
Isaac  Stern 

Library 
Hart  Blumenthal,  Chmn. 
S.  S.  Greenbaum 
Mrs.  Jos.  Krauskopf 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Stern 

Real  Estate  and  Mortgages 
Isidore  Baylson,  Chmn. 
Frank  G.  Binswanger 
Harry  Burstein 
Chas.  Kahn 


Wm.  H.  Fineshriber 
Louis  A.  Hirsch 
Philip  Sterling 

Student  Propaganda 
Julian  B.  Feibelman,  Chmn. 
Carroll  Downes,  Jr. 
Maurice  Jacobs 
E.   H.   Silverman 
Emanuel  Wirkman 

Building   and   Property 
Maintenance 
Leon  Rosenbaum,  Chmn. 
E.  H.  Silverman,  Vice-Chmn. 
Harry  Burstein 
Horace  T.  Fleisher 
Elias  Nusbaum 

N  ominations 
Adolph  Eichholz,  Chmn. 
Isidore  Baylson 
Leon  Merz 
Leon  Rosenbaum 

Founders  Day 

E.  H.  Silverman,  Chmn. 
Julian  B.  Feibelman,  Vice-Ch. 

F.  G.  Binswanger 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Bamberger 
Stanley  H.  Llinlein 
Maurice  Jacobs 

Mrs.  Jos.  Krauskopf 
M.  R.  Krauskopf 
Al  Paul  Lefton 
Louis  Schlesinger 

Admissions 
Herbert  D.  Allman,  Chmn. 
E.  M.  Bellefield,  Secy. 
C.  L.  Goodling,  Dean 
S.  B.  Samuels,  Ass't  Dean 
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M.  R.  Krauskopf 

Emanuel  Wirkman 

I.  H.  Silverman,  Ex.  Of. 


Isaac  Stern 

Gilbert  F.  Schamben 


Alumni  and  Student  Contact 
Louis  A.  Hirsch,  Chmn.  Louis  Nusbaum 

J.  G.  Boardman  Philip  Sterling 

S.  S.  Greenbaum  Jas.  Weintraub 

Maurice  Jacobs  Al  Paul  Lefton 

Elias  Nusbaum 

Treasurer's  Report  showing  Operating  Income  and  Expenses 
will  be  found  in  our  Year  Book. 

National  State  Directors 


Louis  Schlesinger,  Nat '1 
Edmund  H.  Abrahams 
B.  Abrohams 
Herman  Adaskin 
Sam  Albrecht 
Henry  A.  Alexander 
Arthur  A.  Aronson 
Marcus  Bachenheimer 
Sigmond  Bear 
Melvin  Behrends 
Rabbi  Henry  J.  Berkowitz 
I.  W.  Bernheim 
W.  P.  Bloom 
R.  D.  Blum 
S.  B.  Brunwasser 
Edgar  M.  Cahn 
Edward  M.  Chase 
G.  M.  Cohen 
Julius  L.  Cohen 
Louis  Cohen 
Miss  Felice  Cohn 


Chairman,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Denver,  Colo. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Superior,  Wis. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Reno,  Nev. 
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Herman  Cone 

Max  De  Jong 

Aaron  De  Roy 

Nathan  Eckstein 

Samuel  Edelberg 

Meyer  Elsasser 

Herbert  U.  Feibelman 

Rabbi  A.  J.  Feldman 

Hon.  J.  Floersheim 

Mrs.  Mortimer  J.  Fox 

Stanley  Frank 

A.  Frankel,  Sr. 

D.  B.  Franz 

Ike  L.  Freed 

Maurice  J.  Freiberg 

Julius  Friedlaender 

Max  Friedwald 

Myer  Friendly 

Louis  M.  Fushan 

Julius  Glaser 

Judge  Edward  I.  Gleszer 

Milton  D.  Greenbaum,  Esq. 

N.  Greengard 

Ivan  Grunsfeld 

S.  Gugenheim 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Guinzburg 

Judge  Samuel  Harris 

Sieg.  Harzfeld 

Hugo  Heiman 

Henry  Hirsch 

Wm.  L.  Holzman 

Robert  W.  Isaacs 

Nathan  Jaffa 

Simon  Jankowsky 

Julius  Janowitz 

Carl  H.  Kahn 

Thos.  Kapner 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Evansville,  Tnd. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Miami,  Fla. 
W.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Roy,  N.  Mex. 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Houston,  Texas 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Mandan,  N.  Dak. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Clayton,  N.  Mex. 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Bellaire,  Ohio 
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Edmund  I.  Kaufmann 
Howard  Kayser 
Samuel  E.  Kohn 
Daniel  E.  Koshland 
Rabbi  Isaac  Landman 
G.  Irving  Latz 
Albert  C.  Lehman 
Isidore  Lehman 
Joseph  G.  Lehman 
Bernard  Levitt 
Dan  A.  Levy 
Dr.  I.  H.  Levy 
Morris  Lipinsky 
Alex.  Lischkoff 
J.  H.  Loveman 
Simon  J.  Lubin 
A.  L.  Luria 
H.  A.  Mackoff 
Herbert  Marcus 
Ben  H.  May 
Isaac  May 
Jewell  Mayes 
Sam  Meyer 
William  Meyer 
M.  G.  Michael 
L.  Migel 
Abe  Miller 
Louis  Mosenfelder 
Herbert  A.  Moses 
N.  Murov 
Albert  Newman 
Milton  G.  Newman 
Charles  Nussbaum 
Louis  Oettinger 
Michael  Panovitz 
Rabbi  I.  E.  Philo 
Judge  Max  L.  Pinansky 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Denver,  Colo. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Rome,  Ga. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Waco,  Texas 
Chicago,  111. 
Rock  Island,  111. 
Sumter,  S.  C. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Peoria,  111. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Portland,  Me. 
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Samuel  Polacheck 
Myron  Porges 
James  A.  Pratt 
S.  E.  Rauh 
Hiram  S.  Rivitz 
Alex.  Rosen 
Bernath  Rosenfeld 
Emil  Rosenstock 
Dr.  Henry  Ross 
Hon.  Leo  S.  Rowe 
Sam  Rudley 
Oliver  R.  Sabin,  Esq. 
Henry  Sachs 
Judge  S.  B.  Schein 
Charles  Schoen 
Dr.  Laurence  Selling 
Moses  Shapiro 
David  Snellenburg 
Morris  Stern 
Samuel  Stern 
David  Sternberg 
Milton  Sulzberger 
Dr.  J.  J.  Taubenhaus 
Louis  Tober 
Louis  Veta 
Eugene  Warner 
Jerome  A.  Waterman 
Adolph  Weil 
Isadore  Weil 
Jonas  Weil 
Lionel  Weil 
Morris  Weil 
Leo  Weinberg 
Henry  Weinberger 
Samuel  M.  Weinstein 
M.  J.  Weiss 
J.  K.  Weitzenkorn 
S.  D.  Wise 


Yakima,  Wash. 
Pocatello,  Idaho 
Loch  Raven,  Md. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
College  Station,  Texas 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Paducah,  Ky. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Frederick,  Md. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Alexandria,  La. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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New  York  Committee 


Hon.  Mitchell 
Benjamin 
Lester  J.  Alexander 
Hon.  William  D.  Baer 
Samuel  Berliner 
Walter  Hart  Blumenthal 
H.  H.  Butler 
Abraham  Cohn 
Walter  Louis  Ehrich 
Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus 
Joseph  Engel 
Hon.  Mitchell  L.  Erlanger 
Manfred  Goldman 
Rev.  Dr.  Israel  Goldstein 
Frederick  Wm.  Greenfield 
Dr.  Louis  Harris 
Julius  Janowitz 
Dr.  Herbert  M.  Kaufmann 
Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Krass 
Arthur  Lehman 
Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
J.  Norman  Levene 
Hon.  Samuel  D.  Levy 


L.  Erlanger,  Chairman 
Doblin,  Secretary 

Leopold  J.  Lippmann 

Jesse  J.  Ludwig 

Benjamin  Mordecai 

Moses  D.  Mosessohn 

Rev.  Dr.  Louis  I.  Newman 

Hon.  Algernon  I.  Nova 

Hugo  H.  Piesen 

David  L.  Podell 

Louis  P.  Rocker 

Sidney  R.  Rosenau 

Aaron  Sapiro 

Otto  B.  Shulhof 

Dudley  D.  Sicher 

Sigmund  Stein 

Isaac  Stern 

Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Stern 

Hon.  Aron  Steuer 

Benjamin  Veit 

Jerome  Waller 

Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise 

Isidore  Witmark 


Aaron 
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1.  PIONEER  HALL 

2.  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 

3.  GREENHOUSES 

4.  RAILROAD  STATION 


FIELDS  FOR  VEGETABLES  AND  FARM  PRODUCTS 


CVJ. 


CAMPUS 

THE    NATIONAL-    FARM     SCHOOL 
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